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How  to  Use  This  Bulletin 


This  "1964-1965  Graduate  Programs"  issue  of  the  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi  Bulletin  seeks  to  provide  in  one  convenient  publication  all  the 
information  required  for  both  prospective  students  and  degree  candidates 
interested  in  this  University's  post-baccalaureate  programs.  As  one  of  a 
series  of  University  periodicals  available  from  the  Registrar's  office,  it  is 
supplemented  by  the  annual  catalog  issue  of  the  Bulletin  covering  all  under- 
graduate programs,  and  by  separate  bulletin  issues  on  the  Summer  Quarter 
and  on  the  Division  of  Continuing  Education. 

This  "1964-1965  Graduate  Programs"  Bulletin  is  divided  into  seven 
major  parts,  as  indicated  by  the  Table  of  Contents  on  the  facing  page. 

Part  I  makes  a  general  statement  about  the  University's  objectives  in 
its  post-baccalaureate  offerings.  Part  II  details  the  requirements  and  pro- 
cedures for  admission,  first,  to  the  Graduate  School  itself,  and  then  to  the 
even-more-select  status  of  candidacy  for  a  degree.  Part  III  summarizes 
student  expenses  and  the  University's  current  provisions  for  graduate  fellow- 
ships and  stipends.  Part  IV  outlines  the  academic  regulations  and  general 
requirements  governing  all  graduate  degree  programs,  while  Part  V  details 
the  specific  graduate  curricula  and  degree  requirements  by  departments  or 
toy  areas  of  specialization  within  each  college,  school,  and  division.  Ob- 
viously, Parts  IV  and  V  make  explicit  what  is  implicit  in  the  statement 
of  objectives  of  Part  I. 

Part  VI  lists  the  principal  Administrative  Officers,  the  Graduate  Council, 
the  Graduate  Faculty,  and  Graduate  Fellows.  Part  VII  is  a  Register  of  grad- 
uate degrees  granted  in  1963. 

The  seven  major  parts  of  the  Bulletin  are  preceded  by  a  1964-1965 
Calendar  emphasizing  important  dates  in  the  academic  year. 

We  suggest  that  you  begin  reading  the  Bulletin  with  this  academic-year 
Calendar,  since  many  of  the  noted  dates  are  vital  in  meeting  University 
requirements.  You  should  perhaps  next  read  Part  I  as  an  introduction  to 
the  particular  major  field  of  Part  V  which  interests  you  most.  Parts  II, 
III,  and  IV  are  reference  summaries  conveniently  useful  in  answering  the 
particular  questions  which  your  reading  of  Parts  I  and  V  may  prompt. 

Finally,  we  suggest  that  you  read  Part  VI.  One  index  of  the  quality  of 
a  graduate  program  is  the  range  of  universities  from  which  members  of 
the  Graduate  Faculty  have  secured  their  terminal  degrees.  A  review  of 
Fart  VI's  faculty  list  will  commend  to  you  the  breadth  of  viewpoint  repre- 
sented on  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi's  faculty.  Here  again,  Part 
VI  makes  explicit  the  high  aims  implicit  in  Part  I's  statement  of  objectives. 
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GENERAL  CALENDAR  1964-1965 

FALL    QUARTER    -    1964 

Tuesday,  August  25,   1964 

Deadline   for  making   application   for  admission 

Monday,  September  7 

5:00  P.M.     Registration  for  night   and   graduate   courses 
7:00  P.M.     Monday   night   classes   meet 

Tuesday,  September  8 

Registration  continues 

Wednesday,   September  9 

Continuation    of    registration    of   former    students. 

Thursday,  Friday,   Saturday,   September   10,   11,   12 

Classes  meet  on  schedule  (Saturday  classes  meet  on 
Monday  schedule) 

Thursday,   September  10 

Fee  for  adding  and  dropping  courses  effective 

Thursday,   September  17 

Last  day  for  registering  or  adding  fall  quarter  courses 

Tuesday,  September  22 

Last  day  for  dropping  courses  without  penalty 

Monday,  October  19 

Beginning  of  second  term  of  fall  quarter  -  only  date 
for  adding  or  registering  for  second  term  courses  with- 
out penalty.    (Date  for  reporting  mid-term  deficiencies) 

Thursday,  October  22 

English  Proficiency   Examination 

Saturday,  October  24 

Miller   Analogies    Test 

Friday,  November  6 

Deadline  for  registering  for  21  November  Graduate 
Record  Examination 

Friday,    November  13 

Foreign  language  examination  for  doctoral  candidates 

Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  November  19,  20,  21 
Fall   quarter  examinations 

Saturday,   November  21 

Graduate  Record   Examination 


General  Calendar 


WINTER  QUARTER  -  1964-65 

Monday,  November  9,  1964 

Deadline  for  making  application  for  admission  for  the 
winter  quarter 

Monday,  November  30 

5:00  P.M.    Registration  for  night  and  graduate  courses 

7:00  P.M.    Monday  night  classes  meet 

Tuesday,  December  1 

Continuation   of  registration.     Last   day   of   registration 
without  late  registration  fee 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,   Saturday,   December  2,   3,   4,   5 

8:00A.M.     Classes    meet   on    schedule    (Saturday    classes    meet   on 
Monday  schedule) 

Fee  for  adding  and  dropping  courses  effective  on  Wed- 
nesday, December  2 

Wednesday,  December  9 

Last  day  for  registering  or  adding  winter  quarter 
classes 

Saturday,  December  12 

National  Teacher  Examination 
Monday,  December  14 

Last  day  for  dropping  courses  without  penalty 
Friday,  December  18 

6:00  P.M.     Christmas  holidays  begin   (Friday  night  and  Saturday 

morning  classes  will  meet) 

Thursday,  December  31 

Deadline  for  registering  for  16  January  Graduate  Record 
Examination 

Monday,  January  4,  1965 

8:00  A.M.    Class  work  resumed 
Saturday,  January  9 

Miller  Analogies  Test 

Saturday,  January  16 

Graduate  Record  Examination 

Thursday,  January  21 

Beginning  of  second  term  of  winter  quarter  -  only  date 
for  registering  or  adding  second  term  courses  without 
penalty  (Date  for  reporting  mid- term  deficiencies) 

Thursday,  January  28 

English  Proficiency  Examination 

Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  February  25,  26,  27 

Winter  quarter  examinations 
Saturday,  February  27 

Last  day  to  file  degree  applications  for  May  graduation 
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General  Calendar 


SPRING  QUARTER   -    1965 

Monday,  February   15,   1965 

Deadline  for  making  application  for  admission  for  the 
spring  quarter 

Friday,  February  19 

Deadline  for  registering  for  6  March  Graduate  Record 
Examination 

Monday,  March  8 

5:00  P.M.     Registration  for  night  and  graduate  courses 
7:00  P.M.     Monday  night  classes  meet 

Tuesday,  March  9 

Continuation  of  registration.  Last  day  to  register  with- 
out late  fee 

Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,   Saturday,   March   10,   11,   12,    13 

8:00  A.M.     Classes    meet   on    schedule.     Saturday   classes   meet   on 
Monday  schedule) 

Fee  for  adding  and  dropping  courses  effective  on  Wed- 
nesday, March  10 

Friday,  March  12 

Foreign  Language  Examination  for  Doctoral  candidates 

Wednesday,  March  17 

Last  day  for  registering  or  adding  spring  quarter  classes 

Saturday,  March  20 

National  Teacher  Examination 

Monday,  March  22 

Last  day  for  dropping   courses   without  penalty 

Saturday,  March  27 

Miller  Analogies  Test 

Friday  and  Saturday,  April  2  and  3 

Qualifying  Examination  for  Doctoral  candidates.  Com- 
prehensive Examination  for  Master  and  Doctoral  can- 
didates 


Friday,  April  9 
Thursday,  April  15 


Deadline  for  registering  for  24  April  Graduate  Record 
Examination 


Beginning  of  second  term  of  spring  quarter — only  date 
for  adding  or  registering  for  second  term  courses  with- 
out  penalty  (Date  for  reporting  mid-term  deficiencies) 

Thursday,  April  15 

6:00  P.M.     Easter    Holidays    begin    (Thursday    and    Friday    night 
classes  and  Saturday  morning  classes  will  meet) 

Monday,  April  19 

8:00  A.M.     Class  work  resumed 

Thursday,  April  22 

English  Proficiency  Examination 

Wednesday,  April  28 

Last   day   to  present   signed   theses    to    Graduate   School 
for  May  graduation  for  Master  degree  candidates 

Thursday,  May  6 

Foreign  Language  Examination  for  doctoral  candidates 

Thursday,   Friday,   Saturday,   May   20,   21,   22 

Spring  quarter  examinations 

Saturday,  May  22 

Last    day   to   file   degree   applications   for   August   grad- 
uation 

Wednesday,  May  26 

Graduation   exercises 
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General  Calendar 


SUMMER  QUARTER  -  1965 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1965 

Deadline  for  making  application  for  admission  for  the 

summer  quarter 
Tuesday,  June  1 

5:00  P.M.    Registration  for  night  and  graduate  courses 
7:00  P.M.    Tuesday  night  classes  meet 
Wednesday,  June  2 

Continuation  of  registration.    Last  day  to  register  for 

summer  quarter  without  late  fee 
Thursday,  June  3 

8:00  A.M.     Classes  meet  on  schedule 
Saturday,  June  5 

i  8:00  A.M.     Classes  meet  on  Monday  schedule 

Saturday,  June  5 

Last  day  for  registering  or  adding  first  term  courses 
Monday,  June  7,  to  Friday,  June  11 

Annual  Reading  Conference 


Tuesday,  June  8 

Thursday,  June  10 
Thursday,  June  17 

Thursday,  June  25 


Last    day    for    dropping    first    term    courses    without 
penalty 

Last  day  for  registering  or  adding  full  quarter  courses 

Last    day    for    dropping   full    quarter    courses    without 
penalty 


Deadline  for  registering  for  10  July  Graduate  Record 
Examination 
Friday  and  Saturday,  June  26  and  27 

Comprehensive   Examination   for  Master   and  Doctoral 
candidates 


Friday,  July  2 
Monday,  July  5 
Wednesday,  July  7 
Thursday,,  July  8 
Friday,  July  9 

Saturday,  July  10 
Wednesday,  July  14 

(Saturday,  July  17 

National  Teacher  Examination 
Thursday,  Friday,   Saturday,  August  5,   6,  7 

Summer  quarter  examinations 
Wednesday,  August  11 

Graduation  exercises 
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First  term  examinations 

Registration  for  second  term  of  summer  quarter. 

Last  day  for  registering  or  adding  second  term  courses 

English  Proficiency  Examination 

Last   day    for    dropping    second    term    courses    without 
penalty 

Graduate  Record  Examination 

Last  day  to  present  signed  theses  to  Graduate  School 
for  August  graduation  for  Master's  degrees 


PART  ONE 

THE  UNIVERSITY'S  OBJECTIVES  IN  ITS  POST-BACCALAUREATE 
PROGRAMS:  MISSISSIPPI'S  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
NEEDS  AND  POTENTIALS 

The  Objectives 

The  Republic   of  Research 

A  Republic  of  Mutual  Trust 

Gloria  Mundi 

Willing  Disciples  to  a  Discipline 
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THE  UNIVERSITY'S  OBJECTIVES  IN  ITS  POST-BACCALAUREATE 
PROGRAMS:  MISSISSIPPI'S  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
NEEDS  AND  POTENTIALS 

The  purpose  of  this  introduction  is  to  emphasize  that  the  advanced  de» 
gree  program  of  the  University  of  Southern  Misissippi  is  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive -  difficult  for  the  student,  expensive  for  the  supporting  society.  In 
graduate  work,  cheaper  quantity  can  never  compensate  for  dearer  quality. 

It  is  equally  the  purpose  of  this  introduction  to  emphasize  that  the  end 
result  accruing  from  this  difficult  and  expensive  program  is  worth  the 
hardship  and  the  cost  -  many  times  over  -  not  only  to  the  qualified  graduate 
but,  even  more,  to  the  supporting  society. 

The  graduate  program  is,  in  fact,  indispensable  to  all  of  those  now 
concerned  with  the  Mississippi  region's  future. 

The  Objectives 

To  attempt  to  speak  for  the  entire  faculty  about  this  University's  ob- 
jectives in  its  graduate  program  is  not  only  unrealistic;  it  is  almost  incon- 
ceivable. 

Yet  it  is  possible  in  general  terms  to  visualize  what  should  constitute 
an  advanced  degree  program  in  the  ideal  university;  and  it  is  even  possible 
to  be  relatively  specific  in  the  case  of  the  state-supported  University  of 
Southern  Missisippi. 

A  graduate  degree  program,  we  can  say  at  the  beginning,  is  not  just 
more  and  more  time  spent  on  more  and  more  specialized  courses  beyond 
the  baccalaureate. 

In  essence,  a  graduate  degree  program  is  the  formalized  expression  of  the 
democratic  process  of  enfranchising  a  new  member  in  the  self-governing, 
self-correcting,  and  self-renewing,  world-ranging  "Explorers'  Club"  of 
scholars. 

There  are  a  number  of  key  words  in  the  above  key  sentence;  and  every- 
thing in  this  "Graduate  Programs"  Bulletin  hinges  upon  and  follows  from 
these  key  words. 

Defining  the  key  words  in  their  appropriate  matrix,  for  example,  can 
help  us  to   answer  such  questions  as  these: 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  control  the  quality  of  applicants  for  advanced 
degrees? 

What  is  the  appropriate  role  and  place  of  course  work  in  the  total 
degree  program? 

Why   is   a   foreign   language   requirement   desirable? 

Why  are  courses  in  statistics  or  semantics  or  the  design  o£  experiments 
basic  to  many  advanced  programs? 

What  is  the  importance  of  the  library  collection?  or  of  laboratory 
facilities? 

What  is  the  reason  for  a  comprehensive  examination? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  an  oral  examination,  and  why  should  any  mem- 
ber of  the  graduate  faculty  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  oral? 

What  criteria  are  viable  for  judging  the  quality  of  theses  and  disserta- 
tions? 

The  Republic  of  Research 

To  help  answer  these  and  other  questions,  we  can  employ  an  illustration 
somewhat  similar  to  that  used  by  Oxonian  Michael  Polanyi  in  his  lecture 
"The  Republic  of  Science"  delivered  at  Roosevelt  University  in  1962.    Pro- 
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fessor  Emeritus  Polanyi  used  the  concept  of  a  gigantic  jigsaw  puzzle,  so 
large  that  a  number  of  puzzle  solvers  are  at  work  on  it  simultaneously, 
"putting  the  puzzle  together  in  sight  of  the  others,  so  that  every  time  a  piece 
of  it  is  fitted  in  by  one  helper,  all  the  others  will  immediately  watch  out 
for  the  next  step  that  becomes  possible  in  consequence." 

The  reality  behind  the  concept  of  the  puzzle  is,  of  course,  "truth"  as  it 
is  "known"  to  the  republic  of  research  and  development  scholars  engaged 
in  seeking  valid  answers  to  their  endless  questions  about  the  natural  world. 

The  rewards  which  in  due  course  result  from  fitting  together  the  pieces 
of  this  "truth"  are  indeterminate  but  immense.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  to  the 
puzzle  solvers  the  prize  valued  above  all  others  is  the  challenge  and  achieve- 
ment of  the  puzzle  itself. 

We  can  perhaps  improve  on  Professor  Polanyi's  illustration  by  stipulat- 
ing that,  as  each  piece  is  fitted  into  place,  the  puzzle  magically  continues 
to  grow  in  size  andi  complexity  and,  therefore,  promises  no  final  solution  - 
ever!  This  is,  indeed,  part  of  its  endless  excitement!  Like  a  Persian  rug 
pattern,  its  intricacies  are  such  that  pieces  added  to  the  "completed"  portion 
of  the  puzzle  may,  indeed,  suggest  such  intriguing  possibilities  that  the 
puzzle  solvers  will  agree  to  rearrange  what  they  have  already  "solved"  and 
begin   upon  entirely   different   approaches. 

We  can  further  stipulate  that,  with  exceedingly  rare  exceptions,  no 
single  one  of  the  puzzle-solving  helpers  can  see  the  full  dimensions  of  the 
puzzle  save  in  the  most  general  terms.  The  "solutions"  are,  therefore,  neces- 
sarily having  to  grow  by  bits  and  pieces,  with  one  helper  or  group  of 
helpers  sometimes  moving  toward  another  group  in  creating  cosmos  from 
chaos,  and  sometimes  becoming  ever  more  specialized  and  seemingly  isolated 
from  any  immediately  apparent  relationship  to  any  other  group.  All  the 
while,  however,  each  helper  is  working  with  those  particular  pieces  of  the 
puzzle  he  feels  he  is  most  effective  in  fitting  together;  and  he  willingly 
moves  to  another  part  of  the  puzzle  only  when  he  runs  up  against  a  tem- 
porary stalemate  in  his  familiar  section  of  the  giant  challenge. 

We  can,  finally,  stipulate  that  the  trend  in  the  puzzle-solving  process, 
which  for  generations  favored  specialization  within  each  so-called  discipline, 
is  now  becoming  rather  more  "inter-disciplinary."  At  the  same  time,  new 
categories  of  disciplines  are  constantly  being  created  to  cope  with  the 
puzzle's  continued  growth  in  size  and  complexity.  In  other  words,  more  and 
more  of  the  mutually  censoring  helpers  are  finding  that  -  once  they  have 
demonstrated  their  competence  to  their  peers  within  one  discipline  -  their 
facility  in  working  on  one  part  of  the  puzzle  can  be  transferred  without  too 
much  loss  in  required  reorientation  to  a  different  but  more  immediately 
promising  section  of  the  puzzle,  which  may  or  may  not  fall  within  the  tra- 
ditional disciplinary  pattern.  In  fact,  some  of  the  helpers  are  becoming 
expert  in  such  "inter-disciplinary"  or  "extra-disciplinary"  transfer,  finding, 
for  example,  that  illuminating  concepts  like  "thresholds"  or  "quantum  jumps" 
worked  out  within  one  discipline  can  be  manipulated  effectively  to  solve 
problems  in  differing  portions  of  the  puzzle.  Among  other  instances  of 
problem-solving  competencies  which  can  be  applied  across  many  of  the 
traditional  disciplinary  divisions  are  statistical  skills,  or  the  developable  art 
of  intuitive  pattern-recognition.  The  result  of  such  growing  inter-disciplinary 
activity  is  that  many  linking  points  of  view  and  general  concepts  are  being 
cultivated  which  facilitate  the  "self-coordination  of  independent  initiatives" 
Professor  Polanyi  cites  as  basic  to  the  puzzle-solving  system's  over-all  ef- 
ficiency. 
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A  Republic  of  Mutual  Trust 

This  current  growth  of  inter-disciplinary  activity  in  the  puzzle-solving 
system,  however,  has  served  but  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  the  sys- 
tem's premium  on  mutual  credibility.  The  system  can  and  does  work  only 
when  the  puzzle  solvers  trust  each  other  -  or,  even  better,  admire  and  en- 
courage each  other's  work  and  puzzle-solving  facility.  On  the  basis  of  this 
mutual  trust  and  admiration  the  solutions  grow  apace.  When  muual  trust 
gives  way  to  mutual  suspicion,  however,  the  system  is  no  longer  a  coordinat- 
ed system;  the  doubts  stop  not  only  any  current  progress  but  are  retroactive 
also,  tainting  what  had  been  accepted  earlier. 

Mutual  credibility  is  established  and  maintained  by  the  methods  which 
recognized  scholars  have  developed  through  generations  of  hard  trial  and 
error  to  explain  to  each  other  just  what  was  done  asd  just  how  it  was  done 
as  they  fit  each  new  piece  into  the  nexus  of  the  puzzle.  These  methods 
include  such  sine  qua  nons  as  precision  in  definitions  and  descriptions,  ob- 
jectivity in  gathering  data,  clear  distinction  between  theory  and  fact,  or 
between  intuitive  or  creative  hypothesis  and  its  systematic  verification. 
Always  the  scholar  invites  others  scholars  to  check  each  definition,  each 
perception,   each  accumulative  bit   of  replicable   verification. 

As  they  become  so  "known"  through  the  self- correcting  openness  of  the 
methods  used  to  verify  them,  the  "completed"  portions  of  the  puzzle  tradi- 
tionally have  been  sorted  out  into  learned  "disciplines"  embodied  in  self- 
igoverning  societies  or  academic  faculties  -  i.e.,  biology,  or  mathematics,  or 
chemistry,  etc.  It  is  this  formalized  academic  or  learned  structure  which 
represents  and  holds  the  collective  intelligence  resulting  from  the  "self- 
coordination  of  independent  initiatives."  The  journals  endorsed  by  the 
learned  societies,  publishing  the  "solutions"  of  most  interest  to  each  discip- 
line, are  the  traditional  means  by  which  each  helper  at  work  on  the  giant 
puzzle  has  been  able  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  being  made  both  in  his 
own,  immediate  field  as  well  as  in  other,  less  closely  related  fields  of  "knowl- 
edge." Academic  publication,  in  other  words,  transmits  through  the  world- 
wide network  of  organized  scholarship  the  "new"  information  alerting  the 
puzzle  solvers  to  "watch  out  for  the  next  step  that  becomes  possible  in 
consequence."  Publication  transmits  not  only  the  "solutions"  but  also  the 
methods  which  make  these  "solutions"  mutually  trustworthy  and  credible. 

Gloria   Mundi 

It  is  this  marvelously  elaborated  structure  of  scholarship  -  this  academic 
culture  -  which  is  the  wonder  of  the  world,  the  intellectual  glory  which  has 
made  man,  as  the  only  communicating  and  therefore  cumulative  learner  in 
creation,  the  miracle  of  the  ages.  With  all  its  admitted  faults,  it  is  this 
worldwide  republic  of  scholarship  -  self-governing,  self-correcting,  and  self- 
renewing  -  which  has  enabled  civilized  man  up  to  this  point  to  prevail 
against  all  challengers:  to  prevail  against  even  his  own  residual  incivility. 

To  become  a  recognized  member  of  this  worldwide  republic  of  scholars 
is,  therefore,  a  privilege  above  all  others. 

The  privilege  must  be  earned. 

The  privilege  of  membership  in  the  republic  of  research  must  be  earned 
simply  because,  otherwise,  the  system  will  not  and  can  not  be  self-correcting 
and  self-renewing.  There  is  a  threshold  of  individual  excellence  and  quality 
v/hich  alone  can  guarantee  the  republic's  continuance. 

Diluting  the  standards  for  admission  of  new  members  for  any  reason 
will  always  mean  a  compounded  loss  of  efficiency. 
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Since  the  standards  are  worldwide,  no  local  agency  can  undermine  them 
without  risking  a  reputation  which  might  need  generations  to  retrieve. 

No  university,  therefore,  can  afford  to  jeopardize  its  own  good  name 
by  confusing  quantity  with  quality  in  graduate  degree  programs.  Whether 
the  pressure  to  reduce  standards  comes  from  the  supporting  society,  or 
from  students,  the  pressure  must  be  resisted,  for  the  good  of  the  students 
and  of  society. 

Willing  Disciples  to  a  Discipline 

Now  how  are  new  candidates  for  membership  apprenticed? 

There  has  been  perfected  no  better  system  than  to  make  the  apprentices 
the  direct  and  personal  responsibility  of  an  established  master  who  will  de- 
vote to  them  the  time  and  effort  required  to  demonstrate  how  the  puzzle 
solving  proceeds. 

Ideally,  the  established  master  should  be  just  that  -  a  scholar  whose 
record  of  publication  is  proof  that  his  competency  is  recognized  wherever 
the  "literature"  of  his  disciplinary  field  or  fields  may  circulate. 

The  standards  for  admission  of  new  members,  therefore,  are  based  upon 
the  standards  for  established  members,  in  the  most  profound  sense.  The 
process  of  learning  how  to  become  a  puzzle  solver  begins  with  puzzle  solv- 
ing. The  master  best  teaches  research  by  doing  research,  with  his  appren- 
tices alongside  him  in  the  library  or  laboratory. 

Since  time  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  commodities  to  the  master  puzzle 
solver,  the  worth  of  the  time  spent  on  teaching  his  disciples  must  be  cali- 
brated against  other  uses  for  that  time.  The  apprentices  can  not  be  half 
taught,  nor  can  the  master's  time  and  energy  be  spread  too  thinly.  This 
means,  in  consequence,  that  the  apprentice  must  be  selected  every  bit  as 
carefully  as  the  master  is  selected  -  and  with  the  master's  personal  blessing 
upon  their  partnership:  a  working  relationship  which  can  be  as  close,  and 
as  creative,  as  any  other  of  which  humans  are  capable. 

The  University  of  Southern  Mississippi's  procedures  for  graduate  admis- 
sion reflect  this  concern  for  careful  and  personal  selection  of  advanced  de- 
gree candidates.  The  requirements  detailed  in  Part  II  recognize  the  sup- 
porting society's  heavy  investment  in  those  the  University  chooses. 

The  Place  of  Course  Work  in  Puzzle   Solving 

The  quality  control  which  begins  with  the  admission  of  applicants  to 
graduate  status  continues  with  formal  course  programs  tailored  to  fit  the 
candidates'  individual  needs  and  aims.  Nationally  standardized  tests,  such 
as  the  Miller  Analogies  and  the  Graduate  Record  Examination,  plus  the  de- 
partment's own  probing  reviews,  help  to  diagnose  both  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses, not  only  in  achieving  mastery  of  a  subject  field,  but  also  in  com- 
munication skills  and  analytical  thinking.  Appropriate,  self-correcting  course 
work  at  the  graduate  level  can  then  be  planned  to  fit  the  diagnoses. 

The  object  of  course  work  is  to  increase  the  candidate's  mastery  of  the 
academic  literature  and  the  structure  of  a  subject  field.  This  familiarity 
with  the  learned  journals  and  with  the  underlying  structure  of  a  particular 
discipline  is  the  way  the  candidate  "learns  how  to  learn",  acquiring  both  the 
framework  on  which  new  information  can  be  hung,  and  the  reading  keys 
to  the  acquisition  of  that  new  information. 

The  course  work,  however,  is  always  subsidiary  to  the  contribution 
which  the  graduate- degree  candidate  is  expected  to  make.  Course  work,  in 
other  words,  can  help  with  the  puzzle  solving,  but  never  replace  it.  The 
end    objective    of    any    acceptable    graduate    program    is    to    go    beyond    the 
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status  quo  which  course  work  formalizes.  The  course  work  is  orthodox,  but 
the  candidate  must  be,  to  some  extent,  unorthodox  in  his  thesis  ot  disserta- 
tion. In  sum,  he  studies  orthodoxy  in  order  to  change  it;  and,  thereafter, 
he  must  be  ready  to  champion  his  unorthodoxy  against  all  comers. 

The  course  work  requirements  detailed  in  Parts  IV  and  V,  therefore, 
must  be  considered  as  minimum  requirements,  designed  to  give  the  candidate 
the  subject-field  competence  he  will  need  to  demonstrate  in  his  comprehen- 
sive examination.  In  the  comprehensive  examination,  the  candidate  estab- 
lishes his  knowledge  of  the  orthodox;  in  the  oral  examination,  he  defends 
his  unorthodoxy. 

And  the  foreign  language  requirement,  where  specified  for  certain  de- 
grees? 

Desirable  partly  because  much  of  the  learned  publication  in  certain 
subject  fields  may  be  in  languages  other  than  English:  German  in  science, 
for  example,  with  Russian  coming  up  fast;  French  or  Spanish  or  Greek  or 
Latin  in  humanities  or  history.  Desirable,  again,  because  even  where  trans- 
lations are  available,  the  fact  of  the  language  scatter  itself  re-emphasizes 
the  worldwide  character  of  the  republic  of  research.  Desirable  partly  be- 
cause the  approach  to  learning  a  foreign  language  can  re-emphasize  the 
structure  of  language  itself  and  of  semantics.  Objective  communication,  a 
principal  goal  of  learning,  is  an  essay  in  thinking  verbally;  and  comparative 
languages  afford  good  training  in  such  thinking.  This  last  skill  is  quite 
noticeable  in  work  with  computers,  where  language  experts  seem  to  have 
a  particular  advantage  in  their  ability  to  put  problems  into  language  the 
computer  can  comprehend. 

The  Facilities  and  the  Climate  of  Learning 

The  new  potency  which  such  a  costly  tool  as  the  computer  brings  to 
research  and  development  is  an  apt  example  of  the  geometric  pyramiding 
of  both  research  investments  and  research  potential.  The  growing  points 
in  the  puzzle  solving  of  today  and  tomorrow  are  calling  for  enormously 
expanded  libraries  and  laboratories  -  whole  new  dimensions  in  information 
storage  and  retrieval  processes;  whole  new  orders  of  magnitude  in  data 
processing;  laboratory  equipment  and  facilities  which  can  only  be  described 
as  fantastic  save  by  those  who  convert  today's  fantasy  into  tomorrow's 
reality. 

It  is  this  very  increase  in  research  investment  which  now  puts  an  ever- 
increasing  premium  on  research  design.  The  careful  screening  of  applicants 
to  graduate  status  must  be  accompanied  by  an  equally  careful  screening  of 
their  research-problem  proposals,  since  many  of  the  projected  theses  and 
dissertations  will  involve  increased  administrative  investments  in  library 
and  laboratory  facilities;  and  the  possibilities  for  spending  here  are  quite 
literally  endless.  The  ratio  of  costs  to  results  can  be  kept  reasonable  only 
by  increasing  the  ratio  of  thought  invested  beforehand  in  research  design. 
This  means  that  the  graduate-program  candidate  must  select  research  projects 
which  are  neither  unprofitably  easy  nor  impossibly  difficult,  given  the  cur- 
rent investment  in  the  University's  learning  facilities.  Another  way  of  say- 
ing the  same  thing  is  that  the  graduate-program  candidate  must  select  those 
research  projects  which  will  require  from  him  the  maximum  ratio  of  indivi- 
dual thought  and  ingenuity  in  proportion  to  the  University's  investment.  And 
still  another  way  of  saying  the  same  thing  is  that  the  graduate-program 
candidate  at  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi  must  always  remain 
superior  to  his  instruments,  exemplifying  to  the  worldwide  republic  of  re- 
search that  at  this  University  the  supreme  instrument  is  and  shall  be  the 
human  mind. 
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The  Potential  of  Mind-Power 

Developing  the  Mississippi  region's  mind-power  is  the  accepted  respon- 
sibility of  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi.  The  University's  graduate- 
degree  program  is  simply  the  capstone  of  a  structure  which,  beginning  with 
the  training  of  teachers  for  nursery  and  elementary  schools,  carries  out  the 
University's  mission  of  mind-power  development  through  the  region's  second- 
ary schools,  junior  colleges,  undergraduate  degree  and  continuing  education 
programs.  Every  element  in  the  region's  human  resource  development  ca- 
pacity is  affected  by  the  University's  leadership  at  one  point  or  another. 

But  the  graduate   degree   program  is  paramount. 

It  is  paramount  not  just  because  the  social  scientists  predict  that  each 
doctor  of  philosophy  attracted  to  or  retained  in  the  Mississippi  region  will 
mean  at  least  one  hundred  well  paying  jobs  resulting  from  research  and  de- 
velopment innovation.  It  is  paramount  not  just  because  each  doctor  of  phil- 
osophy lost  to  the  region  will  mean  the  loss  of  at  least  one  hundred  well 
paying  jobs  dependent  on  continued  research  and  development  innovation. 
It  is  paramount  because  each  advanced  degree  awarded  by  this  University 
is  one  more  world-spanning  circuit  wiring  Mississippi's  continued  develop- 
ment  into   the   wondrous   potential  of  man's   cumulative   wisdom. 

We  face  a  change  in  the  rate  of  change  such  as  has  challenged  no  pre- 
vious generation  of  men.  At  least  one  former  university  president  foresees 
a  "workless  and  wantless"  world,  projecting  present  technological  trends 
to  predict  a  social  landscape  in  which  automated-plant  output  creates  the 
problem  of  sustaining  volume  distribution  to  people  who  are  economically 
significant  as  consumers  rather  than  as  productive  manpower. 

But  if  Mississippi's  reserves  of  manpower  should  decline  in  relative  im- 
portance, Mississippi's  dependence  on  mind-power  must  increase,  geometri- 
cally. Investing  in  mind-power  is  not  only  the  safest  investment  Mississip- 
pians  can  make;  it  is  the  only  investment  which  can  secure  all  our  others. 
It  is,  as  we  said  at  the  beginning,  the  one  indispensable  investment. 

Self-Governing,   Self -Correcting.,   and  Self-Renewing 

Ultimate  truth  is  yet  to  be  revealed  to  mortal  men,  but  the  very  fact 
of  their  manhood  constantly  challenges  men  to  seek  that  truth. 

"...  It  is  the  glory  of  God,  says  Solomon,  to  conceal  a  thing: 
but  the  honour  of  kings  is  to  search  out  a  matter.  Kings  have  long 
abdicated  their  inheritance:  it  is  our  honour  to  search  out  the  things 
which  God  has  concealed  ...  It  is  to  some  such  game  of  hide-and- 
seek  that  we  are  invited  by  that  power  which  planted  in  us  the  de- 
sire to  find  out  what  is  concealed,  and  stored  the  universe  with 
hidden  things  that  we  might  delight  ourselves  in  discovering  them. 
And  the  pleasure  of  discovery  differs  from  other  pleasures  in  this, 
that  it  is  shadowed  by  no  fear  of  satiety  on  the  one  hand  or  of 
frustration  on  the  other.  Other  desires  perish  in  their  gratification, 
but  the  desire  of  knowledge  never:  the  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  see- 
ing nor  the  ear  filled  with  hearing.  Other  desires  become  the  oc- 
casion of  pain  through  dearth  of  the  material  to  gratify  them,  but 
not  the  desire  of  knowledge:  the  sum  of  things  to  be  known  is  in- 
exhaustible, and  however  long  we  read  we  shall  never  come  to  the 
end  of  our  story-book.  So  long  as  the  mind  of  man  is  what  it  is, 
it  will  continue  to  exult  in  advancing  on  the  unknown  throughout 
the  infinite  field  of  the  universe;  and  the  tree  of  knowledge  will 
remain  for  ever,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  a  tree  to  be  desired  to 
make   one   wise   ..." 

—  the  poet  A.  E.  Housman  in  his  Introductory  Lecture  as  Professor  of 
Latin  at  University  College,,  London,  3  October  1892. 
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ADMISSION   REQUIREMENTS   AND   PROCEDURES 

As  the  outline  on  the  preceding  page  suggests,  admission  to  the  Grad- 
uate School  is  not  the  same  as  admission  to  the  status  of  candidacy  for  a 
degree.  The  Graduate  School,  as  such,  grants  no  degrees.  The  graduate  de- 
gree programs  are  departmental  responsibilities  within  each  of  the  following 
colleges,  schools,  and  divisions  of  the  University: 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
School  of  Business  Administration 
School  of  Education  and  Psychology 
School  of  Fine  Arts 
Division  of  Home  Economics 

It  must  be  emphasized,  therefore,  that  admission  to  the  status  of  can- 
didacy for  a  degree  has  specific  additional  requirements  and  procedures  be- 
yond the  general  requirements  and  procedures  for  admission  to  the  Graduate 
School  itself. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School 
General   Requirements: 

1.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  must  hold  a  bac- 
calaureate degree  from  an  institution  approved  by  a  recognized  accrediting 
agency. 

2.  Applicants  must  be  eligible  to  re-enter  in  good  standing  the  last 
college  or  university  they  attended. 

3.  Applicants  must  present  evidence,  by  official  transcript  (two  copies), 
of  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  2.5  (figured  on  an  A  equals  4.0  scale) 
for  the  last  two  years  of  undergraduate  study,  and  a  grade  point  average 
of  at  least  3.0  on  undergraduate  courses  in  the  field  of  proposed  graduate 
study.  Any  exception  to  this  requirement  must  be  cleared  with  the  appro- 
priate department  chairman  and  the  dean  concerned. 

4.  The  department  in  which  the  applicant  proposes  to  concentrate  his 
graduate  study  must  be  satisfied  that  the  applicant  shows  promise  of  satis- 
factory accomplishment  of  the  department's  graduate  degree  lequirements. 

5.  The  dean  concerned,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  must  be 
satisfied  that  the  applicant  shows  promise  of  intellectual  or  professional 
achievement  consonant  with  the  degree  sought. 

Specific  Procedures  for  New  Students: 

1.  Application  materials  are  available  from  the  Director  of  Admissions, 
Box   11,   Southern  Station,  Hattiesburg. 

2.  All  credentials  (application,  recommendations,  medical  examination 
record,  two  transcripts  from  each  institution  attended)  must  be  submitted 
by  the  deadline  date  published  in  the  University   Calendar. 

3.  After  all  credentials  are  received,  the  Admissions  Office  will  compute 
the  applicant's  grade  point  average  and  will  forward  the  application  and  tran- 
scripts to  the  appropriate  department  chairman  and  dean,  and  to  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School.  As  soon  as  the  application  has  been  processed  by 
the  department  chairman,  the  dean  concerned,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  the  Director  of  Admissions  will  notify  the  applicant  of  the  Univer- 
sity's decision  on  his  request  for  admission. 
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Specific  Procedures  for  Former  Students: 

1.  Application  materials  are  available  from  the  Director  of  Admissions, 
Box  11,  Southern  Station,  Hattiesburg. 

2.  Students  who  have  been  in  previous  attendance  at  the  University  of 
Southern  Mississippi  as  undergraduates  should  submit  their  application  and 
supporting  credentials  at  least  three  weeks  in  advance  of  registration. 
Former  students  must  request  the  Registrar  to  furnish  the  Admissions  Office 
with  a  memorandum  of  credits  earned  at  the  University  of  Southern  Missis- 
sippi. Two  transcripts  must  be  submitted  from  each  other  institution  at- 
tended since  the  last  attendance  at  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi. 

3.  After  all  credentials  are  received,  the  Admissions  Office  will  compute 
the  applicant's  grade  point  average  and  will  forward  the  application  and 
transcripts  to  the  appropriate  department  chairman  and  dean,  and  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  As  soon  as  the  application  has  been  processed 
by  the  department  chairman,  the  dean  concerned,  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  the  Director  of  Admissions  will  notify  the  applicant  of 
the  University's  decision  on  his  request  for  admission. 

Types  of  Admission  to  Graduate  Standing: 

1.  Regular  Graduate  Student.  An  applicant  who  meets  all  admission 
requirements  as  outlined  above  is  considered  to  be  a  regular  graduate 
student. 

2.  Conditional  Graduate  Student.  An  applicant  whose  background  in- 
dicates certain  deficiencies  may  be  admitted  as  a  "conditional"  graduate 
student  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  chairman  of  the  applicant's  pro- 
posed major  department  and  with  the  approval  of  both  the  dean  concerned 
and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  A  "conditional"  graduate  student 
must  make  grades  of  "B"  or  better  in  his  first  three  graduate  courses  (a 
minimum  of  12  quarter  hours  credit)  if  he  is  to  continue  in  the  Graduate 
School.  After  the  above  requirement  has  been  met,  the  chairman  of  the 
department  has  the  authority  to  inform  the  Registrar  that  the  conditional" 
admission  may  be  removed.  The  student  will  then  be  reclassified  as  a 
"regular"  graduate  student. 

3.  Non-Degree  Graduate  Student.  This  limited  type  of  admission  is 
reserved  for  those  individual  instances  where  applicants  can  not  meet  the 
requirements  for  admission  as  a  "conditional"  graduate  student.  Students 
offered  this  "non-degree"  type  of  admission  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions 
and  Credits  (Graduate)  are  permitted  to  register  and  earn  credit  for  grad- 
uate courses;  but  they  may  not  apply  for  admission  to  candidacy  for  a  grad- 
uate degree  at  the  Uunversiiy  of  Southern  Mississippi. 

Permission  for  Undergraduate  Seniors  to  Register  for  Graduate  Credit: 

Exceptionally  well  qualified  undergraduate  students  at  the  University  of 
Southern  Mississippi  may  apply  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  per- 
mission to  take  course  work  for  graduate  credit  if  they  are  within  eight 
quarter  hours  of  meeting  bachelor's  degree  requirements  as  shown  by  a 
memorandum  of  credits  from  the  Registrar's  Office.  If  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  approves,  the  student  may  then  register  for  graduate  courses 
up  to  a  maximum  of  eight  quarter  hours  of  graduate  credit  with  a  total 
course  load  not  exceeding  sixteen  quarter  hours.  The  student  must  complete 
requirements  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  within  the  first  quarter  in  which 
he  registers  for  graduate  courses.  The  student's  application  for  admission 
to  the  Graduate  School  will  not  be  given  final  approval  until  after  he 
satisfies  all  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate  degree. 
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Admission  to  Candidacy  for  a  Degree 

Master's  Degrees: 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  as  either  a  regular  graduate  student 
oi  conditional  graduate  student  does  not  automatically  imply  that  the  stu- 
dent is  admitted  to  the  status  of  candidacy  for  a  degree.  Accumulation  of 
graduate  credit  hours  shall  not  be  construed  to  imply  admission  to  candi- 
dacy for  a  degree.  A  student  may  be  admitted  to  the  status  of  candidacy 
for  a  degree  only  after  he  has  demonstrated  his  ability  and  fitness  to  do 
graduate  work.  This  fitness  and  ability  must  be  demonstrated  in  each  of 
the  following  ways: 

1.  Completion  of  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  of  graduate  work  with  no 
grade  below  a  "B". 

2.  Completion  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (see  Calendar). 

3.  Completion  of  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi  English  Pro- 
ficiency Examination  or  its  equivalent. 

4.  Completion  of  other  requirements  in  the  college,  school,  or  division 
of  his  major  as  specified  in  Part  V. 

5.  Completion  of  the  prescribed  candidacy  for  a  degree  form  obtainable 
from  the  Registrar.  This  form  sets  forth  the  student's  proposed  program 
of  course  work  yet  to  be  completed;  and  it  must  be  signed  by  the  student's 
major  professor.  The  completed  form  should  be  filed  early  in  the  quarter 
next  succeeding  the  student's  completion  of  twelve  hours  of  graduate  work. 
In  all  cases  the  student  must  complete  at  least  twenty  hours  of  graduate 
course  work  after  admission  to  candidacy.  The  student  will  be  notified  by 
the  appropriate  dean  of  the  action  taken  on  his  request  for  admission  to 
candidacy. 

Advanced  Graduate  Study: 

Two  advanced  level  programs  are  available  for  students  who  hold  a 
master's  degree  and  who  wish  additional  graduate  work.  The  first  of  these 
programs  leads  to  the  Educational  Specialist  Certificate;  the  second  covers 
aU  doctoral  programs. 

The  Educational  Specialist  Certificate  is  available  in  the  areas  of  School 
Administration,  Secondary  Education,  and  Elementary  Education.  This  pro- 
gram requires  approximately  one  year  of  graduate  study  beyond  the  master's 
degree  level.  The  requirements  noted  above  for  admission  to  candidacy  for 
a  master's  degree  are  also  applicable  for  the  Educational  Specialist  Certifi- 
cate with  the  exception  that  the  applicant  is  not  required  to  propose  a 
minor  field  of  study.  The  proposed  major  program  must  be  approved  by 
the  candidate's  major  professor,  and  the  graduate  courses  selected  shall  be 
chosen  to  insure  both  breadth  and  depth  in  the  student's  professional  prep- 
aration. 

Doctoral  Degrees:  To  be  admitted  to  the  University's  doctoral  programs, 
the  student  must  show  outstanding  potential  ability,  with  a  minimum  grade 
point  average  of  3.25  on  all  previous  graduate  work.  Students  possessing 
a  minimum  grade  point  average  between  3.0  and  3.25  may  be  admitted  on 
a  conditional  basis  upon  the  specific  recommendation  of  the  department 
chairman.  Minimum  grade  point  averages  in  excess  of  3.25  however,  may  be 
required  by  certain  departments  (see  Part  V  of  this  Bulletin). 
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To  be  admitted  to  advanced  graduate  study,  the  student  must  submit  a 
formal  application  through  the  Admissions  Office  even  though  he  has  suc- 
cessfully completed  a  master's  degree  program  at  the  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi.  Acceptance  as  an  advanced  graduate  student  is  contingent  upon 
the  approval  of  the  department  chairman,  the  dean  concerned,,  and  the 
Dean  of  the*  Graduate  School. 

Scores  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  must  be  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  at  the  time  that  the  application  for 
admission  to  a  doctoral  degree  program  is  submitted.  The  student  can  be 
admitted  only  on  a  conditional  basis  until  such  time  as  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  scores  are  filed. 

Limitations  on  University  Faculty  Members: 

Members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi  above 
the  rank  of  assistant  professor  can  not  become  candidates  for  a  doctoral 
degree  at  this  institution.  They  may,  however,  enroll  for  graduate  courses. 
Faculty  members  of  the  rank  of  instructor  or  assistant  professor  may  be- 
come candidates  for  doctoral  degrees  at  the  University  of  Southern  Mississip- 
pi on  the  same  terms  as  any  other  advanced  graduate  student  candidates. 
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STUDENT  EXPENSES 

A  primary  abjective  of  the  University  is  to  hold  to  a  minimum  the  ex- 
pense of  its  students.  Changes  in  fees  are  made,  whenever  possible,  to  bene- 
fit the  studnts.  Increases  are  made  only  when  required  for  support  of  the 
institution  or  improvement  of  the  activity  program  of  the  students. 

Annoucemenis  concerning  fees  and  expenses  are  subject  to  change  with- 
out notice  and  may  not  be  regarded  as  binding  obligations  of  the  University. 

Fees  and  expenses  are  in  the  form  of  incidental  fees,  room  and  board, 
and  special  fees. 

INCIDENTAL  FEE.  This  fee  is  used  for  general  support  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  consists  of  charges  for  matriculation,  library,  athletic  activities, 
health  service,  University  Union,  University  newspaper,  laboratory,  concert 
series,  maintenance,  etc.  Athletic  activities,  health  service  and  newspaper 
are  not  included  for  part-time  students. 

Clinical  and  hospital  services  covered  by  the  health  service  charge  in- 
cluded in  the  incidental  fee  are  limited  to  cases  of  ordinary  illness.  Services 
are  provided  within  the  limits  of  the  professional,  technical  and  physical 
resources  of  the  clinic.  The  University  does  not  assume  responsibility  in 
cases  of  extended  illness  or  for  treatment  of  chronic  diseases.  Cases  requir- 
ing surgery  must  be  handled  by  a  physician  and  hospital  of  the  student's 
choice. 

ROOM  AND  BOARD.  These  fees  are  assessed  for  all  students  living  in 
University-controlled  housing.  The  room  and  board  fees  are  assessed  for  all 
students  living  in  fraternity  houses.  All  students  rooming  in  dormitories  or 
fraternity  houses  are  required  to  take  their  meals  in  the  University  Commons. 

A  room  deposit  of  $8.00  is  payable  in  advance  for  the  reservation  of  a 
room  in  the  dormitories.  This  amount  is  held  as  a  breakage  deposit  until  a 
student  withdraws  from  the  dormitory. 

A  student  accepting  a  room  in  the  dormitory  will  be  financially  obligated 
to  pay  for  one  quarter  of  the  dormitory  fee.  A  refund  of  the  dormitory  fee 
will  be  made  only  because  of  official  withdrawal  from  the  University. 

No  reduction  in  room  and  board  expenses  is  made  for  absence  of  less 
than  two  continuous  weeks,  and  then  only  when  the  absence  is  necessary 
and  is  reported  to  the  business  office  in  advance.  No  reduction  of  room,  or 
board  is  made  on  account  of  late  entrance. 

OTHER  FEE  INFORMATION.  Fees  of  all  students  are  due  and  payable 
at  time  of  registration;  however,  fees  of  full-time  students  (12  hours  or  more) 
may  be  paid  one-half  upon  entrance  and  the  balance  one  week  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  quarter. 

Students  enrolled  for  more  than  18  quarter  hours  will  be  assessed  an 
additional  $8.00  per  quarter  hour  in  excess  of  18. 

A  fee  of  $1.00  is  assessed  each  quarter  for  operation  of  the  University 
Union.  This  fee  is  added  to  the  incidental  fee  assessment  of  part-time  stu- 
dents. 

Courses  requiring  special  fees  and  music  fees  are  shown  in  the  Special 
Fee  listing  (Table  II). 

A  $6.50  fee  for  the  Southerner  (University  annual)  is  payable  by  all 
full-time  students  on  entrance  in  the  fall  quarter. 

NON-RESIDENT  STATUS.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Institutions  of 
Higher  Learning  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  has  adopted  the  following  regu- 
lations concerning  non-resident  status: 

The  application  of  a  non-resident  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  may  be  con- 
sidered or  not  at  the  option  of  the  executive  head  of  the  institution,  as  has 
heretofore  been  the  prerogative  of  each  institution.    For  the  purpose  of  this 
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by-law  and  all  other  purposes,  the  definitions  and  conditions  governing 
the  resident  status  of  applicants  for  admission  to  any  of  the  institutions  shall 
be  as  follows: 

a.  Residence  of  a  minor.  The  residence  of  a  person  less  than  twenty-one 
(21)  years  of  age  is  that  of  the  father.  After  the  death  of  the  father,  the 
residence  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  mother.  If  the  parents  are  divorced, 
the  residence  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the  parent  who  was  granted  custody 
by  the  court;  or,  if  custody  was  not  granted,  the  residence  continues  to  be 
that  of  the  father.  If  both  parents  are  dead,  the  residence  of  the  minor  is 
that  of  the  last  surviving  parent  at  the  time  of  that  parent's  death  unless 
the  minor  lives  with  a  guardian  of  his  person,  in  which  case  his  residence 
becomes  that  of  the  guardian. 

b.  Residence  of  an  adult.  The  residence  of  an  adult  is  that  place  where 
he  is  domiciled;  that  is,  the  place  where  he  actually  physically  resides  with 
the  intentioni  of  remaining  there  indefinitely  or  of  returning  there  perman- 
ently when  tempararily  absent.  He  is  a  non-resident  if  he  reaches  adulthood 
while  residing  in  another  state,  even  if  he  was  born  in  Mississippi. 

c.  Removal  of  parents  from  Mississippi.  If  the  parents  of  a  minor  who  is 
enrolled  as  a  student  in  an  institution  of  higher  learning  move  their  legal 
residence  to  another  state,  the  minor  is  immediately  classified  as  a  non- 
resident student. 

d.  Twelve  months  of  residence  required.  No  student  may  be  admitted  to 
any  institution  of  higher  learning  as  a  resident  of  Mississippi  unless  his  resi- 
dence, as  defined  hereinabove,  has  been  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  for  a 
continuous  period  of  at  least  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  his  ad- 
mission. 

e.  Residence  in  an  educational  institution  not  counted.  A  person  who  has 
entered  the  State  of  Mississippi  from  another  state  and  enters  an  educational 
institution  within  twelve  months  is  considered  a  non-resident.  For  this  rea- 
son any  period  of  time  when  such  a  person  is  enrolled  in  any  educational  in- 
stitution in  Mississippi  may  not  be  counted  as  any  part  of  the  twelve  (12) 
months  prerequisite  to  his  admission  to  an  institution  of  higher  learning  as 
a  resident  student.  Even  though  he  may  have  been  legally  adopted  by  a 
resident  of  Mississippi,  may  have  been  a  qualified  voter,  or  may  otherwise 
have  sought  to  establish  legal  residence,  such  a  person  will  be  considered  as 
being  a  non-resident  of  Mississippi  if  he  has  entered  this  state  for  the  purpose 
of  enrolling  in  an  educational  institution. 

f.  Residence  status  of  a  married  woman.  A  married  woman  may  claim 
the  residence  status  of  her  husband;  or  she  may  claim  independent  residence 
status  under  the  same  regulations,  set  forth  above,  as  any  other  adult. 

g.  Children  of  parents  who  are  employed  by  Institutions  of  Higher 
Learning.  Children  of  parents  who  are  members  of  the  faculty  or  staff  of 
any  institution  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  be  class- 
ified as  residents  during  the  time  that  their  parents  are  such  members  with- 
out regard  to  the  residence  requirement  of  twelve  (12)  months,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attendance  at  institutions  where  their  parents  are  faculty  and  staff 
members. 

REFUND  POLICY.  A  student  who  officially  withdraws  after  enrollment 
may  obtain  a  refund  in  accordance  with  the  following: 

a.  A  refund  of  90%  of  incidental  and  special  fees  paid  will  be  made  to  a 
student  who  withdraws  within  eight  (8)  days  following  the  last  calendar  day 
of  registration. 

b.  A  full-time  student  withdrawing  for  any  reason  prior  to  midterm  of 
any  quarter  but  following  eight  (8)  days  after  the  last  calendar  day  of  regis- 
tration will  be  refunded  50%  of  the  incidental  and  special  fees. 

c.  A  full-time  student  withdrawing  after  midterm  of  any  quarter  will  not 
be  entitled  to  a  refund  of  fees. 
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d.  Special  and  part-time  students  will  not  be  entitled  to  a  refund  of  fees 
after  eight  (8)  days  from  the  last  calendar  day  of  registration. 

e.  Students  enrolled  for  evening  classes  meeting  twice  a  week  will  not 
be  entitled  to  a  refund  of  fees  unless  withdrawal  is  made  prior  to  the  third 
meeting  of  the  class.  For  evening  classes  meeting  once  a  week,  no  refund 
will  be  made  unless  withdrawal  is  made  prior  to  the  second  meeting  of  the 
class. 

f.  No  adjustment  of  incidental  and  special  fees  will  be  made  when 
courses  are  dropped  after  eight  (8)  days  from  date  of  registration. 

g.  Room  and  board  fees  are  refunded  on  the  basis  of  full  weeks  remain- 
ing in  the  quarter. 

TABLE  I 

EXPENSES  EACH  QUARTER 

FULL-TIME  STUDENT* 

Fixed  Fees 

Incidental  fee   , $  86.00 

Room  rent — air  conditioned  dormitory  69.00 

Room  rent — other  dormitory  54.00 

Board  75.00 

Other  Fees  When  Applicable 
Non-resident  fee — 

Student  enrolling  prior  to  September  1,  1962  $  83.33 

Student  enrolling  after  September  1,  1962  100.00 

The  Southerner  (fall  quarter  only)  ,... _      6.50 

PART-TIME  STUDENT 

Incidental  fee  each  quarter  hour**  __* $     8.00 

Non-resident  fee  each  quarter  hour 

Student  enrolling  prior  to  September  1,  1962  7.00 

Student  enrolling  after  .September  1,   1962  8.50 

jtf on-resident  fee — P.L  16,  894,  and  87-815  veterans  as  follows: 


Full  load  (over  12  hours) 
%   load   (9-11   hours)  ___.*.__ 

1/2   load   (6-8  hours)   

%   load   (1-5  hours)   


Enrolled 

prior  to 

9-1-62 

_$  83.33 

...     62.50 

...     41.66 

.__     20.83 


Enrolled 

after 

9-1-62 

$100.00 

75.00 

50.00 

25.00 


TABLE  II 
SPECIAL  FEES  AND  EXPENSES 


Music  Fees — Private  Lessons 

Graduates  and  Undergraduates: 


1  quarter  hour  per  instructor  ... 

2  quarter  hours  per  instructor 

3  quarter  hours  per  instructor 


Music  Majors 
and  Minors 

$  9.00 

18.00 

26.00 


Non-Music 

Students 

19.00  per  quarter 

36.00  per  quarter 

53.00  per  quarter 


*Twelve  (12)  to  eig-hteen  (18)  quarter  hours  constitutes  a  full  load.  Students  enrolled 
for  more  than  18  hours  will  be  assessed  $8.00  for  each  additional  quarter  hour. 
(PL550  veterans  on  the  undergraduate  level  are  required  by  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion to  carry  a  minimum  of  fourteen  quarter  hours  for  the  entire  quarter!  to  receive 
full   subsistence.) 

**A  fee  of  $1.00  a  quarter  is  added  for  operation  of  the  University  Union  when  this  fee 
is  assessed. 
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Graduates  only: 

4  quarter  hours  per  instructor  35.00  $  70.00  per  quarter 

5  quarter  hours  per  instructor  43.00  87.00  per  quarter 

Each  additional  supervised  lesson  4—     8.00  17.00 

Orchestral  or  Band  Instrument  rental  6.00  6.00  per  quarter 

Summer  Conferences  and  Workshops:* 
Administrators  Workshop 
Aviation  Education  Workshop 
Library  Science  Workshop 
Reading  Conference 
School  Lunch  Managers  Workshop 

Examinations  and  Graduation: 

Revalidation  Examination  $     5.00  when  applicable 

Special  Examination  3.00  when  applicable 

Graduation  fee — Bachelor  and  Master.  $  12.00  with  application  for  degree 

Graduation   fee — Doctoral   $  70.00  with  application  for  degree 

National  Teachers  Examination 

(Education   majors)    $  11.00 

Late  application   . $  14.00 

Thesis  binding,  not  to  exceed*  . $  12.00  when  applicable 

Thesis  preparation,  not  to  exceed*  $  75.00  when  applicable 

Extension   Center  $     8.00  per  quarter  hour 

Registration  and  Records: 

American  College  Test  -^ $     5.00  when  applicable 

Change  of   Schedule   $     5.00  when  applicable 

Audit  Fee   (Non-Credit)  + $     4.00  per  quarter  hour 

Late  Registration  $  10.00  full  load 

$     5.00  partial  load 

Memorandum  of  credits  $       .50  when  applicable 

Transcript  of  credits  1.00  when  applicable 

Science  Breakage  $     5.00  per  card 

Card   is  purchased   in   business    office   before    attending   first    laboratory 
meeting.    Any  balance  on  card  upon  completion  of  course  is  refundable. 

VETERANS.  Incidental  fees,  laboratory  fees,  and  cost  of  books  and  sup- 
plies are  covered  by  G.I  Bill  of  Rights  for  P.L.  894,  P.L.  16,  and  87-815 
veterans. 

Korean  veterans  under  P.L.  550  receive  their  allowances  directly  from 
the  Veterans  Administration  and  are  therefore  subject  to  pay  all  fees  to  the 
University  as  non-veteran  students. 

"'Actual  costs  of  charts,  typing-,  materials,  binding-,  etc.,  payable  by  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights 
for  P.L.  894,  P.L.  16,  and  87-815  veterans  on  presentation  of  bills  by  veterans  to  Uni- 
versity. 

AVAILABLE   FINANCIAL   HELP   FOR   GRADUATE   STUDENTS 

In  addition  to  its  regular  graduate  fellowships  supported  from  the  Uni- 
versity's general  academic  budget,  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi 
is  becoming  the  custodian  of  a  growing  number  of  research  and  other  special 
funds  available  for  supporting  graduate  students.  For  the  latest  information 
on  this  available  financial  help  for  graduate  students,  write  to  the  Dean  of 
the   Graduate  School,  Box  24,  Southern  Station,  Hattiesburg. 


*The  fees  for  the  above  conferences  and  workshops  will  be  listed  in  the  brochures  pub- 
listed  for  each  conference.  The  conference  and  workshop  fees  do  not  include  the  $8.00 
per  quarter  hour  assessment  for  incidental  fee  where  college  credit  is  desired,  nor  do 
they  include  the  conference   charge  for  room  and  board. 
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GENERAL    ACADEMIC   REGULATIONS   AND    REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  GRADUATE   STUDENTS 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Part  IV  and  the  succeeding  Part  V  of  this 
Bulletin  to  make  explicit  and  specific  the  University's  graduate  program 
requirements  and  general  academic  regulations  which  were  implied  in  the 
general  objectives  of  Part  I. 

The  Graduate  School's  Place  Within  the  University   Structure 

The  Graduate  School  at  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi  was 
established  in  1947  to  recognize  the  institution's  growing  responsibilities  as 
a  center  of  higher  learning,  and  to  provide  an  academic  environment  in 
which  advanced  research  and  free  inquiry  could  develop  to  the  advantage 
of  both  the  student  and  the  State.  In  the  years  since  1947,  the  University's 
graduate  programs  have  developed  logically  on  the  growing  points  of  strong 
undergraduate  schools  and  departments  to  meet  the  Mississippi  region's 
needs  for  professional  competence  beyond  the  academic  measure  of  the 
baccalaureate  degree. 

The  Graduate  School  is  administered  by  a  Dean,  executing  policies  de- 
termined by  the  Graduate  Council,  of  which  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School   serves   as    chairman. 

The  present  composition  of  the  Graduate  Council  (see  Part  VI)  includes: 
the  Dean  of  the  University,  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration,  the  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Education  and  Psychology,  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Home  Economics,  and  the  University  Librarian 
as  permanent  ex  officio  members;  and  nine  members  of  the  Graduate  Faculty 
serving  staggered  terms  of  three  years.  These  latter  are  elected  from  and 
by  the  faculties  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  School  of  Business 
Administration,  and  the  School  of  Education  and  Psychology,  as  indicated 
in  Part  VI  of  this  Bulletin. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Graduate  Council,  representing  both  admin- 
istration and  faculty,  include: 

1.  Determining  policies  of  admission  to  the  Graduate  School. 

2.  Considering  and  approving  graduate  programs  submitted  to  the 
Council  through  curriculum  committees  of  each  college,  school,  and  division. 

3.  Electing  members  to  the  Graduate  Faculty  upon  recommendation  by 
the  academic  deans  and  division  chairmen. 

4.  Approving  new  courses  and  deleting  courses  for  graduate  credit. 

5.  Acting  upon  any   other  problems   affecting   graduate   programs. 

The  graduate  programs  approved  by  the  Council  are  carried  out  through 
the  Graduate  Faculty  (see  Part  VI)  in  each  degree-granting  college,  school, 
and  division  of  the  University's  academic  organization. 

Degree  and   Specialist  Programs   Offered 

As  the  Table  of  Contents  page  indicates,  the  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi  now  offers  graduate  level  programs  in  nearly  every  recognized 
academic  discipline.  Even  those  departments  not  yet  ready  to  offer  master  or 
doctoral  degrees  are  usually  equipped  to  offer  a  graduate  minor.  The  School 
of  Education  and  Psychology,  which  pioneered  graduate  programs  at  this  Uni- 
versity, offers  not  only  master  (M.Ed.,  M.A.,  M.S.)  and  doctoral  (Ph.D.  and 
Ed.D.)  degrees,  but  also  the  Educational  Specialist  Certificate.  The  College 
of  Arts    and   Sciences   offers   master    (M.A.    and   M.S.)    and   doctoral    (Ph.D.) 
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degrees.  The  School  of  Business  Administration  offers  the  Master  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  (M.B.A.)  degree,  as  well  as  M.A.  and  M.S.  degrees.  The 
School  of  Fine  Arts  offers  the  Master  of  Music  (M.M.)  and  Master  of  Music 
Education  (M.M.Ed.)  degrees,  as  well  as  a  Master  of  Arts  in  Theatre.  The 
Division  of  Home  Economics  offers  the  Master  of  Science  degree.  See  Part 
V  for  the  departmental  curricula  covering  each  of  these  degree  and  specialist 
programs. 

Resident  and  Credit  Hour  Requirements  and  Time  Limitations 

1.  For  Master  Degrees:  The  minimum  resident  requirement  for  the 
master's  degree  is  three  quarters  as  a  full-time  student.  All  of  the  quarters 
may  be  summer  quarters.  This  requirement  presupposes  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  at  least  46  quarter  hours  of  graduate  credit.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
graduate  Situdents  to  need  four  quarters  of  course  work  to  complete  the 
46 -hour  credit  requirement  for  a  master's  degree. 

A  minimum  of  one  full-time  quarter's  work  on  the  Hattiesburg  campus 
is  required  for  the  master's  degree. 

Time  Limitation:  The  student  must  complete  the  master's  degree  within 
six  calendar  years  from  the  date  of  initial  enrollment  as  a  graduate  student. 
Six  years  is  the  maximum  age  allowed  for  graduate  credits  toward  a  master's 
degree.  If  more  than  six  years  are  needed  to  complete  requirements,  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  -  under  very  unusual  extenuating  circum- 
stances -  may  revalidate  over-age  credit  hours  if  the  original  credit  was 
earned  at  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi  and  if  the  dean  of  the 
college  or  school  concerned  approves  the  revalidation.  This  revalidation  is  se- 
cured by  the  student  successfully  passing  a  special  examination  on  the  course. 
However,  any  student  who  fails  to  complete  his  master's  degree  program 
within  the  six-year  time  period  becomes  subject  to  any  changes  in  degree 
requirements  made  at  any  date  six  years  prior  to  his  graduation.  The  fee 
charged  for  the  special  revalidation  examination  is  $5.00  per  course.  This 
fee  is  to  be  paid  before  the  revalidation  examination.  Over-age  extension 
courses  can  not  be  revalidated. 

2.  For  the  Educational  Specialist  Certificate:  The  resident  requirement 
for  the  Educational  Specialist  Certificate  is  a  minimum  of  three  full-time 
quarters,  presupposing  the  successful  completion  of  46  quarter  credit  hours 
beyond  the  master's  degree.  One  of  the  three  full-time  quarters  must  be 
on  the  Hattiesburg  campus. 

3.  For  Doctoral  Degrees:  Candidates  for  doctoral  degrees  must  earn  a 
minimum  of  118  quarter  hours  of  credit  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree,  or 
72  quarter  hours  of  credit  beyond  the  master's  degree. 

Course  work  taken  that  was  not  a  part  of  a  degree  program  and  which 
is  six  or  more  years  old  at  the  time  of  admission  to  the  advanced  graduate 
program  may  not  be  counted  for  credit  toward  the  doctor's  degree  except 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  department  chairman  approved  by  the 
Dean  of  the'  Graduate  School. 

The  minimum  period  of  residence  required  for  a  doctoral  degree  is  nine 
quarters  of  full-time  graduate  study,  or  its  equivalent,  beyond  the  bacca- 
laureate degree.  At  least  three  consecutive  quarters  in  full-time  residence 
at  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi  Hattiesburg  campus  during  the  last 
two  years  (six  quarters)  of  graduate  work  is  required.  The  doctoral  degree 
work  must  be  completed  within  a  period  of  six  years  after  the  student  is 
admitted  to  candidacy. 
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Course  Work  and  Grading  System:  Transfer  of  Credits 

Courses  open  to  graduate  students  are  of  two  categories:  (1)  those  num- 
bered G300  to  G499,  which  are  open  to  advanced  undergraduates  as  well  as 
to  graduate  students;  and  (2)  those  numbered  above  500,  which  are  open 
only  to  graduate  students.. 

Students  registered  for  any  course  numbered  from  G300  to  G499  are 
required  to  have  graduate  standing  before  the  extra  work  required  for 
graduate  credit  may  properly  be  assigned  or  graduate  credit  granted.  The 
assignment  of  this  extra  work  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  instructor 
concerned  but  is  to  approximate  a  fifty  per  cent  increase  in  laboratory  or 
library  work  over  that  required  of  undergraduate  students  in  the  same 
course. 

All  courses  have  certain  prerequisites.  A  student  who  wishes  to  register 
for  a  particular  course  must  satisfy  the  department  concerned  that  he  has 
had  preparation  adequate  for  admission  to  the  course. 

The  grading  system  in  the  Graduate  School  is  as  follows: 

A — Indicates  that  the  student's  work  is  of  unusually  high  quality. 

B — Indicates  that  the  student's  work  is  of  high  but  not  exceptional  quality. 

C — Indicates  that  the  student  has  met  the  minimum  requirements  for  pass- 
ing the  course.  A  student  who  earns  more  than  8  hours  in  grades  below 
B  may  not  be  considered  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  Retaking  a  course 
will  not  remove  this   disability. 

F — Indicates  that  the  student  has  failed  the  course.  A  student  who  accumu- 
lates more  than  four  quarter  hours  of  F  grades  will  not  be  considered  as 
a  candidate  for  a  degree.  Retaking  a  course  will  not  remove  this  dis- 
ability. 

An  average  of  B  or  better  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  graduate 
degrees. 

In  computing  averages,  a  C  must  be  balanced  by  one  A,  and  an  F  by 
three  A's  of  equal  graduate  credit. 

The  one  year  limitation  for  an  "Incomplete"  to  be  removed  does  not 
apply  to  theses.  The  general  regulation  that  degree  work  must  be  completed 
within  a  six-year  period  does,  apply. 

Transfer  of  Credit:  Transfer  of  credit  for  graduate  work  done  at  other 
institutions  must  be  approved  by  the  department  chairman,  the  dean  con- 
cerned, and  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Final  evaluation  of  and 
acceptance  of  transfer  credit  will  not  be  made  until  the  student  has  been  in 
residence  for  one  quarter.  Transfer  of  credit  for  doctoral  degree  programs 
is  limited  to  not  more  than  six  semester  hours  or  nine  quarter  hours  beyond 
the  master's  degree.  Exceptions  to  this  restriction  may  be  made  with  the 
approval  of  the  dean  concerned  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

General  Requirements   Other  than  Resident   and   Credit   Hour 

1.  The  Graduate  Record  Examination:  It  should  be  re-emphasized  that 
completion  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  is  required  before  a  student 
may  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  any  graduate  degree.  During  the  1964- 
1965  academic  year  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  will  be  given  on  the 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi  campus  on  the  following  schedule  (see 
Calendar): 
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Testing  Dates  Registration  Deadlines 

November  21,  1964  November  6,  1964 

January   16,   1965  December  31,  1964 

March  6,  1965  February  19,  1965 

April  24,  1965  April  9,  1965 

July  10,   1965  June  25,  1965 

Forms  for  registering  for  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  will  be 
available  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  after  July  1,  1964. 
The  candidate  is  responsible  for  sending  the  application  with  fee  to  the 
Educational  Testing;  Service,  20  Nassau  Street,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  be- 
fore the  above  listed  registration  deadlines. 

2.  Requirements  for  Master  Degrees:  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  gen- 
eral requirements,  candidates  for  master  degrees  must  comply  with  the 
following  regulations.  'Specific  requirements  in  addition  to  these  may  be 
required  by  particular  departments   (see  Part  V). 

Thesis  Requirements:  Throughout  this  Bulletin  references  to  Plan  I  in 
the  curricula  leading  to  a  Master  of  Education  degree  or  a  Master  of  Science 
degree  for  teaching  in  a  subject  field  means  that  a  thesis  will  be  required 
in  addition  to  other  requirements.  Students  who  plan  to  work  toward  a 
higher  degree  after  completion  of  a  master's  degree  should  choose  to  write 
a  thesis. 

Plan  II  references  in  the  curricula  leading  to  a  Master  of  Education  or 
a  Master  of  Science  degree  for  teaching  in  a  subject  field  means  that  a 
thesis  is  not  required. 

The  following  regulations  are  to  be  followed  explicitly: 

(1)  If  a  student  is  pursuing  a  master's  degree  for  which  a  reading  know- 
ledge of  a  foreign  language  is  required,  he  should  make  arrangements 
for  meeting  this  requirement  soon  after  beginning  his  graduate  study. 
If  the  student  is  scheduled  to  receive  his  master's  degree  in  June  or 
August,  he  must  apply  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  for  his  foreign  language  examination  no  later  than  the  pre- 
ceding October  15.  French,  German,  and  Spanish  proficiency  examina- 
tions are  administered  by  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  on  the 
second  Friday  in  November,  March,  and  May.  This  requirement  must 
be  completed  before  a  candidate  can  qualify  for  his  final  comprehensive 
examination.  No  re-examination  is  possible  until  a  candidate  has  given 
indication  of  remedial  work. 

(2)  If  a  master's  degree  candidate  has  not  had  an  English  writing  profici- 
ency test  on  the  undergraduate  junior  or  senior  level,  he  will  be  requir- 
ed to  take  an  English  writing  proficiency  test  at  the  University  of  South- 
ern Mississippi.    This  test  is  administered  by  the  Department  of  English. 

(3)  If  a  master's  degree  candidate  has  done  graduate  work  elsewhere  and 
wishes  to  transfer  it  to  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi  he  must 
supply  the  Director  of  Admissions  with  an  official  transcript  of  his 
work.  This  work  in  all  cases  is  to  have  been  done  within  the  six-year 
period   allowed  for   the   degree  program. 

(4)  Four  quarter  hours  is  the  maximum  load  for  a  quarter  if  the  student 
is  holding  a  full-time  job  or  teaching  position  regardless  of  the  student's 
resident  state.  The  present  state  certification  law  limits  the  student 
who  is  teaching  to  four  quarter  hours   per   quarter   which  may  count 

toward   fulfilling   the  requirements   for   certification   purposes.    Sixteen 
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quarter  hours  is  the  maximum  load  for  a  full-time  graduate  student. 
Twelve  quarter  hours  is  the  maximum  load  for  a  graduate  fellow  if  he 
teaches  one  undergraduate  class  or  its  equivalent.  Eight  quarter  hours 
is  the  maximum  load  for  a  graduate  fellow  if  he  teaches  two  under- 
graduate  classes  or  their  equivalent. 

(5)  The  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  master's  degree  must  file  his 
application  for  degree  with  the  Registrar  by  the  end  of  the  quarter 
previous  to  the  one  in  which  he  expects  to  graduate.  The  graduation 
fee  of  $12.00  must  be  paid  at  the  time  the  application  is  submitted. 

(6)  If  a  thesis  is  submitted  as  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  a 
degree,  the  following  regulations  must  be  met: 

a.  The  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  advisory  committee  in  final 
draft  one  quarter  prior  to  the  expected  date  of  graduation.  The 
student's  advisory  committee  will  pass  on  the  final  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  thesis. 

b.  The  thesis  must  be  presented  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
by  the  chairman  of  the  student's  advisory  committee  at  least  four 
weeks  before  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred.  The  fee  for  binding 
the  thesis  is  $3.00  per  copy,  regardless  of  the  number  of  copies  the 
student  wishes  to  be  bound,  and  is  payable  at  the  time  the  thesis 
is  accepted. 

c.  Three  copies  of  the  thesis  must  be  furnished  the  Dean  of  the  Grad- 
uate School.  The  first  copy  must  be  typewritten  on  16-pound  (100% 
rag)  bond  paper  and  the  second  and  third  copy  on  bond  paper  of  at 
least  13-pound  weight  (at  least  25%  rag).  The  student  will  follow 
the  latest  edition  of  Kate  L.  Turabian,  A  MANUAL  FOR  WRITERS 
OF  TERM  PAPERS,  THESES   AND   DISSERTATIONS. 

d.  The  thesis  must  show  independent  thinking,  original  investigation, 
mastery  of  subject-matter  and  ability  to  do  research  in  the  field 
of  major  interest. 

(7)  No  regular  faculty  member  of  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi 
may  take  a  master's  degree  in  this  institution. 

(8)  Normally,  all  curricula  on  the  master's  level  require  a  minor  of  at 
least  sixteen  quarter  hours  in  a  field  separate  from  the  major.  An  ex- 
ception to  this  is  the  Master  of  Music  Education  degree. 

(9)  An  undergraduate  major  or  its  equivalent  shall  constitute  the  basis  for 
a  graduate  major  in  any  field.  A  student  who  desires  to  major  in  any 
teaching  area  other  than  school  administration,  secondary  education, 
or  elementary  education  must  have  a  minimum  of  12;  quarter  hours  of 
appropriate  undergraduate  work  in  education  and  psychology.  The  stu- 
dent's attention  is  called  to  the  undergraduate  prerequisites,  if  any, 
listed  under  the  course  patterns  for  each  major. 

(10)  Work  taken  more  than  six  years  before  the  date  at  which  the  master's 
degree  is  expected  may  not  be  used  to  count  for  credit  toward  that 
degree. 

(11)  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  quarter  hours  of  the  student's  work  must  be 
in  courses  numbered  500  and  above. 

(12)  In  master's  degree  programs,  graduate  credit  from  other  accredited  in- 
stitutions is  acceptable  for  as  much  as  nine  quarter  hours  provided  it  is 
in  the  chosen  field  or  fields  of  the  student's  work.  A  student  may  not 
take  extension  courses  to  count  toward  his  degree  if  he  has  transfer- 
red nine  quarter  hours  from  another  institution.  As  many  as  eight 
quarter  hours  may  be  taken  by  extension  provided  the  student  has  no 
transfer  credit  from  another  institution  counted  toward  his  degree. 
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(13)  No  graduate  extension  work  will  be  accepted  in  meeting  requirements 
for  graduate  degrees  except  Where  taught  by  a  member  of  the  graduate 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi. 

(14)  A  committee  of  at  least  three,  appointed  by  the  dean  of  the  school  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  chairman  of  the  department  in  which  gradu- 
ate work  is  being  done,  will  serve  as  the  student's  advisory  committee. 
The  student's  major  professor  will  usually  serve  as  chairman  of  his 
advisory  committee. 

(15)  In  addition  to  the  regular  course  examinations,  final  comprehensive  ex- 
aminations will  be  required  of  candidates  for  the  master's  degree.  The 
major  department  will  determine  whether  an  oral  comprehensive,  a 
written  comprehensive,  or  both  will  be  required.  The  written  com- 
prehensive, if  required,  will  be  prepared  in  the  major  department,  with 
copies  being  supplied  to  the  dean  of  the  appropriate  school.  The  ex- 
amination will  be  general,  will  cover  the  area  of  the  major  field,  and 
will  last  approximately  three  hours.  The  examination  will  be  scheduled 
by  the  major  department  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  appro- 
priate school.  The  examination  will  be  administered  during  the  seventh 
week  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  student  expects  to  receive  the  degree. 
If  an  oral  examination  is  required,  an  examining  committee,  appointed 
by  the  dean  of  the  school  or  division  chairman  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  department  chairman,  will  conduct  the  examination.  This  committee 
will  represent  both  the  major  and  minor  fields.  Written  notice  of  the 
appointment  of  the  examining  committee  will  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School.  Also,  the  department  chairman  will  send  written 
notices  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  oral  examination  to  the  candidate 
and  to  each  member  of  the  committee.  The  oral  examination  may  be 
given  any  time  during  the  last  quarter  of  attendance  but  not  later 
than  the  eighth  week  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  student  receives  his 
degree.  The  results  of  both  written  and  oral  comprehensive  examina- 
tions will  be  supplied  to  the  dean  of  the  school  involved,  to  the  office 
of  the  registrar,  and  to  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
A  student  who  does  unsatisfactory  work  on  comprehensive  examination 
will  not  be  permitted  to  take  the  examination  again  until  the  next 
regular  time. 

3.  Requirements  for  Doctoral  Degrees:  The  University  of  Southern  Mis- 
sissippi offers  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  and  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degree  in  the  School  of  Education  and  Psychology,  and  the  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy degree  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Work  leading  to  each  of  these  doctoral  degrees  is  designed  to  give  the 
candidate  a  thorough  _and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  his  professional  field 
or  subject  discipline,  and  to  devolop  in  him  the  ability  to  do  original  and 
scholarly  research  at  an  advanced  level.  Although  certain  residence  and 
course  requirements  must  be  met,  it  is  necessary  that  candidates  for  doctoral 
degrees  complete  with  high  distinction  a  period  of  extended  study  and  in- 
vestigation during  which  they  gain  control  of  materials  in  a  chosen  field, 
master  methods  of  advanced  study,  and  illustrate  these  methods  through 
independent  and  original  research  of  enduring  value. 

Equally  high  standards  are  maintained  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
the  Doctor  oil  Education  degrees. 

The  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  is  granted  to  students  who  have  master- 
ed a  definite  field,  of  knowledge  providing  familiarity  with  what  has  been 
done  in  that  field  of  scholarship  and  its  potentialities  for  further  exploration. 
These  students  must  demonstrate  a  capacity  to  do  original  and  independent 
scholarly  investigation  and  must  have  the  ability  to  apply  their  field  of 
specialization  to  the  larger  domains  of  knowledge  and  understanding. 
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The  Doctor  of  Education  degree  is  designed  for  those  students  who  show 
outstanding  promise  of  becoming  superior  administrators  and  teachers. 
These  students  frequently  are  able  in  their  dissertations  to  apply  known 
principles  to  practical  situations,  a  project  of  more  professional  value  to 
them  than  the  preparation  of  a  dissertation  with  the  objective  of  establish- 
ing new  principles  or  truths. 

The  following  are  minimumi  requirements  for  the  doctoral  degree.  Ad- 
ditional requirements  may  be  made  by  the  department  or  the  college,  school, 
or  division  concerned. 

LTpon  admission  to  advanced  graduate  study  in  a  department  of  the 
University,  the  department  chairman  will  appoint  a  major  professor  who 
will  guide  the  work  of  the  student  until  the  Graduate  Dean  appoints  the 
student's  advisory  committee.  Appointment  of  the  advisory  committee  will 
follow  and  be  contingent  upon  the  student's  successfully  passing  the  quali- 
fying entrance  examination.  When  the  student's  advisory  committee  is  ap- 
pointed he,  with  his  major  professor,  will  develop  a  doctoral  program  and 
submit  it  to  the  full  committee  for  approval.  Copies  of  the  program  as  ap- 
proved by  the  student's  committee  will  go  to  the  department  chairman,  dean 
of  the  college  or  school,  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  their  approval. 
Each  program  will  consist  of  a  major  and  minor.  The  minor  may  consist 
of  courses  from  a  number  of  related  areas. 

Qualifying  Entrance  Examination:  During  the  first  or  second  quarter 
of  the  student's  enrollment,  the  department  will  require  the  student  to  take 
a  written  and/or  oral  qualifying  entrance  examination  both  to  judge  the 
student's  fitness  to  pursue  doctoral  work  and  to  give  guidance  to  the  ad- 
visory committee  in  planning  the  student's  program  of  studies.  The  master's 
degree  granted  at  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  if  not  more  than 
two  years  old,  may  be  used  to  substitute  for  this  examination.  Results  will 
be  reported  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Language  and  Statistics  Requirements:  A  reading  knowledge  of  two 
foreign  languages  in  the  student's  field  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  The  Graduate  iSichool  approves  French  and 
German  as  the  languages  to  be  offered  in  fulfillment  of  this  requirement, 
but  other  foreign  languages  may  be  substituted  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  departmental  chairman  and  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

The  student's  proficiency  in  the  languages  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Languages  in  accord  with  the  following  procedures: 

1.  Application  for  the  Reading  Knowledge  Examination  must  be  made 
through  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Such  examina- 
tions will  be  administered  by  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  on 
the  second  Friday  in  November,  March,  May  and  July.  The  application 
to  take  the  examination  must  be  submitted  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the 
scheduled  date  of  the  examination. 

2.  The  examination  is  to  be  written,  and  it  is  to  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
each  of  which  is  to'  have  a  time  limit  of  one  hour.  The  first  part  's  to 
be  taken  without  the  aid  of  a  dictionary  from  material  v/hich  has  been 
assigned  to  him  in  advance  and  with  which  he  is  to  be  familiar.  The 
second  part  is  to  be  taken  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary  from  unfamiliar 
material  (approved  by  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  the 
candidate's  supervising  professor). 
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3.  The  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  will  notify  in  writing  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  and  the  departmental  chairman  of  the  results 
of  the  examination. 

4.  If  the  candidate  passes  the  foreign  language  examination  for  the  master's 
degree,  this  may  count  as  his  second  foreign  language  for  the  doctorate. 

5.  No  language  re-examination  will  be  given  until  a  candidate  has  presented 
sufficient  evidence  of  remedial  work  in  the  language. 

Proficiency  in  statistical  techniques  of  research  is  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  only.  This  requirement  must  be 
fulfilled  before  the  student  can  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree. 

Comprehensive  Examination:  The  purpose  of  the  comprehensive  exam- 
ination, written  and/or  oral,  is  to  check  the  student's  proficiency  in  his 
major  and  minor  fields.  This  examination  will  come  at  or  near  the  comple- 
tion of  the  student's  course  work.  The  successful  completion  of  this  exam- 
ination is  prerequisite  to  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  doctorate  degree. 
The  examination  will  be  administered  by  the  department  and  the  results 
will  be  reported  to  the  dean  of  the  college  or  school  and  to  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School. 

To  recapitulate:  Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  does  not  automati- 
cally imply  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree. 

Before  the  student  can  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  doctorate  he 
must  satisfy  the  following  qualifications:  (1)  successfully  complete  the  com- 
prehensive examination;  (2)  successfully  complete  the  language  or  statistics 
requirement;  (3)  present  a  dissertation  prospectus  that  has  been  approved 
by  the  advisory  committee.  Recommendations  for  admission  to  candidacy 
will  be  submitted  by  the  departmental  chairman  through  the  dean  of  the 
college  or  school  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  approval. 

Dissertation:  The  dissertation  topic  must  be  approved  by  the  student's 
major  professor  and  advisory  committee.  The  dissertation  must  be  an  origin- 
al contribution  to  knowledge  in  the  chosen  field  and  should  be  registered 
with   the   appropriate  learned  society. 

The  dissertation  must  be  completed  in  rough  draft,  and  be  available  to 
the  advisory  committee  one  quarter  in  advance  of  the  expected  date  of 
graduation.  Not  later  than  forty -five  days  before  the  date  of  graduation  the 
candidate  must  submit  to  the  major  professor  the  original  and  two  copies 
ol  the  completed  dissertation  in  its  final  form.  The  dissertation  must  comply 
Wit.h  the  rules  of  form  as  prescribed  by  A  Manual  for  Writers  of  Term 
Papers,  Theses,  and  Dissertations,  by  Kate  L.  Turabian.  The  use  of  other 
style   sheets  must  be  approved'  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

An  abstract  of  not  more  than  600  words  must  be  supplied  in  three 
copies  at  the  time  of  the  submission  of  the  dissertation  to  the  major  pro- 
fessor. 
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The  fees  for  binding  and  microfilming  must  be  paid  to  the  business 
office  and  receipts  for  the  same  must  be  presented  to  the  office  of  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School. 

If  the  candidate  wishes  to  copyright  his  dissertation,  he  may  inquire 
about  details  in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Final  Oral  Examination:  After  the  dissertation  has  been  accepted,  but 
at  least  two  weeks  before  the  candidate  is  scheduled  to  receive  his  degree, 
a  final  oral  examination  on  the  dissertation  and  related  fields  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  student's  advisory  committee  and  other  faculty  members 
designated  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  The  examination  will  be 
open  to  any  member  of  the  graduate  faculty.  The  chairman  of  the  advisory 
committee  will  be  responsible  for  scheduling  the  final  oral  examination  and 
for  reporting  the  results  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 


PART  FIVE 


DEPARTMENTAL  REQUIREMENTS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF 
NUMBERED  COURSES 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Communications 

English  and  Literature 

Foreign  Languages 

Geography 

Geology 

History 

Mathematics 

Physics  and  Astronomy 

Political  Science 

Religion  and  Philosophy 

Sociology 

Speech  and  Hearing  Sciences 

School   of   Business   Administration 

Accounting 

Economics 

Finance  and  General  Business 

Management 

Marketing 

Office  Administration 

School   of  Education  and   Psychology 

Educational   Foundations 

Elementary  Education 

Guidance 

Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation 

Industrial  Arts 

Library  Science 

Psychology 

School  Administration 

Secondary  Education 

School   of  Fine  Arts 

Music 

Music  Education 

Theatre 

Division  of  Home  Economics 
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COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Claude  E.  Fike,  Dean 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Slciences  offers  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
through  the  departments  of  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

The  College  offers  programs  of  advanced  graduate  studies  beyond  the 
master's  degree  level  through  the  departments  of  English,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Speech  and  Hearing  Sciences.  It  is  expected  that  the  College 
will  be  authorized  to  grant  terminal  degrees  in  these  advanced  study  fields 
in  the  immediate  future.  Pending  such  authorization,  candidates  in  Ph.D. 
programs  are  under  the  academic  guidance  of  the  department  chairmen. 

The  College  offers  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  degrees 
through  the  following  departments:  Biology  (including  zoology,  botany,  and 
microbiology),  Chemistry,  Combined  Sciences  (a  cooperative  offering  of  the 
departments  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  and  Physics),  Communica- 
tions (Public  Address),  English,  Foreign  Languages,  Geology,  Geography, 
History,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Political  Science,  Social  Studies  (with  several 
departments  cooperating),  Sociology,  and  Speech  and  Hearing  Sciences. 

With  the  approval  of  his  major  professor  and  the  chairman  of  his  major 
department,  the  student  may  choose  a  graduate  minor  from  any  of  the 
above-listed  fields,  or  from  the  Department  of  Religion  and  Philosophy.  A 
student  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  also  choose  a  graduate 
minor  in  Education  or  in  Psychology  from  the  School  of  Education  and 
Psychology,  or  in  Economics  from  the  School  of  Business  Administration, 
always  subject  to  the  approval  of  his  major  professor  and  the  chairman 
of  his   major  department. 

Various  departments  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  also  participate 
with  the  School  of  Education  and  Psychology  in  programs  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Education  degree. 

Since  the  master's  degrees  in  Combined  Sciences  or  in  Social  Studies 
are  normally  intended  for  teachers,  students  interested  in  these  degrees 
should  consult  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Education  and  Psychology,  who  will  jointly  arrange  suit- 
able degree  programs  with  the  appropriate  department  chairmen. 

For  general  academic  requirements  and  regulations  governing  each  of 
these  degree  programs,  see  Part  IV  of  the  Bulletin. 

For  specific  degree  requirements  of  each  department,  consult  the  ap- 
propriate department  in  Part  V  of  the  Bulletin. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY  (BIO) 

J.  Fred  Walker,  Chairman 
Cliburn  Gunter  Harrises  Woodmansee 

MASTER'S   DEGREE   PROGRAMS 

The  Department  of  Biology  participates  in  programs  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Education,  and  Master  of 
Science  in  Combined  Sciences  degrees.  For  the  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of 
Science,  and  Master  of  Education  degrees,  46  graduate  hours  of  credit  are 
required,  23  of  which  must  be  courses  numbered  above  500.  For  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree,  the  student  must  take  16  grduate  hours  in  an  academic 
minor  field  which  is  approved  by  the  department,  must  demonstrate  pro- 
ficiency in  a  foreign  language,  and  write  a  thesis.  For  the  Master  of  Science 
degree  the  student  may  elect  a  minor  in  any  field  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment. Within  the  department  the  student  may  major  in  biology,  zoology, 
botany,  or  microbiology.  With  the  consent  of  his  graduate  advisory  commit- 
tee, the  student  may  also  elect  a  minor  from  one  of  the  four  subdivisions 
enumerated  above.  The  minor  requires  a  minimum  of  16  quarter  hours 
credit  in  graduate  courses  listed  in  the  field  of  the  minor. 

The  general  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  and  the  Master  of 
Science  degrees  are  found  in  Part  IV  of  this  Bulletin.  In  addition  to  the 
general  requirements,  the  Department  of  Biology  requires  a  thesis  for  the 
degree  with  the  exception  of  those  students  who  are  concerned  primarily 
with  preparing  themselves  as  teachers  in  the  public  school  system.  A  pro- 
gram of  courses  for  such  students  will  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the 
department  chairman.  Students  who  follow  this  special  program  should  in- 
clude in  the  education  minor  FED  501.  The  form  of  the  master's  thesis  in 
biology  must  comply  with  the  A.I.B.S.  Style  Manual  for  Biological  Journals 
and  with  specific  instructions  concerning  requirements  as  to  margins,  quality 
of  paper,  etc.  as  per  directions  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

The  department  also  participates  in  offering  the  Master  of  Science  with 
a  major  in  combined  sciences.  The  degree  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers  and  prospective  teachers  of  science  and  mathematics  in  high  schools 
and  junior  colleges.    General  requirements  for  the  degree  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  total  of  46  quarter  hours  credit  (the  student  may  be  required  to  take 
some  undergraduate  courses  in  areas  of  weakness). 

2.  Twelve  quarter  hours  in  education  including:  FED  501,  FED  504. 

3.  Not  less  than  12  nor  more  than  24  quarter  hours  may  be  taken  in  any 
one  field  of  science  or  mathematics. 

The  Doctoral  Program 

The  Department  of  Biology  offers  the  Ph.D  degree  with  majors  in 
Marine  Biology  and  in  Zoology.  The  prospective  degree  candidate  is  refer- 
red tot  Part  IV  of  this  Bulletin  for  the  generl  requirements  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  the  doctor's  degree  in  the  De- 
partment of  Biology  is  two  academic  years  (six  quarters)  beyond  the  master's 
degree  or  three  years  of  graduate  study,  one  of  which,  ordinarily  the 
second,  must  be  spent  in  continuous  residence  at  the  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi.  Work  at  the  Gulf  Coast  Research  Laboratory  is  recognized  as 
resident  work. 
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The  form  of  the  doctoral  dissertation  in  the  Biology  Department  must 
comply  with  the  A.I.B.S.  Style  Manual  for  Biological  Journals  and  with 
specific  instructions  concerning  requirements  as  to  margins,  quality  of  paper, 
etc.,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

COURSE    DESCRIPTIONS    (BIO.) 

All  undergraduate  courses  that  may  be  allowed  for  graduate  credit  are 
numbered  in  the  G-300's  and  G-400's  when  taken  for  graduate  credit.  All 
graduate  courses  are  numbered  in  the  500's  600's,  or  700's  and  may  NOT  be 
taken  by  undergraduates. 

G-300 — Protozoology.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Biology   101,   102,   103. 

Two  theory  periods  and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods  each  week. 

Study  of  parasitic  and  free-living  protozoa,  life  histories  and  anatomy 
of  typical  forms.  The  student  is  required  to  prepare  permanent  and  tem- 
porary mounts  of  protozoa. 

G-301,  G-302 — Comparative  Anatomy.    Eight  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  101,   102,   103. 

Two  theory  periods  and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods  each  week. 

Comprehensive  treatment  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  chordates. 
Graduate  students  will  be  allowed  credit  for  this  course  only  upon  specific 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

G-305 — Microtechnique.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  101,   102,   103. 

Six  hours  laboratory  and  one  hour  lecture  per  week. 

The  techniques  for  the  preparation  of  tissues  for  microscopic  study  and 
special  techniques  for  revealing  cytological  details  will  be  investigated. 
Extensive  series  of  histological  and  cytological  slides  will  be  required  of 
each  student. 

G-3 11— Botany  I.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Twelve  hours  of  biology. 

Two  theory  periods  and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods  each  week. 

Advanced  course  in  Botany  which  treats  the  gross  and  microscopic 
structures,  physiology,  life  cycles,  and  economic  significance  of  Thallophytes. 

G-3 12— Botany  II.    Four  hours. 

A  continuation  of  Biology  G-3 11. 

Prerequisite:1  Biology  G-311. 

Two  theory  periods  and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods  each  week. 

A  study  of  gross  and  microscopic  structures  of  the  Bryophytes  and 
Pteridophytes. 

G-3 19 — Taxonomy  of  Higher  Plants.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:   20  hours  of  biology,  4  of  which  must  be  botany. 

Two  theory  periods  and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods  each  week. 

Taxonomy  and  study  of  wild  and  cultivated  plants.  Theoretical  labora- 
tory, and  field  work. 
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G-322 — Introductory  Mycology.    Four  hours. 

Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  General  Bacteriology  or  Botany  104. 

The  nature,  importance  and  classification  of  fungi.  Laboratory  devoted 
to  general  procedures  of  cultivation  and  identification. 

G-323 — Plant  Anatomy.    Four  hours. 

Relationship  of  plants  to  their  environment. 

G-339 — Bacteriology  I.   Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  12  quarter  hours  of  biology  and  12  quarter  hours  of 
chemistry. 

A  consideration  of  fundamental  principles  of  bacteriology  will  be  noted. 

G-340 — Bacteriology  II.    Four  hours. 

Four  hours  laboratory  and  two  hours  lecture. 

A  continuation  of  G-339. 

Prerequisite:  G-339  or  339. 

G-344 — Bacteriology.    Four  hours. 

Four  lectures  per  week. 

A  course  supplementing  Bacteriology  G-340  with  special  emphasis  on 
molds,  yeasts,  and  bacteria  associated  with  disease. 

G-346 — Parasitology.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  101  and  102. 

Four  hours  laboratory  and  two  hours  lecture  per  week. 

The  epidemiology,  morphology  and  importance  of  animal  parasites,  with 
emphasis  on  those  affecting  man. 

G-347 — (Parasitology.   Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  G-346  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Four  hours  laboratory  and  two  hours  lecture  per  week. 

A  continuation  of  G-346. 

G-360 — Field  Zoology:  Herpetology.    Four  hours. 

Four  hours  laboratory  and  two  hours  lecture  per  week. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  101,  102,   103, 

Collection,  preservation,  and  identification  of  amphibians  and  reptiles, 
with  primary  emphasis  on  local  forms.  Discussions  of  southeastern  United 
States  zoogeography,  and  faunal  problems.    Field  work  when  possible. 

G-362 — Entomology.    Four  hours.. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  101,   102,   103. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  principal  groups  of  insects.  Life  habits, 
structural-  features,  life  histories,  and  classification  of  certain  species  of 
economic   and   general  significance   will  be   considered. 

G-401 — Genetics.   Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  101,  102,  103. 

A  study  of  fundamental  problems  of  inheritance  and  the  cytological 
mechanics  of  heredity.  The  student  will  be  required  to  make  periodic  re- 
ports on  current  literature  in  the  field  of  genetics. 
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G-405 — Public  Health  Bacteriology.    Four  hours. 
Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory. 

A  consideration  of  the  major  groups  of  organisms.  Schemes  for  isolation 
and  identification. 

G-409 — Introductory  Phycology.    Four  hours. 
Two  hours]  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory. 
Prerequisites:   Botany   104  or  General  Bacteriology. 

Consideration  of  the  algae,  nature,  position,  classification,  and  impor- 
tance. Laboratory  devoted  to  general  procedures  of  cultivation,  identifica- 
tion, and  morphology. 

G-410 — Introductory  Morphology  of  Plants.    Four  hours. 
Three  hours  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Advanced  standing  in  botany. 

Form  and  relationship  primarily  of  vascular  plants.  Laboratory  devoted 
to  study  of  extant  and  fossil  forms. 

G-412 — Plant  Physiology  I.    Four  hours. 

Two  theory  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  General  botany  (Botany  104  or  its  equivalent).  General 
chemistry  and  organic  chemistry  recommended. 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  basic  physiological  processes  of 
green  plants.    Extensive  use  of  the   greenhouse  in  laboratory  work. 

G-413— Plant  Physiology  II.    Four  hours. 
A   continuation   of   Biology   G-412. 

G-414 — Cellular  Physiology  I.    Four  hours. 

Two  hours  lecture  per  week  plus  one  four-hour  lab  per  week. 

Prerequisites:  12  hours  of  biology,  12  hours  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  and 
either  8  hours  of  Organic  Chemistry  or  8  hours  of  Analytical  Chemistry, 
plus  8  hours  of  Mathematics. 

G-415 — Cellular  Physiology  II.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  G-414. 

A   continuation   of   Biology   G-414,    Cellular   Physiology   I. 

G-418 — Field  Zoology:  Macroscopic  Invertebrates.    Four  hours. 

One  hour  lecture  and  six  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

Prerequisite:   Biology   101,   102,   103. 

Collection,  preservation,  identification  and  general  biology  of  local, 
macroscopic,  marine,  fresh-water  and  terrestrial  invertebrates.  Field  work 
as  needed. 

G-419 — Field  Zoology:   Microscopic   Invertebrates.    Four  hours. 

One  hour  lecture  and  six  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

Prerequisite:   Biology  101,   102,   103. 

Collection,  preservation,  identification,  and  general  biology  of  local, 
microscopic,  marine,  fresh-water  and  terrestrial  invertebrates.  Field  work 
as  needed. 

G-421 — Embryology  I.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  101,  102,  103,  G-301,  G-302. 

Two  theory  periods  and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
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The  embryological  development  of  vertebrates,  especially  the  frog,  will 
be  studied.  Maturation,  fertilization,  cleavage,  origin  and  development  of 
germ  layers,  histogenesis  and  organogenesis  are   considered. 

G-422 — Embryology  II.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  G-421. 

A  continuation  of  Biology  G-421  and  embryology. 

Two  theory  periods  and  two  2  hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 

Development  of  vertebrates,  especially  the  chick  and  the  pig,  will  be 
studied.  Histogenesis  and  organogenesis  of  the  chick,  pig  and  human  are 
considered. 

G-424 — Histology.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  24  hours  of  biology. 

Three  lecture  periods  and  four  hours  laboratory  each  week. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  principal  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body. 

G-427 — Biogeography.    Two   hours. 
Two  lectures  per  week. 

A  descriptive  and  analytical  study  of  the  distribution  of  plants  and 
animals. 

G-429 — Introduction  to  Marine  Botany.   Four  and  one-half  hours. 

Prerequisites:  General  botany  and  plant  taxonomy,  and  Biology  339. 
Taught  at  Gulf  Coast  Research  Laboratory. 

A  survey,  based  upon  local  examples,  of  the  principal  groups  of  marine 
algae,  treating  their  structure,  reproduction,  distribution  and  general  biology; 
including  a  survey  of  the  common  maritime  flowering  plants,  their  identifi- 
cation and  ecology. 

G-431 — Marine  Vertebrate  Zoology.    Nine  hours. 
Taught  at  the  Gulf  Goast  Laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Twelve  hours  in  biology,  including  comparative  anatomy. 
A  formal  lecture  and  laboratory  survey  of  all  marine  Chordates,  includ- 
ing the  lower  subphyla,  the  fishes,  reptiles,  mammals  and  shore  birds. 

G-433 — Medical  Entomology.    Four  hours. 

Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  G-362. 

The  study  of  the  various  species  of  arthropods  of  medical  importance. 

G-435 — Mammalogy.    Four  hours. 

Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  and  field  work  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  G-301,  G-302  recommended. 

Morphology,  taxonomy,  life  history,  distribution,  evolution,  and  adapta- 
tions of  mammals. 

G-437 — Ornithology.   Four  hours. 

Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  and  field  work  per  week. 
Prerequisites:  Biology  301  or  G-301,  302  or  G-302  recommended. 
Morphology,  taxonomy,  life  history,  distribution,   evolution,  and  adapta- 
tions of  birds. 

G-443 — Determinative  Bacteriology.    Four  hours. 
One  hour  lecture  and  six  hours  laboratory. 
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Prerequisite:   General   Bacteriology. 

Principles  of  selective  culture  study  and  bacterial  taxonomy.  Labora- 
tory devoted  to  actual  application  of  selective  and  different  techniques. 

G-448 — Comparative  Animal  Physiology  I.    Four  hours. 

Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisites:  Sixteen  hours  of  biology,  twelve  hours  of  chemistry,  and 
eight  hours  of  mathematics. 

A  study  of  the  physiological  activities  of  different  kinds  of  animals  by 
comparing  physiological  and  biochemical  systems.  Topics  will  be  selected 
for  detailed  consideration  in  lectures  with  outside  reading  and  class  dis- 
cussion. 

G-449 — Comparative  Animal  Physiology  II.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  G-448. 

A  continuation  of  Biology  G-448. 

G-454 — Marine  Invertebrate  Zoology.    Nine  hours. 

Taught  at  the  Gulf  Coast  Research  Laboratory.  A  study  of  the  structure, 
natural  habitats,  classification  and  economic  importance  of  invertebrate  spe- 
cies native  to  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  Sound  and  around  the  outlying 
islands.    Fee — $4.00  per  quarter  hour. 

G-463 — Arthropodology.    Four  hours. 

Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  and  field  work  per  week. 

The  study  of  terrestrial  and  fresh  water  arthropods  other  than  insects, 
including   their    collection,    preservation,    and    identification. 

G-466 — Ichthyology.    Four  hours. 

Four  hours   laboratory   and   two   hours   lecture  per   week. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101,  102,  103 

Collection,  preservation,  and  identification  of  local  species  of  fishes  and 
fish-like  vertebrates,  with  primary  emphasis  on  fresh  water  forms.  Field 
work  when  possible. 

G-470 — Applied  Bacteriology.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  101,  102,  103,  organic  chemistry,  and  at  least  one 
previous  course  in  bacteriology. 

G-471 — Immunology  and  Serology.    Four  hours. 

Two  lectures  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week. 

Prerequisite:  Advanced  standing  in  microbiology. 

Infection  and  resistance;  principles  and  types  of  immunity;  hypersensi- 
tivity. Fundamental  techniques  of  major  diagnostic  immunological  reactions 
and  their  application. 

G-481,   G-482,  G-483-HEaology.    Twelve  hours. 

Prerequisites:  An  acceptable  background  in  biology,  chemistry,  and 
physics. 

Two  theory  periods  and  two  2-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 

An  intensive  advanced  study  of  the  relationship  between  organisms  and 
their  environment. 
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G-484 — Limnology.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  101,  102,  103;  G-300,  G-481,  and  G-482  strongly 
recommended. 

A  study  of  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  conditions  in  lakes, 
(ponds,  and  streams.    Lectures,  laboratories,  and  field  trips.    Spring  quarter. 

G-485 — History  of  Biology.  Four  hours. 

Lectures  and  readings  concerning  the  development  and  organization  of 
biological  sciences.  The  development  of  biological  principles  and  theories 
will  be  emphasized.    For  seniors  and  graduate  students  only. 

G-488 — Marine  Zoology  for  Teachers. 

Prerequisite:  12  quarter  hours  of  Biology.  This  course  is  given  at  the 
Gulf  Coast  Research  Laboratory.  It  does  not  constitute  credit  toward  a 
major  or  minor  in  the  department. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  teachers  of  the  biological  sciences  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  with  an  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  marine  life  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Field  trips  to  many  animal 
habitats  will  be  made.  Trips  to  shrimping  grounds,  oyster  reefs,  and  sea 
food  processng  plants  will  be  made.  Each  student  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  teaching  collections  of  marine  organisms. 

508 — Medical  Mycology.    Four  hours. 

Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Introductory  Mycology. 

Consideration  of  the  fungi  of  medical  significance.  Laboratory  devoted 
to  cultivation  and  identification. 

512 — Cytology  I.    Four  hours. 

Four  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisites:  Twelve  hours  of  chemistry,  twelve  hours  of  physics,  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

A  study  of  cells,  their  organelles,  metabolism,  growth,  differentiation 
andi  reproduction. 

513 — Cytology  II.   Four  hours. 

Four  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  512. 

A  continuation  of  Biology  512. 

515 — Biological  Oceanography.    Four  hours. 

Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  G-482  or  482. 

A  consideration  of  the  sea  as  a  biological  environment,  of  the  organisms 
which  inhabit  the  sea,  and  of  the  interrelationships  existing  between  marine 
organisms  and  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  aspects  of  their  en- 
vironments.   (Three  all  day  Saturday  field  trips.) 

520 — Advanced  Herpetology.    Four  hours. 

Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  G-360  or  360  and  permission  of  instructor.  Biology 
301,  302,  or  G-301,  G-302  recommended. 

Advanced  taxonomic  considerations:  morphology,  physiology,  embryology; 
ecology,  habits,  natural  history;   economic  herpetology. 
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521 — Advanced   Systematic   Herpetology.    Four  hours. 

Intensive  lecture-laboratory  course  in  systematic  and  distributional  prob- 
lems. Open  only  to  especially  qualified  advanced  students  upon  permission 
of  instructor. 

525 — Advanced  Ichthyology.    Four  hours. 

Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  466  or  G-466  and  permission  of  instructor.  Biol- 
ogy 301,  302,  or  G-301,  G-302  recommended. 

Advanced  taxonomy  of  fresh-water  and  marine  fishes;  morphology,  phy- 
siology,  embryology;   ecology,  habits,  natural  history;   economic  ichthyology. 

526 — Advanced  Systematic  Ichthyology.    Four  hours. 

Intensive  lecture-laboratory  course  in  systematic  and  distributional 
problems.  Open  only  to  especially  qualified  advanced  students  upon  permis- 
sion of  instructor. 

527 — Speciation.    Two  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  401  or  G-401. 

A  study  of  the  contributions  of  the  various  fields  of  biology  to  the 
modern  concepts  of  phylogeny  and  the  origin  of  the  species. 

530 — Helminthology.    Four  hours. 

Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  346  or  G-346  and  347  or  G-347. 

A  study  of  the  taxonomy,  morphology,  and  life  cycles  of  parasitic  hel- 
minths. Collection,  staining,  mounting,  and  identification  of  helminths  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  laboratory. 

532 — Parasite  Physiology.    Four  hours. 

Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisites:  Biology  414  or  G-414  and  415  or  G-415. 

A  study  of  the  theories  and  laboratory  procedures  involved  in  physio- 
logical parasitology.  Methods  of  in-vitro  cultures1  and  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative techniques  employed  in  the  laboratory. 

541 — Marine  Fisheries/  Biology.    Six  hours. 

Prerequisites:  18  quarter  hours  of  zoology,  and  one  year  of  college 
mathematics. 

An  introduction  to  the  general  principles  of  the  subject  including  the 
simpler  statistical  procedures,  collection  of  production  statistics  and  a  general 
review  of  the  world  fisheries  with  special  emphasis  on  the  United  States. 
This  course  is  taught  at  the  Gulf  Coast  Research  Laboratory. 

563 — Fisheries  Biology.    Four  hours. 

Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory,  also  field  work,  per  week. 
Prerequisites:   Biology  466   or  G-466.    Biology  484   or  G-484  highly  rec- 
ommended.   Permission  of  Instructor. 
Ecology  and  conservation  of  fishes. 

564 — Biological  Photography.    Two  hours. 

One  hour  of  lecture  and  two  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

A  study  of  the  techniques  involved  in  micro-  and  macro-biological 
photography. 
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565 — Marine  Microbiology.    Four  hours. 

Taught  at  the  Gulf  Coast  Research  Laboratory. 

Twelve  hours  of  lecture  and  laboratory  per  week. 

Prerequisites:  Graduate  standing  in  microbiology,  or  in  marine  biology 
with  adequate  microbiological  background. 

Examination  of  the  microbial  flora  of  representative  environments.  Tax- 
onomy, physiology,  economic  significance,  and  effect  upon  biologic  communi- 
ties. 

566 — Marine  Phycology.  Credits  (maximum  six  hours)  and  schedules 
by  arrangement.    Taught  at  the  Gulf  Coast  Research  Laboratory. 

Prerequisites:  Graduate  standing,  consent  of  instructor,  and  some  famil- 
iarity with  the  fundamentals  of  both  plant  physiology  and  phycology  (cul- 
ture and  taxonomy). 

Areas  of  concentration  according  to  seasonal  activites  and  needs  of  in- 
terest of  the  student. 

567 — Marine  Ecology.    Four  hours. 

Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  or  field  work  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  482  or  G-482. 

An  analysis  of  the  physicochemical  nature  of  the  marine  environment 
and  of  the  interrelationships  of  marine  organisms  and  their  environment. 

568 — Planktology.   Four  hours. 

Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  or  field  work  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  453  or  G-453;  or  418  or  G-418. 

A  consideration  of  the  planktonic  organisms,  their  morphological  adap- 
tations, and  life  histories. 

569 — Invertebrate  Embryology.    Four  hours. 

Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  or  field  work  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  453  or  G-453. 

A  consideration  of  the  ontogeny  of  the  invertebrates  and  the  significance 
of  life  history  to  phylogenetic  speculation. 

589 — Cytogenetics.    Four  hours. 

Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisites:  Advanced  standing  in  biology,  general  genetics. 

Relationships  between  cytological  and  genetic  systems. 

592 — Special  Problems  in  Biology.  I,  II,  III,  IV.    Two  to  eight  hours. 

Prerequisite:  A  thorough  background  in  biology. 

Individuals  will  be  assigned  some  specific  problem  in  biology  to  investi- 
gate under  faculty  direction.  Credit  will  be  determined  by  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  work  done  varying  from  2  to  a  maximum  of  8  hours. 

596 — Biology  Seminar.  I,  II,  III.    One  to  three  hours. 

The  presentation  and  defense  of  current,  classical  concepts  and  principles 
of  biology. 

598 — Thesis.    Six  hours. 
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600 — Advanced    Problems    in    Marine    Microbiology.     Credits    (maximum 
six   hours)    and  schedules   by  arrangements. 

Prerequisite:  Marine  Microbiology  (Biology  565)   and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

Supervised  research  problems   and  projects   selected   to   meet  the   needs 
of  the  graduate  students  of  microbiology  or  marine  biology. 

602 — Philosophical   Implications  of  Biology.    Four   hours. 
Implications  of  different  interpretations  of  great  biological  theories. 

798 — Dissertation. 


DEPARTMENT   OF  CHEMISTRY    (Che.) 
Charles   E.    Lane,   Jr.,    Chairman 
Brent  Newsom  Payne 

Master's  Degree  Programs 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  participates  in  programs  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Arts  and  the  Master  of  Science  degrees.  For  all  Master's  degrees 
a  minimum  of  46  graduate  hours  is  required. 

The  Department  has  the  same  requirements1  for  the  Master  of  Arts  and 
the  Master  of  Science  degrees,  so  the  title  of  the  degree  is  optional  with 
the  student.  These  degrees  require  proficiency  in  a  language,  a  minor  of 
16  hours,  and  major  courses  selected  by  the  student  in  consultation  with 
the  Department  Chairman  or  the  major  professor.  The  Department  will  re- 
quire a  qualifying  examination  to  be  taken  during  the  first  week  upon 
entering  Graduate  School.  The  results  of  this  examination  will  be  used  to 
determine  any  deficiencies,  which  will  be  required  to  be  removed.  The 
student  will  also  be  required  to  attend  seminars  each  quarter  of  residence. 
The  language  requirement  will,  in  most  cases,  be  German.  An  acceptable 
problem  in  research  must  be  completed  and  terminated  by  a  thesis  and  an 
oral  examination  defending  the  thesis. 

Ph.D.  Program 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  feels  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy is  not  to  be  conferred  because  of  the  successful  completon  of  a  pre- 
determined number  of  credit  hours  but  only  in  recognition  of  excellence  in 
research  and  scholastic  attainment.  However,  the  University  requires  118 
hours  beyond  the  Bachelor's  or  72  beyond  the  Master's  degree.  The  doctoral 
candidate  must  have  shown  originality,  initiative,  and  ability.  The  hours 
listed  in  the  general  requirements  are  only  to  be  considered  as  minimums. 
The  departmental  requirements  for  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  are 
those  stated  under  the  general  requirements  in  this  Bulletin  plus  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  The  course  work  required  will  be  determined  by  the  background  of  the 
student  plus  that  as  determined  by  the  Department  Chairman  and/or 
the  major  professor. 

2.  One  year  of  residence  time  will  be  allowed  for  the  time  spent  in  obtain- 
ing the  Master's  degree  if  it  is  transferred  from  another  school.  Resi- 
dence time  is  based  on  full-time  study  as  determined  by  the  Department. 
Only  under  exceptional  circumstances  will  a  student  be  permitted  to  do 
any  of  the  last  two  years  of  residence  at  another  location. 
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3.  A  student  may  or  may  not  take  a  Master's  degree  as  he  proceeds  toward 
the  doctorate.  The  choice  of  the  field  of  study  shall  rest  with  the 
student  as  shall  the  choice  of  the  major  professor,  who  will  be  appointed 
by  the  Department  Chairman  after  consultation  with  the  student.  The 
Department  of  Chemistry  at!  the  present  is  offering  majors  in  the  fields 
of  inorganic,  organic,  and  physical  chemistry. 

4.  The  dissertation  shall  be  presented  to  the  major  professor  for  correction 
and  criticism  before  the  end  of  the  quarter  preceding  the  quarter  of  grad- 
uation, after  which  the  candidate  will  then  make  three  copies  to  be 
circulated  within  the  graduate  faculty  of  the  Department.  The  oral  ex- 
amination will  be  set  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Doctoral  Committee  in 
accordance  with  the  schedule  of  the  University.  The  oral  examination 
will  consist  of  a  defense  of  the  research  and  dissertation. 

5.  All  graduate  students  pursuing  a  graduate  degree  are  required  to  teach 
a  maximum  of  a  4  hour  laboratory  per  week  each  quarter  of  the  regular 
academic  year. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

G-401,  G-402,  G-403— Physical  Chemistry.    Four  hours  credit  each.    Three 
lecture  periods  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  203,  Integral  Calculus,  and  1  year  of  physics. 

G-404 — Chemical  Literature.    One  hour  credit. 

One  lecture  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

G-405 — Instrumental  Analysis.    Five  hours   credit. 

Two  hours  lecture  and  nine  hours  laboratory  or  library  work  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  203  and  Chemistry  303. 

May  be  taken  simultaneously  with  Chemistry  G-401  or  G-402. 

G-406 — Qualitative  Organic  Analysis.   Five  hours  credit. 
Two  hours  lecture  and  eight  hours  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequsite:  Chemistry  203  and  Chemistry  303 

521 — Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry.    Four  hours  credit. 
Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  405  or  G-  405. 

522 — Advanced  Analytical  Instrumentation.   Four  hours  credit. 
Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  405  or  G-405  and  Chemistry  521. 

531,   532,   533 — Advanced  Inorganic   Chemistry.    Four  hours  credit  each. 
Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 

535 — Inorganic  Preparations.    Two  or  four  hours  credit. 

One  hour  lecture  and  six  or  twelve  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

541,  542,  543 — Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.  Four  hours  credit  each. 
Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 
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545 — Organic  Preparations.    Two  or  four  hours  credit. 

One  hour  lecture  and  six  or  twelve  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

Prerequisite:   Permission  of  Instructor. 

561,   562,  563 — Advanced  Physical  Chemistry.    Four  hours  credit  each. 
Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 

594 — Seminar.    One  hour  credit  each  quarter. 
One  hour  per  week. 

598 — Research  and  Thesis  for  the  Master's  Degree.    Credit  to  be  arranged. 
Prerequisite:  Consultation  with  and  permission  of  major  professor. 

621,   622 — Spectroscopy.    Four  hours  credit  each. 

Two  hoursl  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

631 — Inorganic  Structure  and   Bonding.    Four  hours   credit. 

Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  533  or  permission  of  instructor. 

632 — Coordination  Theory.   Four  hours  credit. 

Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 

Prerequisite:   Chemistry  533  or  permission  of  instructor. 

641 — Physical  Organic  Chemistry.    Four  hours  credit. 
Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 
Prerequisite:   Chemistry  543. 

642 — Mechanisms  of  Organic  Reactions.    Four  hours  credit. 
Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  641. 

645,  646 — Polymer  Chemistry.    Four  hours  credit  each. 
Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  543. 

661 — Chemical  Thermodynamics.    Four  hours  credit. 

Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 

Prerequisite:   Chemistry  563  or  permission  of  instructor. 

662 — Statistical  Thermodynamics.   Four  hours  credit. 

Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 

Prerequisite:   Chemistry  563  or  permission  of  instructor. 

665 — Advanced    Physical   Chemistry    Laboratory.     Four   hours    credit. 
Laboratory  hours  as  required  by  the  instructor. 
Prerequisite:   Permission  of  instructor. 

731 — Organometallic   Compounds.    Four  hours   credit. 
Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry    533    and    Chemistry    543    or    permission    of    in- 
structor. 

732 — Radio    Chemistry.    Four   hours    credit. 

Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

Prerequisite:   Chemistry  533  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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741 — Stereochemistry  of  Organic  Compounds.   Four  hours  credit. 

Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  543  and  Chemistry  642, 

742,  743 — Nitrogen  Heterocyclic  Compounds.   Four  hours  credit  each. 

Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Chemstry  543  and  Chemistry  642. 

744 — Organophosphorous  Compounds.    Four  hours  credit. 

Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  543  and  Chemistry  642. 

761 — Quantum  Chemstry.    Four  hours  credit. 
Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 
Prerequsite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

762 — Chemical  Kinetics.    Four  hours  credit. 
Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

763 — Electrochemistry.    Four  hours  credit. 
Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

764 — Colloid  Chemistry.    Four  hours  credit. 
Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

765 — Heterogeneous  Equilibrium.   Four  hours  credit. 
Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 
Prerequisite:   Chemistry  764. 

794 — Seminar.    One  hour  credit  each  quarter. 
One  hour  per  week. 

798 — Research    and   Dissertation   for    the    Doctor    of   Philosophy   Degree. 

Credit  to  be  arranged. 
Prerquisite:   Consultation  with  and  permission  of  major  professor. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 

Ben  A.  Chappell,   Chairman 
George  Strange  Williams 

The  Department  of  Communications  offers  the  M.A.  or  M.S'.  degree  in 
the  major  area  of  public  address. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS   (P.A.) 
G-370 — Speech  Composition.    Four  hours. 

G-424 — Radio  and  TV  Law.    Four  hours. 
Prerequisite:   Consent  of  instructor. 

G-426 — Radio  Station  Management.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  Radio  and  TV  courses  above  PA  121. 
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G-432 — Symbolic  Function  in  Persuasion.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Consent  of  instructor. 

History  of  the  formulation  underlying  a  synthesis  of  evaluation  and 
communication  methodologies  from  general  semantic,  field  theory  and  cy- 
bernetics; application  to  interdisciplinary  problems  in  the  relating  of  knowl- 
edge. 

G-438 — Theories  of  Speech  Behavior.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Consent  of  instructor. 

Interrelationships  of  psychology  and  communications,  including  a  study 
of  Communication  Theory,  Information  Theory,  Psycholinguistics,  descriptive 
linguistics  and  related  information  from  Sociology,  Anthropology,  and  Se- 
mantics. 

G-441 — Advanced  Persuasion.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Consent  of  instructor. 

Detailed  analysis  of  selected  topics  in  the  field  of  persuasion. 

G-445 — Audience  Analysis.    Four  hours. 
Prerequisite:   Consent  of  instructor. 

Characteristics  of  audiences,  measurement  of  attitudes,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  major  rating  services. 

G-451 — Ethos.    Two  hours. 
Prerequisite:   Consent  of  instructor. 

The  effect  of  the  speaker's  personality  on  the  audience;  factors  that  de- 
termine audience  reaction. 

G-453 — Campaign  Speaking.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  voter-candidate  relationship  and  issue  development.  Taught 
during  fall  quarter  of  election  years  only,  state  or  national. 

G-461 — Advanced  Discussion.    Four  hours. 
Prerequisite:  PA  361. 

Application  of  recent  research  in  areas  such  as  group  dynamics  to  the 
problem  solving  group;   emphasis   on  group  leadership. 

500 — Heading  in  the  Field.    Two  hours.  (May  be  repeated  once.) 

540 — Classical  Rhetoric.    Four  hours. 

541 — Medieval  Rhetoric.    Four  hours. 

542 — Modern  Rhetoric.    Four  hours. 

550 — Advanced  Theories  of  Speech  Behavior.    Four  hours. 

555 — World  Orators.    Four  hours. 

570 — Speech   Arts   Seminar.    Four  hours.    (May  be   repeated  once). 

575 — History  and  Criticism  of  American     Public  Address.    Four  hours. 

584 — Criticism  of  Contemporary  Public  Address.    Two  hours. 

598 — Thesis  in  Public  Address.    Six  hours. 

600 — Experimental  Research.    Two  hours. 

610 — Experimental  Methodology.    Two  hours. 

620 — Experimental  Design.    Two  hours. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  AND  LITERATURE   (Eng.) 

Charles  Moorman,   Chairman 
Bahr  Orange  Webb  Watson 

The  Department  of  English  and  Literature  participates  in  programs 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Master  of  Education 
degrees.  For  all  Master's  degrees,  46  quarter  hours  of  graduate  courses 
are  required,  24  quarter  hours  of  which  must  be  in  courses  numbered  above 
500. 

For  the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  the  student  must  take  16  graduate  hours 
in  an  academic  minor  field  approved  by  the  department,  demonstrate  pro- 
ficiency in  a  foreign  language  (by  examination  or  by  presentation  of  suffi- 
cient undergraduate  credit),  and  write  a  thesis. 

For  the  Master  of  Science  degree,  the  student  may  elect  a  minor  in 
any  field,  including  education,  approved  by  the  department.  In  order  to 
fulfill  the  professional  requirements  for  the  education  minor  leading  to  the 
Class  AA  teacher's  certificate,  the  student  should  take  FED  501,  FED  504, 
4  hours  from  FED  507  and  EPY  510,  and  a  4  hour  elective  in  education  to 
total  16  hours.  There  is  no  language  requirement  for  the  Master  of  Science 
degree,  and  the  writing  of  a  thesis  is  optional. 

For  the  Master  of  Education  degree  in  Secondary  Education,  the  student 
electing  English  as  a  subject-matter  area  must  take  a  minimum  of  24 
quarter  hours  in  graduate  English  courses. 

As  the  course  descriptions  indicate,  the  Department  of  English  and 
Literature  is  offering  advanced  graduate  studies  beyond  the  Master's  degree 
level  anticipating  that  it  will  be  authorized  to  grant  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  the 
near  future. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 
G-408 — The  Structure  of  Modern  English.    Four  hours. 

A  review  of  English  syntax  and  a  study  of  functional  pressures  upon 
the  conventional  forms  of  English  grammar. 

G-410 — Colonial  and  Revolutionary  American  Literature.  1640-1820.  Four 
hours. 

The  principles  of  Puritanism  as  revealed  in  the  writings  of  the  Mathers 
and  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  the  principles  of  American  Democracy  as  re- 
vealed in  the  writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Paine,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Philip  Freneau. 

G-414 — The  American  Literary  Renaissance,  1820-1870.    Four  hours. 

The  beginnings  of  a  truly  American  literary  tradition  in  the  essays  and 
sketches  of  Irving,  Emerson,  and  Thoreau;  the  novels  of  Hawthorne,  Cooper, 
and  Melville;  and  the  poetry  of  Bryant,  Poe,  and  Whitman. 

G-416 — The    Rise    of    Realism    in    American    Literature,    1870-1920.    Four 

hours. 

The  movement,  under  the  impact  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  from 
a  "romantic"  to  a  "realistic"  view  of  life,  as  evidenced  by  the  novels  of 
Twain,  Howells,  James,  and  Dreiser,  and  by  the  poetry  of  Emily  Dickinson, 
Robinson,  and  Masters. 
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G-418 — American  Literature  Between  the  World  Wars,  1920-1940.  Four 
hours. 

Tendencies  and  movements  in  modern  American  literature  reflected 
by  the  novels  of  Sinclair  Lewis,  Hemingway,  and  Faulkner;  by  the  plays 
of  Eugene  O'Neill;  and  by  the  poetry  of  Frost  and  Eliot. 

G-423 — Shakespeare's  Comedies.    Four  hours 

A  critical  study  of  a  selected  group  of  Shakespeare's  comedies  and 
tragi-comedies. 

G-425 — Shakespeare's  Tragedies.    Four  hours. 

A  critical  study  of  a  selected  group  of  Shakespeare's  history  plays  and 
tragedies. 

G-427 — The  English  Novel.    Four  hours. 

A    study    of    the    English    novel    from    its    beginning    to    the    twentieth 
century. 

G-430,  G-431,  G-432 — Tutorial  in  Comparative  Literature.  Twelve  hours. 
4-4-4. 

G-435,    G-436— Nineteenth-Century  Poetry   and  Prose.    Eight  hours.   4-4, 

Intensive  study  of  the  writings  of  selected  major  figures  of  the  Romantic 
and  Victorian  ages. 

G-444 — Readings  from  World  Literature.    Four  hours. 

Careful  and  critical  reading  of  selected  masterpieces  from  world  litera- 
ture. 

G-445 — Literary   Criticism.    Four  hours. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  literary  criticism  from  the  Greeks  to  the 
present  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  critical  issues  raised  by  Aristotle, 
Coleridge,  and  the  New  Criticism. 

G-447 — Major  Writers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.    Four  hours. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  form  and  contents  of  the  works  of  Dryden, 
Swift,  Pope,  and  Johnson. 

G-451 — Restoration  and  Eighteenth- Century  Drama.  Four  hours. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  drama  of  the  Restoration  and  Eighteenth 
Century. 

G-473 — Analysis  of  Poetry.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  techniques  of  poetry  interpretation  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  critical  insight. 

G-474 — The  Modern  European  Novel.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  more  important  English  and  continental  European 
novelists  of  the  twentieth  century  with  emphasis  upon  analysis  and  critical 
evaluation. 

G-479 — Development  of  English  Drama.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  representative  plays  from  the  origin  of  English  drama  to 
the  beginning  of  the  modern  period,  excluding  Shakespeare.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  development  of  the  drama  in  its  various  types. 
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G-480 — Modern  Poetry.   Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  more  important  American  and  English  poets  of  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  with  emphasis  upon  analysis  and 
critical  evaluation. 

G-483 — Modern  Drama.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  European  and  American  drama  of  the  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries. 

G-485 — Literature  of  the  South.    Four  hours. 

A  historical  and  critical  survey  of  Southern  Literature  from  its  begin- 
ning to  the  present. 

G-486 — Seventeenth-Century  Prose  and  Poetry.    Four  hours. 

An  examination  of  representative  selections  from  the  major  English 
writers,  excluding  Milton,  from  Donne  to  Dryden. 

G-487 — Milton.    Four  hours. 

A  careful  study  of  the  principal  writings  of  Milton,  including  Paradise 
Lost,  some  of  the  minor  poems,  and  selections  from  the  prose. 

G-488 — Chaucer.    Four  hours. 

An  introduction  to  the  language  and  art  of  Chaucer,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  and  Troilus  and  Criseyde. 

G-489 — Literature  and  the  Arts.   Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  At  least  one  English  course  numbered  400  or  above  in  a 
previous  quarter,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

The  applications  of  general  aesthetics,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
interrelation  of  literature  and  the  other  arts:  music,  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  drama. 

500 — Bibliography  and  Methods  of  Research  in  English.    Four  hours. 

Required  of  all  beginning  graduate  students  in  English. 

502 — Anglo-Saxon.    Four  hours. 

An  introduction  to  Old  English  language  and  literature,  with  some 
attention  to  the  development  of  Modern  English.  A  substantial  selection 
of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  and  prose,  including  portions  of  Beowulf  will  be  read. 

505 — Seminar  in  American  Literature.    Four  hours. 

508 — Seminar   in  Renaissance  Literature.    Four  hours. 

510 — Seminar  in  Eighteenth-Century  Literature.    Four  hours. 

511 — Seminar  in  Nineteenth-Century  Literature.    Four  hours. 

513 — Seminar  in  Medieval  Literature.    Four  hours. 

515 — Seminar  in  Twentieth-Century  Literature.    Four  hours. 

580,  581 — Tutorial  in  English  and  Germanic  Philology  I,  II.  Four  hours 
each. 

598— Thesis.    Six  hours. 

605 — Seminar  in  American  Literature  After  1870.    Four  hours. 

608 — Seminar  in  Renaissance  Drama.    Four  hours. 
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610 — Seminar  in  Johnson  and  His  Contemporaries.    Four  hours. 
611 — Seminar  in  Viclcrianism.    Four  hours. 
613 — Seminar  in  Medieval  Poetry  and  Drama.    Four  hours. 
615 — Seminar  in  Modern  Fiction  and  Drama.    Four  hours. 
798 — Dissertation.    Twelve  hours. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Thomas  T.   Chisholm,   Chairman 
Morrow  Neumann  Scheel 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  participates  in  the  program  lead- 
ing to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  As  a 
prerequisite,  the  student  must  present  the  equivalent  of  an  undergraduate 
major  in  the  foreign  language  in  which  he  plans  to  major  on  the  graduate 
level.  If  the  undergraduate  major  does  not  include  405,  406,  407,  or  the 
evquivalent,  he  must  include  G-405,  G-406,  G-407  in  his  graduate  program. 
The  student  may  elect  either  of  the  two  following  plans  of  study: 

1.  Master  of  Arts  degree  with  a  thesis: 

A  minimum  of  46  hours  of  graduate  courses  is  required,  half  of  which 
must  be  in  courses  numbered  above  500.  The  student  must  take  30  graduate 
hours  (including  the  thesis)  in  the  major  language  and  16  graduate  hours  in 
an  academic  minor  field  approved  by  his  major  professor  and  the  depart- 
ment chairman.  The  department  strongly  recommends  a  second  foreign 
language  as  his  minor;  however,  if  the  student  does  not  elect  another  foreign 
language  as  his  minor,  he  must  demonstrate  proficiency  in  a  second  foreign 
language,  either  by  examination  or  by  presentation  of  sufficient  undergrad- 
uate credit. 

2.  Master  of  Science  degree: 

This  degree  is  for  the  student  who  does  not  intend  to  proceed  to  a 
more  advanced  degree.  The  plan  of  study  is  basically  the  same  as  the  above 
plan,  except  that  the  student  may  substitute  for  the  thesis  eight  additional 
graduate  hours  in  the  major  language. 

FRENCH  (Fre) 

G-405 — French  Classicism.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  307. 

Representative  writers  of  seventeenth  century  French  literature. 

G-406 — French  Romanticism.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  307. 

Representative  writers  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century;  em- 
phasis on  essential  differences  between  Romanticism  and  Classicism. 

G-407 — French  Realism  and  Naturalism.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  307. 

Significant  characteristics  of  Realism  and  Naturalism;  emphasis  on  out- 
standing French  works  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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G-421 — French  Literature  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  307. 

G-492 — Advanced   Readings   in   French.  Four   hours. 

Prerequisite:  307. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  when  topics  vary. 

521 — Corneille.  Four  hours. 

A  careful  study  of  the  development  of  French  tragedy  through  an  analy- 
sis of  the  major  works  of  Corneille. 

522 — Racine.  Four  hours. 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  the  major  classical  tragedies  of  Racine. 

523 — Moliere.  Four  hours. 

Development  of  the  comedy   and  analysis   and  discussion  of  the  major 
works  of  Moliere. 

531 — (The  Age  of  Enlightenment.  Four  hours. 

The   growth   of   French  rationalism.   Analysis   and   discussion   of  Bayle, 
Fontenelle,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,   and  Diderot. 

541 — The  Romantic  Poets.  Four  hours. 

Emphasis  on  major  poems  of  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Musset,  and  Vigny. 

542 — Nineteenth  Century  Novel.  Four  hours. 

Emphasis  on  Balzac,   Stendhal,  Merimee,  Flaubert,   and   Zola. 

598 — Thesis.  Six  hours. 

GERMAN  (Ger) 

G-405 — German  Classicism.  Four  hours. 
Prerequisite:  307. 

G-406 — German  Romanticism.  Four  hours. 
Prerequisite:  307. 

G-407 — German  Realism   and  Naturalism.  Four  hours. 
Prerequisite:  307. 

G-421 — Contemporary  German  Literature.  Four  hours. 
Prerequisite:  307. 

G-492 — Advanced  Readings  in  German.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  307. 

May  be  repeated  for  credit  when  topics  vary. 

521 — Goethe  and  Schiller  in  their  Weimar  Periods.  Four  hours. 
A  careful  study  of  their  most  important  classical  works. 

522— Gosihe's  FAUST.   Four  hours. 
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523 — -German  Drama  after  Goethe.  Four  hours. 

A  study  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  drama,  with  emphasis  on 
Kieist,  Grillparzer,  Buchner,  Wagner,  Hauptmann,  Wedekind,  and  Brecht. 

531 — German  Poetry  from  Holderlin  to  the  Present.  Four  hours. 

An  analysis  of  various  styles  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  poetry. 

541 — The  German  NOVELLE  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

Four  hours. 

Emphasis  on  Kleist,  Buchner,   Moricke,   Keller,  Hauptmann,   Kafka,   and 
Mann. 

551 — German  Expressionism.  Four  hours. 

Representative  writings  of  Kaiser,  Barlach,  Werfel,  Kafka,  and  Kokoschka. 

598 — Thesis.  Six  hours. 


SPANISH  (Spa) 

G-405 — The  Golden  Age.  Four  hours. 
Prerequisite:  307. 

G-406 — Eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  literature  of  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing World.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  307. 

G-407 — The    Generation   of   98    and    Contemporary    Literature    of    Spain. 

Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  307. 

G-421 — Cervantes  and  the  Renaissance.  Four  hours 

Prerequisite:  307. 

G-492 — Advanced  Readings  in  Spanish.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  307. 

522 — Spanish  Theater  of  the  Golden  Age.  Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  theater  from  Lope  de  Vega  to  Moreto,  with  an  analysis 
of  several  comedies. 

525 — (El  Quixote.  Four  hours. 

The  reading  and  interpretation  of  this  work  and  a  study  of  the  Spanish 
literary  development  in  relation  to  the  social  and  political  situation. 

541 — Spanish  Poetry  and  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Cen- 
turies.   Four  hours. 

An  analysis  of  the  literary  trends  and  a  study  of  the  outstanding  figures 
in  the  fields  of  poetry  and  drama  in  this  century. 

545 — Spanish  American  Poetry  from  Dario  to  the  Present.    Four  hours. 

An  analysis  of  the  literary  trends  and  a  study  of  the  poetic  works  of 
several  outstanding  poets,  such  as  Heredia,  Marti,  Dario,  Lugones,  Vallejo, 
and  Neruda. 
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551 — Modern  and  Contemporary  Prose  in  Spain.  Four  hours. 

The  novel  of  Realism  and  Naturalism  in  Spain  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.   The  Generation  of  1898,  essay  and  novel. 

553 — Modern  and  Contemporary  Prose  in  Spanish  America.  Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  principal  currents  and  representative  figures  in  the 
development  of  Spanish  American  prose  since  the  later  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

598^Thesis.  Six  hours. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY   (Ghy.) 

Arthell  Kelley,  Chairman 

The  Department  of  Geography  participates  in  a  program  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  Geography.  To  receive  a  master's  degree  in  geography, 
the  student  must  complete  46  hours:  24  in  the  field  of  geography,  16  of 
which  must  be  in  500-level  courses;  8  hours  may  be  taken  in  "G"  courses 
but  no  more  than  4  in  a  regional  course;  16  hours  in  the  chosen  minor;  and 
6  hours  for  an  acceptable  thesis. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

G-310 — Geography  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.    Four  hours. 

A  regional  study  of  Anglo-America  covering  people,  resources,  products, 
trade,  and  world  relations. 

G-339— Geography  of  Asia.    Four  hours. 

A  regional  study,  with  emphasis  on  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Indonesia. 

G-360 — Geographical  Influences  in  American  Development.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  how  geography  has  influenced  American  history,  exploration, 
settlement,  and  political,  industrial,  and  social  development. 

G-43 7— Geography  of  the  U.S-S.R.    Four  hours. 

A  regional  survey  of  the  physical,  economic,  and  cultural  geography  of 
the  U.S.S.R. 

G-445 — Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography.    Four  hours. 

Includes  a  short  survey  of  geographic  principles  governing  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  tertiary  production. 

G-450 — Physiography  of  North  America.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  character  of  the  physiographic  provinces  of  North 
America. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  101  and  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 
G-480 — Climatology.    Four  hours. 

A  detailed  study  of  types  of  world  climates.  Reference  made  to  distri- 
bution of  patterns  of  vegetation,  soil  and  population  resulting  from  climates. 

G-484 — Urban  Geography.    Four  hours. 

Nature,  distribution,  principal  functions  of  urban  settlements  and  sup- 
porting areas  with  emphasis  on  the  United  States  and  local  field  study. 
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G-490 — Field  Geography.  Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  techniques  of  reconnaissance  and  detailed  field  work, 
including  classification  of  natural  and  cultural  features  and  preparation  of 
reports  and  maps  based  on  field  data.  Instruction  will  cover  the  use  of  the 
compass  and  hand  level,  the  plane  table,  and  aerial  photographs  in  field 
mapping. 

501 — General   Seminar   in   Geography.    One  hour. 

Required  of  all  graduate  majors.    May  be  taken  twice  for  credit. 

504 — Economic  and  Commercial  Geography  (Primary  and  secondary  pro- 
duction).   Four"  hours. 

508 — Economic  and  Commercial  Geography.  (Tertiary  production).  Four 
hours. 

520 — Seminar  in  Regional  Geography.    Four  hours. 

540 — History  and  Development  of  Geographic  Thought.    Four  hours. 

571 — Seminar  in  Political  Geography.    Four  hours. 
Research  in  the  field  of  political  geography. 

592-1  and  II — Problems  in  Geography.  One  to  two  hours  credit  but  may 
be  taken  not  more  than  twice. 

Research  on  specialized  geographic  problems. 
598 — Thesis.    Six  hours. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY   (Gly.) 

Charles  W.  Welby,  Chairman 
Brown  DeVries  Huff  LeMone 

The  Department  of  Geology  participates  in  programs  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  the  Master  of  Education  degrees. 
For  all  master's  degrees  a  minimum  of  46  graduate  hours  is  required,  24 
of  which  must  be  in  courses  numbered  above  500;  thesis  credit  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  24  hours.  The  student  must  submit  a  thesis  acceptable  to  the 
Department;  most  acceptable  thesis  problems  require  field  work.  The  student 
is  urged  to  consult  with  the  Department  Chairman  early  regarding  the  de- 
tailed requirements  for  the  thesis.  In  addition  to  the  general  University  re- 
quirements the  student  must  take  early  in  his  program  an  evaluation  exam- 
ination designed  to  aid  the  department  in  advising  him  in  his  course  of 
study;  this  examination  will  be  administered  before  the  student  is  formally 
admitted  to  candidacy,  usually  during  his  first  quarter  (12  hours)  of  graduate 
work. 

For  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  the  student  must  take  a  minor  of  at 
least  16  graduate  hours  in  a  field  approved  by  the  Department,  and  he  must 
demonstrate  a  reading  knowledge  of  either  German,  French,  or  Russian. 

For  the  Master  of  Science  degree  the  student  must  elect  a  minor  of  16 
graduate  hours  in  a  field  approved  by  the  Department;  normally  the  minor 
is  taken  in  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  or  biology. 
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For  the  Master  of  Education  in  Secondary  Education  the  student  electing 
geology  as  a  subject-matter  area  must  take  a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  grad- 
uate geology  courses,  and  must  have  met  the  prerequisites  of  these  courses. 

The  Department  has  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  Gulf  Coast 
Research  Laboratory.  Certain  courses  in  marine  sedimentation  may  be  taken 
at  the  Laboratory;  these  are  generally  taught  in  the  summer. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

G-402 — Stratigraphy  of  North  America  I.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  401. 

Stratigraphy  from  the  Precambrian  through  the  Paleozoic  Era. 

G-403 — (Stratigraphy  of  North  America  II.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  401. 

'Stratigraphy  of  the  Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic  Eras. 

G-415 — Principles  of  Geology  for  High  School  Science  Teachers.  Four 
hours. 

Three  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Bachelor's  degree  in  science,  or  its  equivalent. 

Advanced  level  course  in  principles  of  physical  and  historical  geology 
and  their  applications,  with  emphasis   on   current  developments  in  geology. 

This  course  is  offered  to  teachers  in  the  NSF  Summer  Institute  and  can 
not  be  applied  toward  a  major  or  minor  in  geology. 

G-420 — Sedimeniology.    Four  hours. 
Two  lectures  and  four  hours  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Study  of  sedimentary  materials,  their  formation,  transportation,  deposi- 
tion,  and  litnification;  field  trips. 

G-422 — Petroleum  Geology.    Four  hours. 

Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  330  and  permission  of  instructor. 

The  origin,  occurrence,  migration,  and  accumulation  of  oil  and  gas. 

G-445 — Economic  Geology,    Four  hours. 
Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:   Geology   310,  314,   and  330. 

Principles  of  ore  deposits;  introduction  to  fuels  and  non-metallic  min- 
eral deposits. 

G-452 — Physical  Marine  Geology.  V/2  hours  per  week,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed 6  weeks  or  9   quarter  hours.    Gulf  Coast  Research  Laboratory. 

Prerequisite:    Geology   103,    310,   and   420. 

A  general  introduction  toi  the  physical  processes  at  work  on  the  shores 
of  Mississippi  Sound  with  emphasis  on  the  erosional  and  depositional  effects 
of  waves  and  currents  at  different  stages  of  tide. 

G-453 — Chemical  Marine  Geology.    V/2  hours  per  week,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed 6  weeks  or  9  quarter  hours.    Gulf  Coast  Research  Laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Geology  103,  31,0,  420,  and  Chemistry  201  and  203. 

Supervised  research  in  the  chemistry  of  the  waters  and  sediments  of 
Mississippi  Sound. 
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G-454 — Problems  in  Marine  Sedimentation.  Vfa  hours  per  week,  but  not 
to  exceed  6  weeks  or  9  quarter  hours.    Gulf  Coast  Research  Laboratory. 

Prerequisite:   Permission  of  instructor. 

Supervised  study  of  selected  aspects  of  marine  sedimentation  along  the 
Gulf  Coast. 

G-461 — Petrography.    Four  hours. 

Two  hours  lecture  and  four  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  311  and  314. 

Systematic  study  of  rocks  by  means  of  the  polarizing  microscope. 

G-468 — Micropaleontology.    Four  hours. 

One  hour  lecture  and  six  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  302  and  303. 

Taxonomy,  morphology,   and  stratigraphic  use   of  Foraminifera. 

G-469 — Micropaleontology.    Four  hours. 

One  hour  lecture  and  six  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:  Geology  302  and  303. 

Taxonomy,  morphology,  and  stratigraphic  use  of  Ostracoda. 

G-471 — Paleobotany.    Four  hours. 

Four  hours  lecture. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Morphology  and   developmental  history  of  plants  found  as  fossils. 

G-472 — Advanced  Paleobotany.    Four  hours. 

Two  lectures  and  four  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:   Geology  471   or  permission  of  instructor. 

Selected  taxonomic  and  morphologic  problems  in  the  phylogenetic  his- 
tory of  the  plant  kingdom. 

G476 — Palynology.    Four  hours. 

One  lecture  and  six  hours  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:   Geology  471   or  permission  of  instructor. 

Application  of  fossils,  spores,  and  pollens  to  geological  and  botanical 
problems. 

511 — Pleistocene   Geology.    Four   hours. 

Lectures  and  discussions. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Geologic  history  of  the  earth  since  the  beginning  of  the  Pleistocene 
Epoch  with  emphasis  on  glacial  phenomena. 

512 — Engineering  Geology.    Four  hours. 

Four  hours  lecture,  oral  and  written  reports,  field  trips. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Study  of  earth  processes  and  materials  as  they  relate  to  engineering 
practice. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  (His.) 

J.  Treadwell  Davis,  Chairman 
Brent         DeRosier         Fike         Gonzales         McCarty         Robinson 

The  Department  of  History  participates  hi  programs  leading  to  the  de- 
grees of  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science.  As  the  course  listings  in- 
dicate, the  Department  is  also  offering  advanced  graduate  studies  beyond 
the  master's  degree  level  anticipating  the  granting  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  the 
immediate  future. 

MASTER'S  DEGREES 

The  Master  of  Arts  student  is  required  to  take  one  of  the  historiography 
courses,  History  504  or  506,  appropriate  to  his  major  field.  The  Master  of 
Science  student  will  select  one  of  the  above  after  consultation  with  his 
major  professor. 

For  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  a  thesis  is  required.  Six  hours  credit 
for  the  thesis  will  be  given  upon  its  satisfactory  completion  by  registering 
for  History  598.  Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  also  will  be 
required  to  take  a  comprehensive  oral  examination,  which  will  be  given 
at  stated  times  throughout  the  year,  usually  during  the  seventh  week  of  a 
quarter.  Comprehensive  examinations  must  be  arranged  when  the  candidate's 
major  professor  is  present. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  is  required  for  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree.  Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  are  required  to 
take  comprehensive  written  and  oral  examinations. 

Candidates  for  both  degrees  must  take  at  least  fifty  percent  of  their 
work  in  courses  numbered  on  the  500  level,  and  also  establish  an  outside 
minor  of  sixteen  hours. 

For  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  degrees,  history  is  divided 
into  the  following  ten  fields: 

(1)  U.S.  History  To  1763 

(2)  U.S.  History  1763-1848 

(3)  U.S.  History  1848-1900 

(4)  U.S.  in  the  20th  Century 

(5)  Ancient  and  Medieval 

(6)  Renaissance  To  1789 

(7)  Europe  1789-1870 

(8)  Europe  1870  to  Present 

(9)  Latin  America 

(10)     A   specialized   field   which  would   include   such   areas   as   The   Far 
East,  The  Middle  East,  Africa  and  Modern  British  history,  etc. 

The  Master  of  Arts  candidate  must  demonstrate  proficiency  in  the  field 
of  his  thesis,  plus  one  field  in  U.S.  History  and  one  in  a  non-U.S.  field. 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  requires  proficiency  in  two  fields  of  U.S. 
history  and  two  of  non-U. S.  history  fields. 

The  student  is  held  responsible  for  following  all  graduate  regulations 
regarding  (1)  the  Graduate  Record  Examination,  (2)  filing  an  application 
for  candidacy  for  the  degree  desired,  and  (3)  filing  application  for  the 
degree.  The  student's  major  professor  will  help  in  any  way  possible,  but  the 
student  is  expected  to  know  what  is  required  and  to  take  full  responsibility. 
The   procedure   is    explained   fully    in   Part    IV   of   this   Bulletin. 
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ADVANCED    GRADUATE    STUDIES 


Each  prospective  candidate  for  the  degree  must  demonstrate  proficiency 
in  French  and  in  German  during  his  period  of  residence  for  the  Ph.D.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  major  professor  and  the  approval  of  the  graduate 
committee,  some  other  language  may  be  substituted  for  either  the  French 
or  the  German.  The  first  language  must  be  completed  before  the  start  of 
the  second  year  of  graduate  study,  and  the  second  language  in  the  quarter 
before   the   general   comprehensive   examinations    are   taken. 

A  minimum  of  118  hours  of  course  credit,  including  12  hours  for  the 
dissertation,  must  be  attained.  The  department  will  offer  the  Ph.D.  in  some 
phases  of  United  States  History  and  in  European  History  Since  1815. 

Two-thirds  of  all  course  work  to  be  applied  towards  the  Ph.D.  program 
must  be  numbered  above  500. 

If  a  candidate  should  major  in  the  field  of  American  History,  he  must 
manifest  proficiency  in  one  of  the  following  fields  within  the  department: 
European  History  From  1815  to  1919,  or  European  History  From  1919  to 
the  Present.  He  must  also  demonstrate  proficiency  in  one  of  the  following 
fields  within  the  department:  Ancient  and  Medieval;  Renaissance  To  1815: 
Latin  American;  or  British  History  Since  1485.  He  is  required  also  to  develop 
an  outside  minor  in  one  of  the  social  sciences  in  which  minor  he  would  take 
18  quarter  hours  of  work. 

If  a  candidate  should  major  in  the  field  of  European  History,  he  must 
major  in  the  period  of  Europe  Since  1815.  He  must  demonstrate  proficiency 
in  either  American  History  To  1865  or  American  History  Since  1865.  He  is 
also  required  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  one  of  the  following  fields: 
Ancient  and  Medieval;  Renaissance  To  1815;  Latin  American;  or  British 
History  Since  1485.  In  addition,  he  must  establish  an  outside  minor  of  16 
quarter  hours  in  any  one  of  the  fields  of  social  sciences.  The  outside  minor 
in  either  case  should  be  decided  after  consultation  with  the  candidate's 
major  professor  and  his  graduate  committee. 

The  candidate's  major  professor  and  committee  will  review  the  candi- 
date's progress  and  may  require  the  candidate  to  stand  a  qualifying  exam- 
ination at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  all  course 
work  and  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  language  requirement,  the  can- 
didate is  expected  to  take  a  written  and/or  oral  general  examination  in  the 
field  of  his  major,  his  departmental  minors,  and  his  outside  minor. 

Major  Fields: 

U.S.  History;  European  History,   1815  To  Present. 

Minor  Fields: 

U.S.  History  To  1865;  U.iS.  History  Since   1865; 
Ancient  and  Medieval;  Renaissance  To  1815; 
Europe  1815  To  1919;  Europe  1919  to  the  Present; 
Latin  American;  British  History  Since  1485. 

Outside  Minor: 

One  of  the  social  sciences. 

Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  the  general  comprehensive  examination, 
the  candidate  shall  be  admitted  by  application  to  Candidacy  For  The  Degree. 
If  the  candidate  should  fail  the  general  comprehensive  examination,  he 
will  be  permitted  to  apply  for  a  re-examination  two  quarters  after  such 
failure.  A  second  failure  of  the  general  comprehensive  examination  will 
render  the  candidate  ineligible  for  the  Ph.D.  in  history  at  this  institution. 
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The  dissertation  is  expected  to  be  a  mature  and  competent  piece  of 
writing,  embodying  the  results  of  significant  and  original  research  on  a  sub- 
ject chosen  by  the  candidate  and  approved,  by  the  major  professor  and  the 
graduate  committee. 

Upon  completion  andi  approval  of  the  dissertation,  the  candidate  is  ex- 
pected to  stand  satisfactorily  a  final  examination  on  the  dissertation  and 
the  field  in  which  the  dissertation  lies. 

The  student's  major  professor,  who  is  usually  selected  in  accordance 
with  the  preference  of  the  student,  will  guide  the  candidate  through  the 
early  part  of  his  graduate  work.  Upon  admission  to  candidacy  for  degree, 
an  Advisory  Committee  will  be  appointed  which  will  direct  the  work  of  the 
student  through  the  completion  of  requirements  for  the  degree.  The  com- 
mittee will  be  composed  of  the  major  professor,  who  will  be  chairman, 
representatives  from  the  student's  major  and  minor  fields,  and  as  many 
other  members  of  the  graduate  faculty  as  deemed  necessary.  The  committee 
will  in  no  circumstances  exceed  seven  members  and  a  two-thirds  vote  on  all 
matters  shall  decide  the  candidate's   fitness  for  the   degree. 

A  minimum  of  three  research  seminars  is  required;  two  in  the  field  of 
the  major  and  one  in  the  departmental  minor. 

COURSES 

Certain  graduate  courses  taken  in  other  Departments  may  be  accepted 
for  credit  with  the  consent  of  the  student's   graduate  committee. 

G-301 — Greek  Culture.    Four  hours. 

G-303 — Roman  Culture.    Four  hours. 

G-305 — The  Middle  Ages.    Four  hours. 

G-307 — Renaissance.    Four  hours. 

G-309 — Reformation.    Four  hours. 

G-311— Europe,   1648-1789.    Four  hours. 

G-313 — French  Revolution  and  Napoleon,   1789-1815.    Four  hours. 

G- 3 15— Europe,   1815-1870.    Four  hours. 

G-317— Europe,  1870-1918.    Four  hours. 

G-319— Europe,   1919-1939.    Four  hours. 

G-321 — Europe  Since  1939.    Four  hours. 

G-351 — America,   1492-1763.    Four  hours. 

G-353— United   Stales,   1763-1800.    Four  hours. 

G-355— United  States,  1801-1848.    Four  hours. 

G-357 — Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.    Four  hours. 

G-359— United  States,   1877-1920.    Four  hours 

G-361— United  States  Since   1920.    Four  hours. 

G-401 — Russia  To  1917.    Four  hours. 

G-403 — Russia  Since  1917.    Four  hours. 

G-405 — The  Cold  War  Issues.    Four  hours. 
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G-411 — English  Constitutional  History.    Four  hours. 

G-413 — Western  Intellectual  History.    Four  hours. 

G-415 — The  Far  East  Since  1853.    Four  hours. 

G-417 — Africa  Since  1800.    Four  hours. 

G-430 — Germany  in  the   19th  and  20lh  Centuries.    Four  hours. 

G-440 — The  British  Commonwealth.    Four  hours. 

G-442— ^Oth  Century  Britain.    Four  hours. 

G-451 — U.S.  Intellectual  and  Social  History  To  1865.    Four  hours. 

G-453 — U.S.  Intellectual  and  Social  History  Since   1865.    Four  hours. 

G-455— The  Old  South.    Four  hours. 

G-457 — The  New  South.   Four  hours. 

G-465 — The  Caribbean.   Four  hours. 

G-467 — Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile.    Four  hours. 

G-469 — United  States  Constitutional  History  To  1861.    Four  hours. 

G-470 — United  States  Constitutional  History  Since  1861.    Four  hours. 

G-475 — United  States  Foreign  Relations  To  1898.    Four  hours. 

G-477 — United  States  Foreign  Relations  Since  1898.    Four  hours. 

G-480 — U.S.  Military  History.    Four  hours. 

G-484 — American   Political  Leaders.    Four  hours. 

G-487— The  West  in  U.S.  History  To  1848.    Four  hours. 

G-489— The  West  in  U.S.  History  Since  1848.    Four  hours. 

504 — European  Historiography.    Four  hours. 

506 — American  Historiography.    Four  hours. 

514,   515;  516 — Seminar  in  European  History,  1870  To  Present,  I,  II,  III. 

Four  hours  each. 

520 — Seminar  in  Modern  Russia.    Four  hours. 

530 — Seminar  in  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire.    Four  hours. 

540-41 — Reading  in  European  History,  I,  II.    Four  hours  each. 

552 — Seminar  in  Southern  History.    Four  hours. 

560 — Seminar  in  U.S.  Diplomatic  History.    Four  hours. 

565 — Seminar  in  the  American  Frontier.    Four  hours. 

572 — Seminar    in    American    Colonial    and    Revolutionary    Period.     Four 
hours. 

574 — Seminar  in  Nineteenth  Century  U.S.    Four  hours. 

576 — Seminar  in  Twentieth  Century  U.S.    Four  hours. 

578-579— Reading  in  American  History,  I,  II.    Four  hours  each. 

592 — Special  Problems  I,  II,  III.    One  hour  each. 

598 — Thesis.  Six  hours. 

798 — Dissertation.   Twelve  hours. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS   (Mat.) 

B.  O.  Van  Hook,  Chairman 
Crocker       Felder       Nicholson       Sanders       Smith       Webster       Kelly 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  participates  in  programs  leading  to  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree,  the  Master  of  Science  degree,  and  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree,  with  a  major  in  mathematics. 

MASTER'S   DEGREE 

For  the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  the  student  must  take  16  graduate  hours 
work  is  required,  24  quarter  hours  of  which  must  be  in  courses  numbered 
above  500. 

For  all  Master's  degrees,  a  minimum  of  46  quarter  hours  of  graduate 
in  an  academic  minor  field  approved  by  the  department,  demonstrate  pro- 
ficiency in  a  foreign  language  (by  examination  or  by  presentation  of  suf- 
ficient undergraduate  credit),   and  write   a  thesis. 

For  the  Master  of  Science  degree,  the  student  must  take  16  graduate 
hours  in  any  minor  field  approved  by  the  department.  Proficiency  in  a 
foreign  language  is  not  required  for  this  degree.  The  writing  of  a  thesis  is 
optional  with  the  student's  advisory  committee. 

A  Mathematics  Seminar  is  conducted  each  quarter  for  graduate  students 
in  mathematics.  Its  purpose  is  to  contribute  to  the  student's  mathematical 
development.  Each  graduate  student  in  residence  is  required  to  attend  the 
mathematics  seminar  each  quarter.  A  maximum  of  six  quarter  hours  credit 
may  be  earned  for  participation  in  the  seminar. 

The  threerquarter  sequence  in  Advanced  Calculus  should  be  completed 
before  beginning  the  programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  or  the  Master 
of  Science  degree.  If  not,  then  it  must  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  student's  advisor. 

A  student  must  satisfy  the  present  undergraduate  requirement  for  a 
major  in  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi  before  be- 
ginning a  program  leading  to  a  Master's  or  Doctor's  degree  in  mathematics. 
If  a  student  can  not  meet  this  requirement,  he  may  be  admitted  to  the  Grad- 
uate School  as  a  conditional  graduate  student  and  allowed  to  takei  work  to 
fulfill  the  requirement.  The  hours  required  for  a  graduate  degree  will  be 
in  addition  to  this  prerequisite.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  admission  to 
the  Graduate  School  does  not  imply  acceptance  of  the  student  as  a  candidate 
for  a  graduate   degree. 

Graduate  students  in  mathematics  are  required  to  pass  an  oral  prelimi- 
nary examination  before  being  admitted  to  candidacy  for  a  Master's  degree. 
The  preliminary  examination  will  cover  fundamentals  and  will  serve  to 
identify  the  student's  level  of  mathematical  maturity.  No  student  will  be 
granted  more  than  three  attempts  to  pass  the  preliminary  examination  with 
at  least  a  three  month  interval  between  attempts.  This  examination  will  be 
administered  not  later  than  the  fourth  week  of  any  quarter  on  a  date  ar- 
ranged by  the  student  with  the  student's  advisor  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Mathematics  Department.  A  minimum  of  20  quarter  hours  of  graduate 
courses  must  be  completed  after  the  examination  is  passed. 

Candidates  for  either  the  Master  of  Arts  or  the  Master  of  Science  de- 
gree will  take  an  oral  comprehensive  examinaiton  not  later  than  the  eighth 
week  of  the  last  quarter  of  residence  on  a  date  arranged  by  the  student 
with  the  student's  advisor  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Mathematics  Department. 
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No  student  will  be  permitted  to  select  a  thesis  topic  until  he  has  been 
admitted  to  candidacy  for  a  Master's  degree.  The  thesis  in  mathematics  must 
conform  to  University  regulations.  Four  copies  of  the  candidate's  thesis 
must  be  bound  and  distributed  as  follows:  Two  copies  to  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  one  copy  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Mathematics  Department, 
and  one  copy  to  the  student's  major  professor. 

The  offerings  of  the  Mathematics  Department  are  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing five  areas: 

(1)  Mathematical  Analysis— G405,  G415,  G425,  G431,  G435,  G441,  G442, 
G443,    505,    506,    507,    531,    532,   533,   534,   535,   536,   537,   538,  539,  631. 

(2)  Algebra— G423,    G424,    G404,   G407,    G472,    503,    572. 

(3)  Applied  Mathematics— G405,  G406,  G411,  G415,  G416,  G420,  G425, 
G435,  G441,  G442,  G443,  G484,  G485,  505,  506,  507,  531,  551,  552, 
553,  631. 

(4)  Geometry  and  Topology— G401,  G461,  G462,  G471,  G472,  G473,  501, 
571,  572,  601,  671. 

(5)  Special  Mathematics  for  Teachers— G-321,  G-420,  G455,  G456,  G457, 
562. 

Only  secondary  school  teachers  who  have  had  a  minimum  of  three 
years  experience  in  teaching  secondary  school  mathematics  may  choose 
Area  5  as  a  major. 

If  Area  5  is  chosen  as  a  major,  at  least  six  courses  from  Areas  1  to  4 
must  be  included  in  the  program. 

Programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  or  the  Master  of  Science  degree 
must  include  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  first  four  areas.  The  re- 
quirement of  24  hours  in  courses  numbered  above  500  will  be  fulfilled  as 
follows:  (1)  Two  courses  from  Area  1.  (2)  Courses  from  two  areas  must  be 
included.  The  program  should  include  at  least  one  three-quarter  sequence 
in  one  area. 

All  other  University  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree,  as  outlined 
in  Part  IV  of  this  Bulletin,  must  be  completed. 

COURSE    DESCRIPTIONS 

G-321 — Foundations    of    Mathematics    for    Junior    High    School    Teachers. 

Four  hours. 

This  is  a  course  designed  for  persons  currently  teaching  junior  high 
school  mathematics,  or  who  are  preparing  to  teach  secondary  school  mathe- 
matics. It  covers  the  development  of  the  number  system,  set  theory,  non- 
metric  geometry,  coordinate  system,  measurement,  geometry,  and  statistics. 
Open  only  to  inservice  teachers. 

G-401 — Geometry.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  275. 

Geometry  of  the  triangle  and  the  circle  beyond  ordinary  Euclidean 
geometry. 

G-423 — Modern   Algebra   I.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  375. 
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G-424 — Modern  Algebra  II.    Four  hours. 

Theory  of  groups,  rings,  ideals,  integral  domains,  and  fields  of  applica- 
tions. 

G-404 — Matrix  Theory.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:   Mathematics  423   or  concurrent  with  423. 

Matrix  algebra,  linear  transformations,  Cayley-Hamilton  Theorem,  simi- 
larity, applications. 

G-405 — Differential  Equations,  I.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  377. 

Simple  types  of  ordinary  differential  equations  of  the  first  order  and 
second  order,  linear  equations  with  constant  coefficients,  and  applications 
to  geometry  and  physics. 

G-406 — Numerical  Analysis  I.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  405  or  concurent  with  405. 

Numerical  solutions  of  algebraic  and  transcendental  equations,  systems 
of  equations,  and  ordinary  differential  equations.  A  study  of  finite  differ- 
ences, interpolation,  numberial  integration,  and  various  types  of  approxi- 
mations. 

G-407 — Number  Theory.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics   341   or   concurrent   with   341. 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  numbers,  integers,  aliquot  parts,  Dio- 
phantine  equations,  linear  congruences,  the  Chinese  remainder  theorem, 
continued  fractions. 

G-411 — Vector  Analysis.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  378. 

Vector  algebra  and  vector  calculus,  with  applications  to  physics,  me- 
chanics, and  geometry. 

G-415 — Differential  Equations  II.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  405  or  G-405. 

Laplace  transforms,  series  solutions,  gamma  functions,  Bessel's  functions, 
Legendre's  polynomials,  existence  theorems,  and  applications  to  geometry 
and  physics. 

G-416 — Numerical  Analysis  II.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  406. 

A    continuation   of   Mathematics    406. 

G-420 — .Statistics  and  Probability.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  341  and  378. 

A  modern  course  treating  probability  and  statistics  based  upon  the  ele- 
mentary theory  of  sets.  It  includes  sets,  permutations,  combinations,  bi- 
nomial and  multinomial  theorems,  mathematical  induction,  graphic  methods, 
and  basic  statistical  concepts. 

425-G-425 —  Fourier  Series.    Four  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  415. 
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The  Euler  coefficients,  properties  of  Fourier  series,  odd  and  even  func- 
tion expansion,  change  of  interval,  alternative  forms  of  Fourier  series,  har- 
monic analysis,  applications,  orthogonal  functions. 

G-431 — Theory  of  Funclions  of  a  Complex  Variable  I.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:   Mathematics   341   and  441. 

Complex  numbers,  analytic  functions,  infinite  series,  Cauchy's  integral 
theorem,    analytic   continuation,    Reiman   surfaces,    conformal   mapping. 

G-435 — LaPlace   transform.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  405. 

Properties  of  the  LaPlace  transform,  special  transforms,  solution  of 
differential  equations  by  transforms,  convergence  of  Laplace  transforms, 
the  convolution  integral,  applications  in  partial  differential  equations. 

G-441 — Advanced  Calculus  I.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics   378. 

Infinite  series,  continuity,  limits,  Gamma  and  Beta  functions,  and  vector 
analysis.    Fourier  series. 

G-442 — Advanced  Calculus  II.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  441  or  G-441. 

G-443 — Advanced   Calculus    III.    Four   hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  442  or  G-442. 

G-455 — Mathematics  for  Secondary  Teachers  I.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Permission  of  the  instructor. 

A  consideration  of  the  subject  matter  which  should  be  included  in 
modern  courses  in  secondary  school  algebra. 

G-456 — Mathematics  for  Secondary  Teachers  II.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

A  consideration  of  the  subject  matter  which  should  be  included  in  a 
modern  geometry  course  of  two  or  three  semesters  length.  This  course  will 
include  both  two  and  three  dimensional  geometry.  Its  purpose  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  some  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  geometry  and  to  help 
him  to  obtain  a  practical  understanding  of  "proof." 

G-457 — Mathematics  for  Secondary  Teachers   III.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

A  consideration  of  subject  matter  recommended  for  advanced  courses 
in  secondary  school  mathematics  as  set  theory,  probability  and  statistics, 
matrices,  advanced  topics  in  algebra,  and  foundations  of  mathematics. 

641-G-461 — Projective   Geometry   I.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  401. 

Projective  space,  projective  invariants,  Desargues'  theorem,  Pappus' 
theorem,  transformations-projectivities  and  perspectivities,  polarities,  affine 
geometry. 

462 — G-462 — Projective  Geometry  II.    Four  hours. 
Prerequisite:  461. 
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A  continuation  of  Mathematics  461.  Collineations;  correlations;  projec- 
tive, affine,  and  metric  properties  of  conies;  pencils  of  conies;  the  geometry 
of  inversion;   non-Euclidean  geometries;   spatial  geometry. 

G-471 — General  Topology.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:   Mathematics   341    and   378. 

Topological  spaces,  separation  properties,  compact  sets,  connected  sets, 
product  spaces. 

G-472 — Algebraic  Topology.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics   424   and   471. 

Introduction  to  cohomology. 

G-473 — Metric  Spaces.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  471. 

Separable  metric  spaces,  embedding  in  separate  Hilbert  spaces,  isolated 
theorems  on  metric  spaces,  including  Lavrentiev's  Theorem. 

G-484 — Mechanics  I.    Statics.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:   Mathematics  411   and  Physics   103   or  203. 

A  study  of  vectors,  concurrent  forces,  coplanar  forces,  resultants,  equil- 
ibrium forces  in  space,  moments  of  inertia,  center  of  gravity,  hydrostatics, 
work,  kinetic  energy,  and  dynamics  of  a  rigid  body. 

G-485 — Mechanics   II.    Dynamics.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics   484  or  G-484. 

A  continuation  of  484. 

501 — Differential  Geometry  I.   Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  443. 

Curves  in  Space;  local  coordinates;  curves  on  surfaces;  curvature; 
transformation  of  surfaces;  fundamental  forms;  tangent  and  normal  vectors. 

503 — Abstract  Algebra  I.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  424. 

A  course  which  goes  beyond  the  foundations  and  elementary  properties 
of  algebraic  systems  treating  such  topics  as  semigroups,  groups  with  oper- 
ators, extensions  of  rings  and  fields,  factorization  theory,  modules,  and 
lattices. 

505 — Theory  of   Differential  Equations  I.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Mathematics  443  and  405. 

The  method  of  successive  approximations,  the  Lipschitz  Condition, 
systems  of  equations,  the  Fundamental  Existence  Theorem,  solutions  con- 
taining  parameter,   linear  systems   of  differential   equations. 

506 — Theory  of  Differential  Equations  II.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  505. 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  505.  /Singularities  of  an  Autonomous 
System,  ordinary  differential  equations  in  more  than  two  variables,  partial 
differential  equations  of  the.  first  order. 
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507 — Theory  of   Differential   Equations   III.    Four   hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  506. 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  506.  The  Cauchy  Problem,  Second-order 
partial  differential  equations,  the  potential  equation. 

531 — Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable  II.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  431   or  G-431. 

532 — Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable  I.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  443. 

Real  number  system,  point  set  theory,  Lebesque  integration,  Stieljes 
integrals. 

533 — Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable  II.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  532. 

534 — Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable  III.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  533. 

535 — Measure  and  Integration  I.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics   533. 

Measure-general  theory,  measure-specific  examples,  measurable  functions, 

536 — Measure  and  Integration  II.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  535. 

537 — Functional  Analysis  I.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:   Mathematics  424,  431,   533. 

Study  of  normed  linear  spaces,  metric  spaces,  compact  spaces,  Hilbert 
and  Barach  spaces,  conjugate  spaces,  classification  and  representation  of 
linear  operators  and  linear  functionals;  completely  continuous  operators; 
extension  theorems;  spectral  theory,  applications  to  classical  analysis. 

538 — Functional  Analysis  II.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  537. 

539 — Functional  Analysis  III.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  538. 

551-552-553 — Applied  Mathematics  I-II-III.    Four  hours  each. 

Prerequisites:   Mathematics  443   and  431. 

Infinite  series  of  functions  with  particular  emphasis  on  Fourier  series; 
matrices  and  determinants  with  application  in  linear  differential  equations, 
integral  transformations,  applcations  of  these  topics  in  wave  theory,  heat 
flow,  etc. 

562 — Introduction  to  the   Foundation  of  Mathematics.    Four  hours. 

This  course,  principally  a  summer  institute  course,  will  treat  selected 
topics;  calculus  of  sets,  Bernsteins  Theorem,  arithmetic  of  cardinal  and 
ordinal  numbers,  partially  ordered  sets,  the  axiom  of  choice  and  its  equiva- 
lents. 

571 — General  Topology  II.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  471  or  G-471. 
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Metrization  Theorems,  paraeompactness  and  related  topics. 

572 — Algebraic  Topology  II.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  472  or  G-472. 

Introduction  to  Lie  groups. 

594 — Mathematics   Seminar  I,  II,   III.    One  hour  each. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of!  Instructor. 

5^8 — Thesis  in  Mathematics.    Six  hours. 

601 — Differential  Geometry  II.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  501. 

Tensor  calculus;  the  Riemann  tensor;  Geodesies;  conjugate  coordinate 
nets;  isometrics;  conformal  transformations;  compact  Reimann  surfaces. 

631 — Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable  III.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  531. 

A  continuation  of  Mathematics  531. 

671 — General  Topology  III.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  571. 
Theory  of  function  spaces. 

694 — Mathematics  Seminar  I,  II,  III.    One  hour  each. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY  (Phy.) 

H.  C.  Dudley,  Chairman 
Bordoloi 

The  Department  of  Physics  offers  a  program  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Science  degree.  For  this  degree  a  minimum  of  30  graduate  hours  of  physics 
is  required.  Students  obtaining  this  degree  will  minor  in  mathematics. 
A  thesis  and  a  reading  knowledge  of  Russian,  German,  or  French  is  re- 
quired. 

Students  who  plan  to  do  graduate  work  should  acquire  about  60  hours 
of  undergraduate  physics  credit.  The  Department  of  Physics  may  require 
a  student  to  complete  certain  undergraduate  courses  in  physics  when  his 
preparation  is  deemed  inadequate. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

G-443 — Sound  and  Ultrasound.    Four  hours. 

Three  hours  lecture  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 
A  study  of  sound  and  ultra  sound,  fundamentals  of  wave  motion  in  a  finite 
medium.    Fundamentals  of  hearing,   acoustics,   and  high  intensity  waves. 

Prerequisite:  PHY  103  or  PHY  203,  PHY  481   or  PHY  332. 
G-444 — Fundamentals  of  Solid  State  Physics.    Four  hours. 

Three  hours  lecture  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 
Study  of  the  solid  as  an  electromagnetic  wave  medium,  excitation  levels, 
and  the  one  electron  theory. 

Prerequisite:  PHY  328,  PHY  381. 
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G-471,    G-472,    G-473— Theoretical   Physics.     Three    hours    each   course. 
Selected  topics  of  general  physics  from  an  advanced  point  of  view. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  Instructor. 

G-481 — Nuclear  Physics.    Four  hours. 

Nuclear  binding  forces,  chain  reaction,  criticality,  the  non-steady  state 
reactor,   radiation  shielding  and  detection. 

Prerequisite:  PHY  381  and  MAT  405  or  G-405. 

G-485,  G-486 — History  and  Literature  of  Physics.  Three  hours  each 
course. 

A  survey  of  the  history  of  physics  from  ancient  times  to  1900,  stressing 
the  rise  and  fall  of  concepts. 

A  survey  of  the  influence  of  the  concepts  of  quanta  and  relativity  and 
the  modern  laboratory  findings  which  impinge  upon  these  theories.  Survey 
of  the  coding,  storage,  and  retrieval  of  scientific  information. 

504 — Critique  of  Theory.    Three  hours. 

A  critical  review  of  the  assumptions  and  mathematical  procedures  which 
make  up  what  is  termed  "Theoretical  Physics." 

561,  562,  563 — Modern  Physics.    Four  hours  each  course. 

Three  lecture  periods  and  one  three-hour  laboratry  period  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  Instructor  and  PHY  381. 

Electromagnetic  waves,  electron  emission,  X-radiation,  relativity,  quan- 
tum theory,  spectroscopy,  wave  mechanics,  atomic  and  nuclear  structure, 
and  cosmic  rays. 

570 — Fundamentals  and  Modern  Problems  for  General  Physics  For  High 
School  Teachers.   Foutf  hours. 

A  presentation  of  the  fundamentals  of  physics.  Stress  will  be  placed 
on  problem  solving,  the  precise  definition  of  terms  and  the  employment  of 
correct  terminology.  Recent  developments  in  physics  will  receive  attention. 
Specifically  designed  to  bring  up  to  date  the  high  school  physics  teacher's 
comprehension  of  the  fundamentals  of  physics.  Open  only  to  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  Combined  Sciences.  May  not  be  counted 
as  a  major  or  minor  in  physics. 

594— Seminar  I,  II,   HI,   IV.    One  hour  each. 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  current  literature  in  physics 
and  may  be  supplemented  by  laboratory  research.  The  student  will  prepare 
and  deliver  one  or  more  papers  before  the  department. 

Prerequisite:   Consent  of  the  Chairman. 

599 — Research  and  Thesis  I,  II,  III.    Three  hours  each. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  Chairman. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE   (P.S.) 

Leon  A.  Wilber,  Chairman 

William  H.   Hatcher,   Graduate  Advisor 

Tiichak  Weems 

Graduate  Major  in  Political  Science 

Major  and  Minor.  For  his  major,  the  student  must  take  30  graduate 
hours  in  Political  Science,  and  16  hours  in  a  minor  approved  by  his  adviser 
or  his  graduate  committee.  Recommended  minors  are  history,  geography, 
sociology,  and  economics,  and  for  teachers,  education.  Before  selecting  a 
minor,  the  student  should  be  sure  he  has  the  necessary  prerequisites.  One- 
half  of  the  graduate  courses  must  be  numbered  500  or  above. 

Course  Requirements  in  the  Major.  At  present  the  selection  of  political 
science  courses  will  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  student  and  his  com- 
mittee. The  following  program,  however,  is  recommended  as  an  ideal  to- 
ward which  the  department  intends  to  work  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
should  be  followed  as  closely  as  scheduling  will  permit. 

(1)  As  a  graduate  or  undergraduate,  the  student  must  have  taken  one 
course  (in  addition  to  P.S.  101)  from  each  of  the  following  four  fields: 

(a)  Political  theory. 

(b)  American  political  institutions  and  processes. 

(c)  Comparative   political   institutions    and   processes. 

(d)  International  relations,  international  organization,  and  interna- 
tional law. 

(2)  The  student  must  take  at  least  one  course  at  graduate  level  in  po- 
litical theory. 

(3)  The  student  must  specialize  in  one  of  the  four  fields  listed  above 
under  (1),  taking  at  least   16   graduate  hours  in  the  field. 

(4)  The  student  must  also  take  at  least  eight  hours  at  graduate  level 
in  one  of  the  other  of  the  four  fields  listed  above  under  (1). 

(5)  At  least  three  courses  numbered  500  or  above  must  be  taken  in 
Political  Science,  and  at  least  one-half  of  the  graduate  work  must  be  in  the 
500  level  or  above. 

(6)  A  written  and  oral  comprehensive  examination  will  be  given  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  work  on  the  degree.  It  will  be  difficult  to  schedule 
the  examination  during  the  summer,  however. 

(7)  Before  undertaking  a  graduate  major  in  the  department,  a  student 
is  expected  to  have  taken  at  least  12  hours  of  undergraduate  political  science. 
However,  the  chairman  of  the  department  or  the  student's  advisory  com- 
mittee may  require  additional  undergraduate  work  if  needed  by  the  student 
for  his  particular  program. 

Special  Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts.  A  thesis  and  a  reading 
knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  are  required  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree. 
They  are  optional  for  the  Master  of  Science. 

Courses  Accepted  from  Other  Departments.  The  following  courses  will 
be  accepted  as  political  science  for  purposes  of  completing  a  major  or 
minor  if  approved  by  the  student's  advisor. 

Fin.  G-315;  Econ.  G-400;  His.  G-405  (highly  recommended),  G-411, 
G-469,  G-470,  G-475,  and  G-477. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

G-400 — Political  Theory  to  1783.    Four  hours. 

Political  thought  from  Plato  through  the  Enlightenment,  with  emphasis 
on  the  contributions  of  individual  philosophers. 

G-402 — American  Political  Theory.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  principal  political  ideas  that  have  influenced  the  devel- 
opment of  the  United  States'  political  system. 

G-404 — Political  Theory  Since  1783.    Four  hours. 

Recent  and  contemporary  European  political  thought  with  emphasis  on 
liberalism,  conservatism,  socialism,  communism,  and  fascism. 

G-406 — American  Political  Parties  and  Pressure  Groups.    Four  hours. 
A   survey  of  party   structures,   problems,   and   the   methods   of  political 

leaders.    Also   a  survey  of  present   pressure   groups   and  their  methods. 
G-412 — U.  S.  Constitutional  Law.    Four  hours. 

A  survey,  by  the  case  method,  of  principles  and  practices  of  American 
constitutional  law.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  judicial  review,  the  federal 
system,  national  powers,  and  individual  rights. 

G-434 — County  Government.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  local  rural  government,  with  some  emphasis  on  Mississippi. 

G-435 — Municipal  Government.   Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  principal  systems  of  municipal  government  in  the  United 
States,  with  emphasis  on  Mississippi. 

G-436 — The  Legislative  Process.    Four  hours. 

A  detailed  study  of  Congress  and  the  state  legislature,  covering  func- 
tions, organization,  procedure,  outside  influences,  and  problems.  Emphasis  is 
en  Congress. 

G-450 — Comparative  Government.    Four  hours. 

A  survey  of  the  principal  types  of  government  abroad,  especially 
British,  French,  and  Russian. 

G-451 — Soviet  Political   Institutions.    Four  hours. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  political,  economic  and  social  structure  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  of  the  role  of  the  Communist  Party. 

G-457 — International  Politics.   Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  methods  and  forces  involved  in  international  political 
struggles. 

G-458 — International    Organization.  Four   hours. 

A  study  of  the  principal  types  of  international  organization,  and  of 
examples  of  the  same,  such  as  the  United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

G-460 — Public  Administration.    Four  hours. 

An  introductory  study  including  administrative  organization,  personnel 
management,  and  fiscal  management. 
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G-470 — Government  and  Politics  of  the  Middle  East.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  states  of  the  contemporary  Middle  East:  governmental 
structures  and  institutions,  political  organizations  and  behavior,  and  regional 
and  international  relations. 

G-485 — International  Law.    Four  hours. 

A  sampling  of  the  field,  based  largely  on  cases. 

511 — Seminar  in  Political  Theory.    Four  hours. 

A  research-type  course  in  which  each  student  will  make  an  intensive 
study  of  one  or  more  areas  of  political  theory,  or  of  one  or  more  great 
writers  on  political  theory. 

520 — Seminar  in  U.  S.  Constitutional  Law.    Four  hours. 

A  research-type  course  in  which  each  student  will  make  an  intensive 
study  of  one  or  more  fields  of  U.  S.  Constitutional  Law. 

532 — Seminar  in  U.  S.  Government,  I,  II.    Four  hours. 

An  advanced  course  in  the  United  States  Government,  including  state 
and  local  levels.    The  course  may  be  taken  twice  for  credit. 

540 — Seminar  in  Comparative  Government.    Four  hours. 

A  research-type  course  in  which  each  student  will  make  an  intensive 
study  of  the  political  institutions  of  one  country,  or  of  a  group  of  countries 
having  similar  governments. 

550 — U.  S.  Foreign  Relations  Today.    Four  hours. 

(Formerly  His.  550)  A  survey  of  current  United  States  foreign  policies 
and  problems. 

592 — (Special  Problems.  I,  II,  III.    One  hour  each. 

The  student  works  individually  on  a  problem  in  political  science  under 
the  supervision  of  a  graduate  faculty  member. 

598 — Thesis.    Six  hours. 

Preparation  of  a  Master's  thesis,  with  the  help  of  a  member  of  the 
graduate  faculty.    Credit  withheld  until  the  thesis  is  completed. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

John  F.  Nau,  Chairman 
Bishop,   Arrington 

The  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion  participates  in  a  program 
leading  to  a  graduate  minor  in  both  fields.  To  complete  this  graduate 
minor,  a  total  of  16  quarter  hours  are  required.  The  Department  also  re- 
serves the  right  to  ask  any  student  enrolled  in  this  program  to  take  courses 
in  Philosophy  and/or  Religion  on  the  undergraduate  level  for  no  credit  if 
the  instructor  deems  this  necessary  and  advisable. 

PHILOSOPHY  (Phi.) 

G-300 — Philosophical  Systems.    Four  hours. 

This  course  offers  more  thorough  study  of  the  recent  developments  in 
philosophical  systems,  emphasizing  particularly  creationism,  emergentism, 
organism,  existentialism,  and  pragmatism.  Emphasis  on  supplementary  read- 
ings in  these  fields. 
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G- 40 7— Plato  and  Aristotle.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  8  hours  of  Philosophy  including  301. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  three  Platonic  dialogues,  and  selected  readings 
from  Aristotle's  Physics,  Psychology,  and  Ethics. 

G408 — Continental  Rationalism.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:   8  hours  of  Philosophy  including  303. 

A  study  of  the  philosophies  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibniz.  Based 
on  selections  from  their  writings. 

G-410 — British  Empirical  Philosophy.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:    12  hours  of  philosophy  or  permission  of  instructor. 

The  British  empiricists  examined  both  individually  and  as  contributors 
to  one  of  modern  philosophy's  historical  developments. 

G-415 — Kant.    Four   hours. 

Textual  study  of  Kant's  metaphysical,  epistemological,  and  ethical 
theories.  Attention  given  to  the  influence  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  upon 
subsequent  philosophical  movements. 

G-420 — Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Science.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  8  hours  of  Philosophy  or  advanced  courses  in  Mathematics 
or  the  empirical  sciences. 

A  study  of  the  conditions  and  status  of  knowledge,  perception,  measure- 
ment, hypothesis,  causality,  and  concept  formation  based  upon  recent  scien- 
tific  and   philosophical   investigation. 

G-430 — Advanced  Ethics.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  rival  contemporary  theories  in  general  theory  of  value  and 
ethics.  The  positions  of  naturalism,  intuitionism,  emotivism,  and  functional- 
ism  will  be  critically  compared.    Prerequisite:   Philosophy  370 

G-450 — Foundations  of  Existentialism.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:   8  hours  of  Philosophy  or  permission  of  instructor. 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  motifs  of  existentialist  thought  through 
the  writings  of  Kierkegaard,  Sartre,  Nietzsche,  and  Berdyaev. 

RELIGION    (Rel.) 

G-401 — History  of  Christian  Culture.    Four  hours. 

May  be  elected  as  history. 

A  study  of  the  cultural  development  of  Western  Europe  during  the 
Christian  era,  with  emphasis  on  religious  thought,  and  on  religious  aspects 
of  institutions,  literature,  and  art. 

G-402 — Religion  in  the  Rise  of  American  Culture.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  major  religious  groups 
and  of  the  shifts  in  religious  thought  in  the  United  States  from  colonial 
times  to  the  present. 

G-405 — The  Types  of  Literature  in  the  Bible.    Four  hours. 

May  be  elected  as  English  346. 

An  analysis  of  the  types  of  literature  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
and  a  comparison  of  these  with  similar  writings  of  other  Jewish  writers 
of  the  same  periods  and  with  related  types  of  writing  among  other  people. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY   (Soc.) 

John  N.  Burrus,   Chairman 
Allen  McMurry  Blackmon 

The  Department  of  Sociology  offers  a  graduate  major  and  graduate 
minor  on  the  Master's  degree  level.  The  Department's  graduate  program 
provides  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  sociology  and  a  sociology  minor 
in  the  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  degree  programs  of  other  de- 
partments. 

General  regulations  governing  admission  to  the  Graduate  School,  re- 
quirements of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  candidacy  for  degree  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin. 
The  graduate  student  should  familiarize  himself  with  these  requirements 
and  assume  responsibility  for  their  discharge. 

The  major  professor  and  departmental  chairman  will  work  out  a  pro- 
gram of  study  with,  and  for,  each  student  electing  to  do  graduate  work  in 
sociology. 

If  the  student  is  uncertain  as  to  whether  he  has  satisfied  undergraduate 
or  course  prerequisites  for  any  particular  course,  he  should  consult  the  in- 
structor for  clarification. 

The  Master  of  Arts  Program  in  Sociology 

In  the  major  area,  the  Department  of  Sociology  offers  only  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree.  General  requirements  correspond  to  the  requirements  of  the 
University  and  its  Graduate  School.  Policies  on  admission  to  the  University, 
admission  to  the  Graduate  School,  and  admission  to  candidacy  for  degree, 
and  grading  standards  conform  to  those  laid  down  by  the  University. 

Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts  Degree 

30  quarter  hours  in  Sociology 

16  quarter  hours  in  a  minor  subject  approved  by  the  Sociology  Depart- 
ment 

At  least  half  of  the  hours  must  be  in  courses  numbered  500  or  above 

Reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language  (proficiency  as  determined 
by  Graduate  School  policy) 

Write  a  thesis  to  be  approved  by  major  professor 

A  written  comprehensive  examination 

An  oral  examination  by  the  student's  committee  to  be  based  on  the 
thesis,  the  major,   and  the  minor. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

G-340 — »Rural  Social  Problems.  Four  hours. 

An  advanced  course  in  Rural  Sociology.  Certain  areas  of  rural  life  and 
social  change  are  selected  for  detailed  study.  The  effects  of  urbanization, 
mechanization,  and  migration  are  examined. 
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G-401 — Population.  Four  hours. 

A  course  in  population  analysis.  Examines  differentials  and  trends  in 
birth  rates,  migration,  sex  ratios,  and  mortality  rates.  Instruction  is  given 
in  how  to  compute  and  interpret  vital  data.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
Mississippi,  population  data. 

G-420 — Industrial  Sociology.  Four  hours. 

An  advanced  sociological  study  of  industrial  and  business  units  as  social 
systems  and  their  institutional  setting. 

G-429 — Juvenile   Delinquency.  Four  hours. 

A  study  of  causes  and  the  nature  of  juvenile  delinquency,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  juvenile  court,  of  probation  and  other  rehabilitative  programs. 
Recommended  for  students,  teachers,  social  workers,  and  others  with  a 
serious  interest  in  the  study  of  delinquency. 

G-430 — Social  Foundations  of  Personality.  Four  hours. 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  role  of  the  social  group  and  the 
cultural  heritage  in  the  development  and  functioning  of  the  human  person- 
ality. An  analysis  of  social  institutions,  social  organizations  and  social  experi- 
ence as  they  are  related  to  personality  development. 

G-450 — Social  Institutions.  Four  hours. 

A  detailed  study  of  major  American  social  institutions;  their  functions, 
interrelationships,  and  significant  trends.  Emphasis  on  theory  of  social 
structure. 

G-470 — Advanced  General  Sociology.  Four  hours. 

An  advanced  course  in  general  sociology  giving  expanded  treatment  to 
the  basic  sociological  concepts  and  subject-matter  areas.  A  basic  course  in  a 
graduate  program. 

G-481 — History  of  Social  Thought.  Four  hours. 

An  introduction  to  social  theory.  A  survey  of  men  and  ideas  that  have 
influenced  the  development  of  Western  civilization. 

G-482 — Sociological  Theory.  Four  hours. 

A  survey  of  the  growth  and  development  of  sociological  theory  from 
Comte  to  the  present. 

G-485 — Methods  of  Social  Research.  Four  hours. 

A  survey  of  the  basic  techniques  and  methods  essential  to  locating, 
processing  and  presenting  research  materials. 

Courses  Exclusively  for  Graduate  Students 

507 — American  Community  Life.  Four  hours. 

A  study  of  American  community  life  and  its  social  and  cultural  patterns. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  structure  and  importance  of  the  community  in  American 
social  life  and  on  significant  changes  in  community  functions  within  recent 
years. 

530 — Social  Control  and  Social  Change.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  forms  of  social  control.  Independent  research  projects 
are  reported  to  the  class  for  discussion  and  evaluation. 
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550 — iSocial  Institutions.  Four  hours. 

An  advanced  course  in  social  institutions.  A  study  of  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  five  basic  institutions.  Each  student  will  select  one  institu- 
tion for  intensive  study. 

570 — Seminar  in  Sociological  Theory.  Four  hours. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  content  and  influence  of  selected  major  contri- 
butors to  sociological  theory. 

580 — Seminar  in  Demography.  Four  hours. 

Each  student  does  a  demographic  study  of  his  home  county  (or  other 
selected  area)  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor.  Seminar  meetings 
deal  with  theory,  methods  and  interpretation  of  data. 

598 — Thesis.  Six  hours. 

Credit  will  not  be  recorded  in  598  until  thesis  is  accepted  by  major 
professor. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SPEECH  AND  HEARING  SCIENCES 

Robert  W.   Peters,   Chairman 
Creech  George  Grange 

The  Department  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Sciences  participates  in  pro- 
grams leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Education 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degrees.  The  section  in  this  bulletin  on  graduate 
study  covers  the  specific  requirements  for  these  degrees.  At  the  Masters 
level,  specialization  is  possible  in  four  principal  areas:  (1)  Speech  and  Hear- 
ing Science,  (2)  Audiology,  (3)  Speech  Pathology,  (4)  Language  Disorders. 
The  program  of  study  at  the  doctoral  level  will  usually  be  planned  with 
specialization  in  one  of  three  principal  areas:  (1)  Speech  and  Hearing  Science, 
(2)  Audiology,  and  (3)  Speech  Pathology.  The  courses  cover  two  categories: 
(1)  Audiology;  and  (2)  (Speech  Therapy — which,  between  them,  cover  all  the 
areas  listed  above. 

AUDIOLOGY  (Aud.) 

G-302 — Introduction  to  the  Measurement  of  Hearing.    Four  hours. 

A  specialized  survey  of  the  field  of  audiology  to  acquaint  students  with 
the  causes,  testing,  and  rehabilitation  of  persons  with  hearing  loss. 

G-401 — Auditory  Training  and  Hearing  Aids.    Four  hours. 

Current  methods  of  using  amplifications  for  rehabilitating  persons  with 
hearing  loss. 

G-405 — Clinical  Audiology.    Four  hours. 

Advanced  audiometric  techniques  and)  clinical  procedures. 

G-409 — Speech  Reading.    Four  hours. 

Major  theoretical  and  applied  aspects  of  the  speech  reading  (lipreading) 
process. 

G-413 — Pre-School  Hard  of  Hearing  and  Deaf.    Four  hours. 

An  over-all  view  of  the  complex  problems  facing  the  hard-of-hearing 
and  deaf  child  inj  the  home,  community  and  educational  environment. 
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G-417 — Audiological  Instrumentation.    Four  hours. 

To  present  to  advanced  students  various  electronic  systems  employed  in 
the   study  of  audiology. 

G-425 — Pathologies  of  the  Hearing  Mechanism.    Four  hours. 

A  basic  and  fundamental  course  in  audiology  open  to  students  interested 
in  the  various  pathologies  and  abnormal  functions  of  the  ear  and  associated 
areas. 

G-430 — Phonetics  for  the  Acoustically  Handicapped.    Four  hours. 

Techniques  for  teaching  speech  to  the  deaf  and  those  children  with 
unusual  hearing  problems,  including  systems  of  orthography  and  their 
application  for  teaching  speech  and  reading  to  accoustically  handicapped 
children. 

G-431 — Language  Disorders  I:  Assessment  of  Children  with  Language 
Disorders.    Four  hours. 

Problems  of  assessing  children  with  language  disorders,  differentiating 
the  aphasic  child  from  the  deaf,  mentally  retarded,  autistic,  severely  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  or  the  child  who  does  not  develop  speech  and  language 
because  of  muscular  paralysis. 

G-432 — Language  Disorders  II:  Habilitation  of  the  Aphasic  Child.  Four 
hours. 

Basic  problems  of  the  aphasic  child  and  procedures  needed  for  him  to 
acquire   use    and   comprehension    of   language   and    speech. 

G-433 — Language  for  the  Hard-of-Hearing  and  Deaf.   Four  hours. 

Principles  of  language  development  for  the  pre-school  and  school  age 
hard-of-hearing(  and  deaf  child  and  the  child  with  multiple  handicaps. 

G-434 — Speech  for  the  Hard  of-Hearing  and  Deaf.    Four  hours. 

Problems  in  developing  and  maintaining  intelligible  speech  in  hard-of- 
hearing  and  deaf  children  through  the  multisensory  approach.  Attention 
is  given  to  the  speech  probems  of  children  with  multiple  handicaps. 

G-435 — Problems  in  Reading  for  the  Hard-of-Hearing  and  Deaf.  Four 
hours. 

Problems  confronting  the  deaf  in  reading.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  problems  created  by  the  vocabulary  of  high  level  abstraction  and  words 
of  multiple  meanings. 

G-436 — Problems  in  Academic  Subjects  for  the  Hard-of-Hearing  and 
Deaf.    Four  hours. 

Problems  of  vocabulary  and  language  of  specific  subject  matter  areas. 

G-437 — History,  Education,  and  Guidance  for  the  Deaf.   Four  hours. 

500 — Audiology.  Four  hours. 

The  study  of  the  body  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  Hearing. 

502 — Language  Disorders.    Four  hours. 

The  study  of  the  body  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  Language  Disorders. 
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592 — Practicum.    Credit   arranged. 

Up  to  four  hours  may  be  applied  to  the  118  hour  minimum. 

598 — M.A.  Thesis.    Four  hours. 

600 — Seminar  in  Audiology.    One  to  four  hours. 

A.  Aural  Rehabilitation 

B.  Differential  Audiology 

C.  Electrophysiologic  Audiometry 

D.  Industrial,  Military,  and  Community  Hearing  Conservation 

E.  Measurement    of   Auditory    Reception 

F.  Non-Organic  Hearing  Losses 

G.  Peripheral  and  Central  Hearing  Process 

601 — Seminar  in  Language  Disorders.    One  to  four  hours. 

A.  Psychology  of  the  Deaf  and  Speech  Handicapped. 

B.  Problems   and  Procedures  in  Evaluating  Children. 
692 — Individual  Study.    Credit  arranged. 

Up  to  four  hours  may  be  applied  to  the  118  hour  minimum  requirement. 

798 — Thesis.    Credit  arranged. 

Eight  hours  may  be  applied  to  the  118  hour  minimum  requirement. 

SPEECH  THERAPY  (Sp.T.) 

G-301 — Introduction  to  Speech  Pathology.   Four  hours. 

G-332 — Semantics.    Four  hours. 

Scientific  approach  to  the  study  of  language  as  a  symbolic  code. 

G-334,  G- 33 5— Voice  Science  I,  II.   Four  hours  each. 

A  two-course  sequence  dealing  with  the  various  anatomical  and  neuro- 
logical systems  concerned  with  the  production  of  speech. 

G-336 — Experimental  Phonetics.   Four  hours. 

A  study  of  laboratory  investigations  of  problems  in  phonetics   as  they 
are  related  to  functional  speech. 

G-338 — Psychology  of  Speech.    Four  hours. 

Study  of  speech  with  particular  reference  to  information  theory,  speech 
intelligibility  and  other  mathematical  model  systems. 

G-402 — Language   Development.    Four  hours. 

The  normal  acquisition  of  language 

G-405 — Stuttering  and  Related  Problems.    Four  hours. 

Theories  and  therapeutic  procedures  evaluated  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
lem of  stuttering  behavior  in  children  and  adults. 


G-406 — Acoustic  Phonetics.   Four  hours. 

Principles  of  acoustic  theories  of  speech  production. 
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G-410 — Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Mechanism  of  Hearing.    Four  hours. 

This  is  a  basic  and  fundamental  audiology  course  open  to  all  students 
who  are  interested  in  the  normal  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  ear  and 
associated  areas. 

G-414 — Diagnostic  Procedures  in  Speech  Pathology.    Four  hours. 

Examination  and  diagnosis  of  people  with  speech  disorders  with  em- 
phasis on  interviewing,  testing,  and  report  writing. 

G-416 — Articulation  Disorders.    Four  hours. 

Study  of  the  problems  of  defective  articulation:  definition,  causative 
lactors,  therapy,  and  research. 

G-420 — Voice  Disorders.  Four  hours. 

The  disorders  of  voice  and  their  cause  and  management. 

G-424 — Organic  Speech  Problems.    Four  hours. 

The  pathologies  and  therapies  for  speech  and  allied  language  problems 
associated  with  the  organic  disorders  of  cerebral  palsy  and  cleft  palate. 

G-428 — Adult   Aphasia   and   Related   Mechanism.    Four  hours. 

The  speech  and  related  problems  associated  with  neurological  impair- 
ment. 

G-432 — Pathology  of   Speech   Mechanism.    Four  hours. 

Investigation  of  the  various  disorders  involving  the  vocal  mechanism 
which  can  result  in  and/or  be  associated  with  speech  problems. 

500 — Designs  in  Research  for  Speech  and  Hearing.   Four  hours. 

Quantitative  methods  and  logic  models  for  scientific  study  of  Speech  and 
Hearing. 

502 — Speech  and  Hearing  Science.    Four  hours. 

The  study  of  the  body  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  Speech  and  Hearing 
Sciences. 

504 — Speech  Pathology.    Four  hours. 

The  study  of  the  body  of  knowledge  pertaining  to  Speech  Pathology. 

592 — Praclicum.    Credit  arranged. 

598— M.A.  Thesis.    Four  hours. 

600 — Seminar  in  Speech  and  Hearing  Science 

A.  Acoustic  Phonetics 

B.  Experimental  Phonetics 

C.  Language  Development 

D.  Physiological  Mechanisms  in  Speech  and  Hearing 

E.  Psychoacoustics 

F.  Psychology  of  Speech 

G.  Quantitative  Methods  in  Speech  and  Hearing 
H.  Semantics 

I.  Speech  Encoding  and  Decoding 

J.  Speech   Intelligibility 
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601 — Seminar  in  Speech  Pathology.    On©  to  four  hours. 

A.  Aphasia  and  Related  Disorders 

B.  Articulation  Disorders 

C.  Cerebral  Palsy 

D.  Cleft  Palate 

E.  Clinical  Counseling  in  Speech  Pathology 

F.  Neuropathologies  of  Speech 

G.  Stuttering  and  Related  Problems 
H.    Voice  Disorders 

603 — (Seminar  in  Laboratory  Research.    One  to  four  hours. 

Supervised  laboratory  experimentation  for  testing  new  and  established 
theories  and  hypotheses  pertinent  to  normal  and  abnormal  speech  and  hear- 
ing processes. 

A.  Laboratory  in  Speech  and  Hearing  Sciences 

B.  Laboratory  in  Audiology 

C.  Laboratory   in   Speech   Pathology 

D.  Laboratory  in  Language  Disorders 
692 — Individual  Study.    Credit  arranged. 

Up  to  four  hours  may  be  applied  to  the  118  hour  minimum  requirement. 

798 — Thesis.    Credit  arranged. 

Eight  hours  may  be  applied  to  the  118  hour  minimum  requirement. 
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Joseph  A.  Greene,  Jr.,  Dean 

DEPARTMENTS  AND  GRADUATE  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

The  University  of  Southern  Mississippi's  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion is  organized  into  six  departments:  Accounting;  Economics;  Finance  and 
General  Business;  Management;  Marketing;  and  Office  Administration.  The 
School  currently  offers  four  graduate  degree  programs:  a  Master  of  Busi- 
ness Administration;  a  Master  of  Science  or  Master  of  Arts  in  Economics; 
and  a  Master  of  Slcince  degree  in  Business  Education.  The  curricular  re- 
quirements for  each  of  these  four  degree  programs  are  detailed  below,  fol- 
lowed by  graduate-level  course  descriptions  for  each  of  the  six  departments. 

A  prospective  student  should  examine  each  degree  program  carefully 
as  to  its  objective,  course  content,  and  prerequisites  before  deciding  which 
to  pursue. 

Graduate  fellowships  are  available  in  each  of  the  degree-program  areas 
or  fields  of  emphasis.  Students  with  excellent  undergraduate  records  are 
encouraged  to  apply  for  these  at  the  time  they  apply  for  admission. 

GRADUATE  DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

All  of  the  general  academic  regulations  and  requirements  outlined  in 
Part  IV  of  this  Bulletin  apply  to  students  pursuing  graduate  work  in  the 
School  of  Business  Administration.  Specific  requirements  regarding  prere- 
quisites and  courses  are  detailed  under  the  outlined  programs  which  folllow. 
An  applicant  for  admission  who  may  be  deficient  in  quality-point  average 
or  in  his  prerequisites  may  be  admitted  conditionally  upon  recommendation 
of  his  major  professor  and  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. If  he  is  in  doubt,  he  may  make  the  regular  application  and  will  be 
notified"  if  his  admision  is  regular  or  conditional,  or  if  it  is  denied. 

MASTER  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Rector  R.  Hardin,  Advisor 

The  program  leading  to  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  degree 
may  be  used  by  the  student  in  various  ways.  First,  he  may  consider  it  as 
preparatory  graduate  work  for  the  doctoral  degree.  Second,  he  may  use  it 
to  prepare  to  teach  in  junior  colleges  where  a  teaching  certificate  is  not 
necessary.  Third,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  terminal  degree  if  he  wishes 
to  prepare  for  a  position  of  responsibility  in  business  but  is  not  interested 
in  advanced  graduate  work  at  the  doctoral  level.  Many  students  with  under- 
graduate work  in  other  fields  such  as  mathematics  or  engineering  use  the 
program  for  this  last  purpose  as  well  as  those  who  majored  in  business  or 
economics  as  undergraduates. 

The  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  degree  may 
be  completed  in  an  academic  year  by  the  student  who  has  graduated  from 
an  approved  curriculum  in  a  department  or  school  of  business  and  is  ex- 
ceptionally strong  academically.  Ordinarily  the  student  spends  a  full  calen- 
dar year  completing  the  requirements. 

The  student  who  did  his  undergraduate  work  in  some  other  field  will 
have  to  spend  additional  time  making  up  his  deficiencies.  Courses  which 
are  considered   as   definite  prerequisites   to   the   program   are    principles    of 
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accounting,  principles  of  economics  and  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the 
following  fields:  management,  marketing,  business  law,  business  finance,  and 
statistics.  The  major  professor  may  ascertain  other  deficiences  upon  exami- 
nation of  a  transcript. 

A  student  who  is  deficient  in  these  requirements  or  others  may  be  al- 
lowed to  remove  the  deficency  while  doing  graduate  work  if  the  deficiency 
is  not  too  great. 

A  field  emphasis  may  be  taken  in  accounting,  economics,  finance,  man- 
agement or  marketing.  A  student  who  uses  one  of  the  curriculum  courses 
in  his  field  emphasis  must  substitute  an  acceptable  course  over  500  in 
another  field  in  the  curriculum.  This  emphasis  meets  the  University  re- 
quirements of  a  minor.  Occasionally  a  student  may  be  permitted  to  substi- 
tute a  minor  in  a  department  outside  the  School  of  Business  Administration 
for  the  field  emphasis  with  the  permission  of  his  major  professor. 

The  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  candidates  who  (1)  meet  the  general 
requirements  of  the  Graduate  School,  and  (2)  complete  the  special  curricu- 
lum requirements  as  outlined  below,  and  (3)  pass  an  oral  and/or  written 
examination.    A  thesis  is  optional. 

CURRICULUM  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

MANAGEMENT   520— Problems   in  Management -~~    4 

FINANCE   580 — Seminar  in  Finance 4 

*ECONOMICS  500— Economic  Analysis 4 

MARKETING  535— Marketing  Problems 4 

*  ACCOUNTING  525— Managerial   Accounting 4 

MANAGEMENT  560  or  FINANCE  585— History  and  Philosophy 

of   Management   or   Business   History 4 

FIELD   EMPHASIS  . 16 

THESIS    or   ELECTIVES 6 


Total 46 

DEGREE  PROGRAMS  IN  ECONOMICS 

Coldwell  Daniel,  III,  Advisor 

The  Department  of  Economics  offers  a,  program  leading  to  a  Master  of 
Arts  with  a  major  in  economics  and  a  program  leading  to  a  Master  of 
Science  with  a  major  in  economics.  The  purpose  of  both  programs  is  to 
prepare  students  for  positions  as  economists  in  education,  business,  and 
government. 

Under  either  program,  the  student  must  meet  the  general  requirements 
of  the  Graduate  School.  There  is  no  language  requirement  for  a  Master 
of  Science  degree  and  the  thesis  is  optional  with  the  student.  A  student 
pursuing  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  must  demonstrate  a  proficiency  in  an 
approved  foreign  language  by  either  passing  a  written  examination  or  pre- 
senting sufficient  undergraduate  credits,  and  must  also  successfully  com- 
plete an  approved  research  project  as  evidenced  by  an  accepted  thesis.  The 
specific  requirements  for  the  two  degrees  are  listed  below. 
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The  recommended  graduate  minor  in  economics  constitutes  a  systematic 
study  of  the  economic  environment  in  which  we  live.  Several  advanced 
undergraduate  courses  which  have  been  designed  to  provide  appropriate 
instruction  in  economics  to  students  in  other  major  fields  may  be  taken  for 
graduate  credit. 

In  order  to  promote  scholarship,  fellowship,  and  the  advancement  of 
economics,  all  graduate  students  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Economics  Society,  a  student  organization  sponsored  by 
the  department.  Graduate  students  who  qualify  may  be  offered  member- 
ship in  Omicron  Delta  Epsilon  (Artus),  the  national  honorary  Economics 
society. 

The  recommended  graduate  minor  in  economics  consists  of  Economics 
500,  505,  510,  and  530  or  550. 

CURRICULUM   REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

ECONOMICS  500 — Microeconomic    Theory 4 

ECONOMICS  505— Macroeconomic    Theory 4 

ECONOMICS  510— Monetary  Theory  and  Fiscal  Policy 4 

ECONOMICS  530— History  of   Economic  Thought 4 

ECONOMICS  550 — Problems  in  Political  Economy 4 

ELECTIVE   (with  approval   of  advisor) 4 

THESIS  or  ELECTIVES  (Thesis  is  optional  for  the  Master 

of  Science   candidates   only) 6 

MINOR  (at  least  one  course  above  500) 16 

Total 46 

MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Joseph  H.   Clements,  Advisor 

This  program  is  designed  for  persons  who  plan  to  teach  business  sub- 
jects in  junior  college  or  small  senior  colleges,  who  desire  Class  AA  certifi- 
cation in  secondary  school  teaching,  or  who  desire  additional  training  for 
employment  in  the  business  world.  A  student  pursuing  this  program  should 
liave  completed  an  undergraduate  major  in  Business  Teacher  Education;  if 
not,  he  must  become  eligible  for  class  A  certification  as  a  high  school  teach- 
er of  business  subjects  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  completion  of  all  requirements 
ior  the  degree. 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  candidates  who 
(1)  meet  the  general  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School;  (2)  complete  the 
special  curriculum  requirements  outlined  below;  and  (3)  pass  an  oral 
-examination.  A  thesis  is  optional.  In  addition,  a  comprehensive  written 
examination  covering  course  content  may  be  required  by  the  Department 
of  Office  Administration. 

CURRICULUM  REQUIREMENTS 

Hours 

FINANCE  540 — American    Financial    Institutions 4 

FINANCE  585— Business    History 4 

♦ELECTIVES  in  SCHOOL  of  BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION  16 
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FOUNDATIONS  EDUCATION  501— Research— Its  Introduction  and 

Methodology  4 

FOUNDATIONS  EDUCATION  504— Foundations  in  American  Education....  4 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  551— Advanced  Methods  in  Business 

Teaching    4 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  552— ^Seminar  in  Business  Education 4 

ELECTIVES   OR   THESIS 6 


Total 46 

*Electives  are  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  advisor. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ACCOUNTING 

G-301 — Intermediate  Accounting  I.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  203. 

A  study  of  fundamental  processes,  accounting  statements,  the  accounting 
process,  and  classification  of  assets  and  liabilities. 

G-302 — Intermediate  Accounting  II.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  301. 

A  coverage  of  corporate  capital  and  surplus,  and  analytical  processes, 
including  statements  from  incomplete  data,  errors  and  their  correction, 
and  statement  of  application  of  funds. 

G-310 — Auditing  I.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  302. 

A  study  of  auditing  principles,  techniques,  and  procedures,  professional 
ethics  and  legal  responsibility,  the  audit  programs,  field  work,  and  the  audit 
report. 

G-320 — Elementary  Cost  Accounting.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  302,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  beginning  course  in  cost  accounting,  treating  of  terminology,  the 
mechanics  of  process  and  job  order  cost  accounting,  the  cost  accounting 
cycle,  accounting  entries,  and  cost  statements. 

G-330 — Federal  Income  Tax  Accounting  I.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Accounting   203. 

An  introductory  course  covering  classification  of  taxpayers  rates,  taxable 
income,  exclusions,  deductions,  expenses,  losses,  individuals'  returns,  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  employment  taxes,  depreciation,  amortization,  depletion, 
tax  accounting,   long-term  income   and  inventories. 

G-401 — Advanced  Accounting.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  302. 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  partnership  accounting,  consignments  and 
installment   sales,  insurance,   receiver's   accounts,    and   annuities. 
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G-405 — Current  Accounting  Theory  and  Research.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Accounting  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

The  study  of  current  accounting  problems,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  published  bulletins  (pronouncements)  of  professional  accounting  organ- 
izations. 'Students  will  explore  specific  contemporary  controversial  topics 
and  write  research  papers. 

G-410 — Auditing  II.   Four  hours. 

A  continuation  of  Accounting  G-310  with  emphasis  on  auditing  prin- 
ciples and  standards  set  forth  by  the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  and  application  of  procedures  and  techniques  through  use  of 
practice  sets. 

G-420 — Advanced  Cost  Accounting.    Four   hours. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  320. 

A  continuation  of  Accounting  G-320,  with  coverage  of  estimated  costs, 
standard  costs,  variance  analysis,  joint  and  by-product  costs,  distribution 
costs,    budgets,   profit   planning,    and   cost   reports    and   statements. 

G-430 — Federal  Income  Tax  Accounting  II.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  330. 

A  continuation  of  Accounting  G-330  with  emphasis  on  installment  sales, 
unpaid  items,  basis  for  gain  or  loss,  capital  gains  and  losses,  net  operating 
loss,  partnerships,  decedents,  estates  and  trust,  corporations,  change  in 
capital,  liquidations,  employees'  plans,  foreign  taxes,  deficiency,  refund, 
estate,  gift  and  excise  taxes,  and  the  revenue  system. 

G-440 — Budgeting.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  301. 

An  analysis  of  the  procedures  used  in  preparation  of  business  budgets, 
with  consideration  given  to  the  principles  underlying  these  procedures,  com- 
parison of  performance  with  the  budget,  and  enforcement  of  the  budget. 

G-450 — Accounting  Systems.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:    Accounting  401. 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  procedure  of  systems  work  with  attention 
given  to  the  design  and  use  of  business  papers  and  forms,  mechanical  equip- 
ment and  auxiliary  devices,  punched-card  accounting  methods,  journals, 
ledgers,    internal    checks,    and    applied    accounting   systems    and   procedures. 

G-460 — Consolidated  Statements  and  Accounting  for  Fiduciaries.  Four 
hours. 

Prerequisite:  Accounting  302. 

A  treatment  of  estate  accounting,  principles  and  reports,  home  office 
and  branch  accounting,  parent  and  subsidiary  accounting,  consolidations  and 
mergers,  and  foreign  exchange. 

G-470 — Municipal  and  Governmental  Accounting.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Accounting   203. 

A  study  of  the  principles  and  standards  of  governmental  accounting, 
with  emphasis  on  classification  of  account,  fund  accounting,  statements 
and  reports. 
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G-480 — CPA  Problems.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  28  hours  in  accounting. 

An  intensive  and  comprehensive  review  of  various  phases  of  accounting 
through  study  of  past  C.P.A.  examination  problems.  Recommended  for- 
those  who  plan  to  sit  for  the  C.P.A.  examination. 

G-492 — Research  in  Accounting  Problems.    One  to  four  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Accounting  401,  and  approval  of  instructor. 

A  seminar  course  for  advanced  study  in  problems  in  cost  accounting,, 
budgeting,  auditing,  or  income  tax. 

525 — Managerial   Accounting.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Principles  of  Accounting. 

A  study  of  the  uses  of  accounting  statements  and  reports  by  management.. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS 

G-300 — Elementary  Mathematical  Economics.  Four  hours. 

An  introductory  study  of  the  application  of  elementary  mathematics  to- 
economic  theory. 

G-301 — Elementary  Econometrics.  Four  hours. 

An  introduction  to  the  application  of  statistical  techniques  to  the  mea- 
surement and  prediction  of  economic  quantities. 

G-305 — Elementary    Operations   Research.   Four  hours. 

An  introduction  to  the  use  of  quantitative  techniques  in  managerial  de- 
cision-making. 

G-310 — Economic  History  of  the  United  States.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  economics  forces  that  have  influenced  the  development 
of  the  United  States  from  its  European  origins  to  the  present. 

G-330 — Money  and  Banking.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:    Economics   251    and  252. 

An  intermediate  study  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  money,  the  bank- 
ing system  of  the  United  States,  and  monetary  theory.  (For  majors  in  Busi- 
ness  Education  only) 

G-335 — Economics  of  the  Firm.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  251  and  252. 

An  intermediate  study  of  the  application  of  economic  theory  to  manager- 
ial decision-making. 

G-340 — Price  Theory.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  251. 

An  intermediate  study  of  the  determination  of  prices  in  factor  and  final 
product  markets. 

G-345 — Income  Theory.    Four  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  252. 

An  intermediate  study  of  the  determination  of  income  and  employment. 
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G-350 — International  Trade  Theory.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  330. 

A  study  of  the  historical  development  of  international  trade  theory,  the 
importance  of  international  trade,  the  mechanism  of  internal  payments  and 
modern  theories  dealing  with  the  subject. 

G-355 — International  Economic  Relations.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  350. 

A  study  of  the  problems  and  policies  arising  out  of  international  economic 
relations  and  practices. 

G-360 — Business  Cycles.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  330. 

A  study  of  the  nature,  causes  and  effects  of  business  cycles,  and  of 
policies  to  promote  economic  stability. 

G-400 — Public  Finance.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  251  and  252. 

A  study  of  federal  and  state  spending  and  fund  raising  policies  within 
the  context  of  the  social  goals  to  be  accomplished  by  such  policies. 

G-410 — Economics  of  Labor.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  251  and  252. 

A  study  of  the  labor  market  with  special  reference  to  the  institutional 
setting,  wage  determination,  and  employment  problems  in  an  industrial 
economy. 

G-420 — Economics  of  Public  Utilities.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  251  and  252. 

A  study  of  the  development,  institutional  bases,  structure,  and  regulation 
of  public  utilities 

G-430 — Economics   of  Urban   Areas.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Economics  251  and  252. 

A  study  of  the  economic  problems  of  urban  areas,  with  special  reference 
fo  the  problem  of  urban  land  utilization  and  the  spending  and  fund-raising 
problems  of  municipal  governments. 

G-440 — Economic  Growth.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  330. 

A  study  of  the  nature,  causes,  and  effects  of  regional  and  national 
economic  development. 

G-450 — Money  Markets  and  Monetary  Policy.  Four  hours. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  330. 

A  study  of  the  nature  and  structure  of  money  markets,  of  interest  rate 
determination  and  patterns,  and  of  the  effects  of  monetary  policy  on  money 
markets. 

G-460 — Fiscal  Theory.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  330. 

A  study  of  the  theoretical  bases  for  governmental  fiscal  operations. 
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G-470 — Comparative   Economic   Systems.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  251  and  252. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  origins,  development, 
and  characteristics  of  fascism,  socialism,  communism,  and  capitalism. 

G-482 — Contemporary  Economic   Problems  I.  Two  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  330. 

A  study  of  the  economic  problems  of  monopoly,  international  trade,  and 
income  distribution. 

G-484 — Contemporary  Economic  Problems  II.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  330. 

A  study  of  the  economic  problems  of  the  business  cycle,  inflation, 
growth,   and  the  size  and  influence  of  the  public  economy. 

500 — Microeconomic  Theory.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

An   advanced  study  of  the  theory  of  price. 

505 — Macroeconomic  Theory.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Consent  of  the  Instructor. 

An  advanced  study  of  the  theories  of  income  and  employment,  general 
equilibrium,  and  growth. 

510 — Monetary  Theory  and  Fiscal  Policy.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Consent  of  the  instructor. 

An  advanced  study  of  the  determination  of  the  level  of  prices  and  of 
alternative  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  in  the  light  of  social  goals. 

530 — Histoy  of  Economic  Thought.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  economic  theory  since  Adam  Smith. 

550 — Problems   in  Political  Economy.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  study  of  national  economic  problems  and  a  critical  analysis  of  policies 
designed  to  solve  or  ameliorate  them. 

598 — Thesis.  Six   hours. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FINANCE  AND  GENERAL  BUSINESS 

G-415 — Government  and  Business.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Economics  200  or  251. 

A  study  of  the  place  of  government  in  the  business  world,  with  empha- 
sis on  types  of  controls,  regulation  of  public  service  corporations  and  finan- 
cial institutions,  laws  to  enforce  competition,  and  government  aids  to  busi- 
ness. 

G-425 — Life  Insurance.    Four  hours. 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  life  insurance  with  the  use  of  materials 
paralleling  those  approved  by  the  American  College  of  Life  Underwriters. 
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G-432 — Real  Estate  Finance.     Four  hours. 

Functions  of  real  estate  finances;  the  loan  contract;  the  mortgage  market; 
elements  of  mortgage  risk ;r  loan  policy  and  administration  of  loans;  and 
analysis  of  current  mortgage  market  conditions. 

G-434 — Real   Estate  Appraising.     Four   hours. 

Prerequisite:  Fin  330. 

Designed  to  train  students  in  the  technique  and  art  of  real  estate  ap- 
praising. This  course  is  concerned  with  the  applicaton  of  the  principles  of 
property  valuation  to  the  various  classes  of  realty;  stress  is  laid  on  the 
character  of  land  value,  axioms  of  valuation  and  application  of  valuation 
procedures  via  the  cost,  market,  and  income  approach  to  real  estate  value. 
The  case  method  of  instruction  is  used  in  order  to  enable  students  to  pre- 
pare independent  property  appraisal  reports. 

G-440 — Transportation.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Principles  of  economics  and  marketing. 

The  principles,  practices  and  problems  of  transportation  that  prevail  in 
the  United  States. 

G-445 — Fire  and  Causualty  Insurance.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  A  previous  course  in  insurance. 

An  analysis  of  the  fire  policy,  consequential  loss  contracts,  ocean  and 
inland  marine  risks,  automobile  underwriting,  and  business  liability  protection. 

G-450 — Corporation  Finance.    Four  hours.  (489) 

Prerequisite:  Principles  of  accounting  and  economics. 

A    course    dealing    with    the    organization    of    corporations,    methods    of 

financing  and  types  of  securities,  analysis  of  causes  of  failure,  and  rehabili- 
tation of  bankrupt  corporations. 

G-452 — Investment  Finance.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Finance  450. 

The  techniques  of  investment  analysis  as  applied  to  industrial,  railroad, 
public  utility,  and  other  securities,  with  emphasis  placed  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  a  knowledge  of  American  industry. 

G-480 — Financial  Management.  Four  hours. 

Study  of  the  theory  of  assembling,  investing,  and  managing  capital. 
The  principles  of  choosing  from  available,  alternative  combinations  of  short- 
term  debt,  long-term  debt,  and  equity.  The  principles  of  evaluating  and 
selecting  capital  projects;  and  the  principles  for  combining  capital  and  other 
inputs  in  such  a  way  as  to  maximize  efficiency  and  maintain  liquidity. 

530 — Problems  in  Finance.    Four  hours. 

Some  of  the  leading  problems  in  Finance;  including  problems  and  cases 
in  valuation,  longterm  financing,  capital  costs,  mergers,  and  reorganization 
under  corporate  and  railroad  bankruptcy  laws.  Consideration  will  be  given 
to  social  problems  arising  from  corporate  financial  practices. 

540 — Survey  of  American  Financial  Institutions.    Four  hours. 

An  integrated  study  of  the  American  financial  structure  designed  to 
give  the  student  an  understanding  of  all  the  major  American  financial  in- 
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stitutions,  their  organizational  structures,  functions,  interrelationships,  meth- 
ods of  operation,  and  the  services  each  one  provides  in  our  economy,. 

580 — Seminar   in  Finance.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  selected  problems  in  business  finance. 

585 — Business  History.   Four  hours. 

The  history  of  business  and  the  role  of  business  in  shaping  social  and 
economic  institutions.  The  origins  and  development  of  capitalism  from  me- 
dieval to  modern  times.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  influence  of 
American  business  leaders  on  the  financial  development  of  the  United  States. 

598 — Thesis.   Six  hours.  (Credit  deferred  until  thesis  is  completed) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MANAGEMENT 

G-364 — Personnel  Management.   Four  hours. 

A  course  covering  the  tools  of  personnel  management,  with  principal 
emphasis  on  the  major  task  of  procuring,  developing,  maintaining,  and  using 
an  effective  working  force. 

G-468 — Wage  and  Salary  Administration.  Four  hours. 

A  study  of  wage  and  salary  structures;  preparation  and  use  of  job  analy- 
sis, description  and  specifications;  job  evaluation,  incentative  systems  and 
individual  wage  determination;  and  wage  surveys,  fringe  benefits  and  merit 
rating  systems. 

520 — Problems  in  Management.    Four  hours. 

A  concentration  of  selected  social,  economic,  industrial  and  personnel 
problems  in  current  managerial  practice. 

525 — Human  Relations  in  Business.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  problems  of  individuals  and  groups  resulting  from  mod- 
ern business  organizations  and  techniques.  Emphasis  on  motivations  for 
work  and  cooperation  between  executives  and  different  economic  and  social 
groups. 

560 — History  and  Philosophy  of  Management.     Four  hours. 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  a  review  and  analysis  of  the 
writings  of  Taylor,  Gilbreth,  Fayol  and  later  writers  in  the  development 
of  scientific  and  modern  management.  Changing  philosophies,  thoughts  and 
ideas   in  the  field   of  management  will  be   emphasized. 

570 — Business  Policy.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  fields  of  policy-making  and  administration  from  a  top 
management  point  of  view.  It  integrates  special  fields  of  analysis  and  stresses 
the  overall  point  of  view  in  handling  business  problems. 
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G-300 — Principles  of  Marketing.    Four   hours. 

A  study  designed  to  give  a  general  understanding  of  marketing  in  pre- 
sent day  society,  the  channels  involved  in  the  distribution  of  goods,  and 
the  functions  performed  by  the  institutions  and  agencies  in  marketing.  (For 
Business  Education  students  only) 

G-410 — Market  Research.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Marketing  300  and  Mathematics  320. 

A  study  of  principles  and  techniques  used  in  market  research  and 
evaluation  of  such  research. 

G-475 — Promotioin   Development.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:  Marketing  300,  330  and  355  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  relationship  of  the  business  organization  to  the  various 
interest  groups  which  affect  its  promotional  results,  and  the  policies  and 
procedures  utilized  in   connection  with  such   groups. 

G-480 — Marketing  Management.  Four  hours. 

A  comprehensive  course  designed  to  synthesize  the  more  specialized 
marketing  knowledge  of  the  student.  The  interrelation  of  all  marketing  ac- 
tivities in  reaching  the  firms  objectives*  is  emphasized  through  the  study  of 
case  histories. 

535 — Seminar  in  Marketing.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:    Principles    of  Economics    and   Principles    of   Marketing. 

An  advanced  study  of  marketing  theories  and  phenomena. 

545 — Seminar  in  Retailing.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Principles  of  Marketing  and  Principles  of  Retailing. 

A  course  in  which  case  histories  are  used  to  develop,  analyze,  and  solve 
problems  in  retail  store  management. 

555 — Seminar  in  Advertising.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:    Principles   of   Marketing   and   Principles   of  Advertising. 

An  advanced  study  of  advertising  theory  and  phenomena. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OFFICE  ADMINISTRATION 

G-460 — Office  Management.  Four  hours. 

A   study   of  the   principles    of  management   as    applied   to    office   work, 

covering  office  organization,  supervision,  layout,  supplies,  machines,  training, 
office   forms    and   reports,    and   office   services. 

551 — Advanced  Methods  in  Business  Teaching.    Four  hours. 
(See  School  of  Education  and  Psychology). 

552 — Seminar  in   Business   Education.    Four   hours. 
(See  School  of  Education  and  Psychology — SED  552). 

598 — Thesis.    Six  hours.  (Credit   deferred  until  thesis   is   completed) 
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Carl  L.  McQuagge,  Dean 

Requirements  for  Admission  to  Graduate  Programs 

Any  student  desiring  to  enroll  in  the  University  of  Southern  Mississippi 
Graduate  School  for  post-baccalaureate  study  in  the  School  of  Education  and 
Psychology  must  first  meet  the  general  requirements  outlined  in  Part  II 
of  this  Bulletin.  In  addition,  the  applicant  must  be  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  department  in  which  he  plans  to  study,  and  by  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Education  and  Psychology. 

In  addition  to  the  Graduate  Record  Examination,  the  Miller  Analogies 
Test  will  also  be  required  of  students  in  the  School  of  Education  and  Psy- 
chology; and  admission  will  be  considered  as  tentative  until  the  Miller  Anal- 
ogies Test  is  completed. 

Those  applicants  who  wish  to  study  for  a  master's  degree  in  any  area 
of  professional  public  school  work  should  aim  at  the  Master  of  Education 
degree;  and,  therefore,  must  first  hold  or  qualify  to  hold  a  Class  A  teaching 
certificate  based  on  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  the  area  in  which  they  wish 
to  concentrate.  A  Master  of  Education  degree  applicant  who  does  not  yet 
qualify  for  an  A  certificate  may  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School,  but 
must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  for  an  A  certificate 
in  teaching  before  the  degree  will  be  awarded. 

Degree  and  Specialist   Programs  Offered 

The  School  of  Education  and  Psychology  offers  graduate  programs  at 
three  levels:  master's  degree;  specialist  certificate;  and  doctor's  degree. 

Master  Degrees:  Master  degrees  are  offered  in  the  following  departments, 
with  majors  as  indicated: 

Department  of  Elementary  Education 

Master  of  Education  in  Elementary  Education 
Master  of  Education  in  Early  Childhood  Education 
Master  of  Education  in  Psychology  of  Reading 
Master  of  Science  in  Psychology  of  Reading 

Department  of  Guidance 

Master  of  Education  in  School  Counseling 
Master  of  Science  in: 

College  Counseling 

Community  Counseling 

Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation 

Master  of  Science  in  Health 

Master  of  Education  in  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Master  of  Science  in  Recreation 

Department  of  Industrial  Arts 

Master  of  Science  in  Industrial  Arts 

Department  of  Library  Science 

Master  of  Arts 
Master  of  Science 
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Department  of  Psychology  (including  Educational  Psychology,  and  Spe- 
cial Education) 

Master  of  Arts 
Master  of  Science 

Department  of  School  Administration,  Supervision,  and  Curriculum 
Master  of  Education  in  Principalship 
Master  of  Education  in  Supervision  of  Instruction 

Department  of  Secondary  Education 
Master  of  Education 
Master  of  Science 

Specialist  Certificates:  Specialist  Certificates  are  offered  in  the  following 
departments,  with  majors  as  indicated: 

Department  of  Elementary  Education 

Specialist  Certificate  in  Elementary  Education 

Department  of  Guidance 

Specialist  Certificate  in  School  Counseling 

Department  of  School  Administration,  Supervision,  and  Curriculum 
Specialist  Certificate  in  Superintendency 

Department  of  Secondary  Education 

Specialist  Certificate  in  Secondary  Education 

Doctoral  Degrees:  The  following;  departments  offer  the  Doctor  of  Educa- 
tion or  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree: 

Department  of  Elementary  Education 

Department  of  Guidance 

Department  of  Health,   Physical  Education,  and  Recreation 

Department  of  School  Administration,   Supervision,   and   Curriculum 

Department  of  ^Secondary  Education. 

The  Department  of  Psychology  offers  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
in  Psychology,  and  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  in  Educational  Psychology. 

Department  Requirements  and  Course  Descriptions 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS  (FED) 

H.    B.    Easterling,    Chairman 
Baxter  Knight  McQuagge 

Gunn  Lucas  Ralph  White 

The  Department  of  Educational  Foundations  is  essentially  a  service  de- 
partment. It  offers  no  degree  programs  or  majors.  Its  purpose  is  to  offer 
foundation  courses  in  education  required  by  a  number  of  departments  in 
the  University. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

FED  G-416 — Audio  Visual  Education.    Four  hours. 

A  general  course  for  teachers  with  emphasis  upon  sound  and  visual 
classroom  teaching  aids.  Careful  attention  to  the  sources,  selection,  prepara- 
tion, and  use  of  audio-visual  materials. 
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FED  G-469 — Tests    and   Measurements.    Four  hours. 

Consideration  of  good  evaluation  practices  in  elementary  and  high- 
schools,  the  preparation  and  use  of  informal  objectives  and  essay- type  tests, 
a  study  of  typical  standard  tests,  and  an  introduction  to  elementary  statis- 
tical procedures. 

FED  501 — Research:    Its  Introduction  and  Methodology.    Four  hours. 

Methods  of  scientific  inquiry,  selection  of  a  research  topic,  and  func- 
tional statistics. 

FED  504 — Foundations  in  American  Education.    Four  hours. 

A  survey  of  the  philosophies,  psychologies,  and  history  of  American 
education  intendd  to  give  the  student  a  fundamental  understanding  of 
more  specialized  courses  in  these  fields.    Required  of  all  graduate  students. 

FED  507 — Basic  Course  in  Curriculum  Development.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  social  and  psychological  factors  influencing  curricular  plan- 
ning, principles  and  procedures  for  validating  educational  objectives,  select- 
ing and  structuring  experiences,  initiating  and  directing  curricular  change, 
and  evaluating  results  of  curricular  planning. 

FED  532 — Measuring  Results  in  Education.    Four  hours. 

A  course  designed  to  equip  the  teacher  for  effective  selection  and  con- 
struction of  tests  for  measuring  specific  achievement  of  teaching  objectives 
and  for  statistical  interpretation  of  data.    Stresses  use  of  teacher-made  tests. 

FED  611 — Advanced  Curriculum   Development.    Four  hours. 

A  critical  study  of  theoretical  curricular  issues  and  their  implications 
for  curriculum  planning. 

Emphasis  will  be  given  to  system-wide  planning  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  administration. 

FED  716 — History  of  Public  Education  in  the  United  States.    Four  hours. 

A  critical  survey  of  the  development  of  public  education  with  emphasis 
on  the  social,  political,  religious  and  economic  forces  that  have  influenced 
this  development. 

FED  718 — Comparative  Philosophies  of  Education.    Four  hours. 

A  critical  examination  of  philosophical  and  theoretical  concepts  of  lead- 
ing modern  philosophies  and  their  significance  for  education. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  (EED) 

Leo  R.  Miller,  Chairman 

Dent       Easterling       Knight       McPhail       Thurston 

Van   Deusen       Wall 

Prerequisite:  Beginning  in  September  of  1965,  no  student  will  be  al- 
lowed to  matriculate  for  the  Master  of  Education  degree  in  Elementary  Edu- 
cation, Early  Childhood  Education,  or  Psychology  of  Reading  unless  he  has 
completed  one  year  of  teaching   experience. 
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CURRICULUM  PRESCRIPTIONS: 

For  Master  of  Education  degree  in  Elementary  Education: 

FED  501 — Research:  Its  Introduction   and  Methodology.    Four  hours. 

FED  504 — Foundations  in  American  Education.    Four  hours. 

AED  520 — Basic  Course  in  Educational  Administration.    Four  hours. 

EED  528 — Curriculum  Problems  in  the  Elementary  School.    Four  hours. 

EED  532 — Measuring  Results  in  Elementary  Education.    Four  hours. 

EPY  574 — Advanced   Child  Psychology.    Four   hours. 

EED  596 — Research  in  Reading.  Four  hours. 

EED  598 — Thesis.    Six  hours.  (Credit  deferred  until  thesis  completed.)* 

TOTAL— 28  or  34  hours. 

FREE  ELECTIVES— 18  or  12  hours. 

Specific  courses  highly  recommended: 

EED  518 — The  Elementary  School  Principal.    Four  hours. 

AED  526 — Supervision  of  Instruction.    Four  hours. 

EED  536 — Practicum  in  Reading.    Four  hours. 

EED  576— Pre-School  Education.    Four  hours. 

EED  578 — Art   in   Child   Development.    Four   hours. 

FED  532i — Measuring  Results  in  Education.    Four  hours. 

*Required  only  of  students  writing  thesis. 

NOTE:  Liberal  arts  majors  or  majors  in  secondary  educaton  who  desire  a 
Master  of  Education  degree  in  Elementary  Education  must  meet  all  require- 
ments for  a  Mississippi  Class  A  certificate  in  elementary  education. 

Master  of  Education  degree  in  Early  Childhood  Education: 

FED  501 — Research:    Its  Introduction  and  Methodology.    Four  hours. 

FED  504 — Foundations  in  American  Education.    Four  hours. 

EED  514 — Thesis:    Six  hours.    Thesis  optional. 

EPY  574 — Advanced   Child   Psychology.    Four   hours. 

EED  576 — Pre-School  Education  for  School  Entrance.    Four  hours. 

EED  578 — Art  in   Child  Development.    Four  hours. 

EED  G303 — Kindergarten   and  Primary  Education.    (With  Laboratory) 

TOTAL— 24  or  30  hours. 

FREE  ELECTIVES— 22  or  16  hours. 

Courses  highly  recommended: 

AED  526 — Supervision  of  Instruction.    Four  hours. 

EED  528— Curriculum  Problems  in  the  Elementary  School.    Four  hours. 

EED  596 — Research  in  Reading.    Four  hours. 

FED  532 — Measuring  Results  in  Education.    Four  hours. 

NOTE:  Liberal  arts  majors  or  secondary  education  majors  who  want  a  Master 
of  Education  degree  in  Early  Childhood  Education  must  meet  all  require- 
ments for  a  Mississippi  Class  A  certificate  in  elementary  education. 

Master    of    Education    or    Master    of    Science    degree    in    Psychology    of 
Reading: 

The  following  sequence  of  courses  is  prescribed  for  either  the  Master  of 
Education  or  the  Master  of  Science  degree  with  major  in  Psychology  of 
Reading.    The   Master   of   Science   degree   requires    the   thesis.    The  purpose 
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of  either  degree  is  to  prepare  remedial  reading  specialists,  supervisors  of 
reading  programs  in  schools  and  colleges,  reading  clinicians,  and  persons 
capable  in  reading  research  and  the  preparation  of  special  reading  materials. 

PREREQUISITE  COURSE  (should  be  taken  as  "G"  course  if  not  com- 
pleted in  undergraduate  work): 

EED  308 — Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Reading.    Four  hours. 

GRADUATE  COURSES: 

FED  501 — Research:  Its  Introduction  and  Methodology.  Four  hours. 

FED  504 — Foundations  in  American  Education.  Four  hours. 

FED  507 — Basic  Course  in  Curriculum  Development.   Four  hours. 

EPY  510 — Advanced  Educational  Psychology.  Four  hours. 

EED  529 — Reading  in  the  Elementary  School.  Four  hours. 

EED  536 — Practicum  in  Reading.  Four  hours. 

AED  542 — Supervision  and  Curriculum  in  Reading.  Four  hours. 

SED  554 — Reading  in  the  Secondary  School.  Four  hours. 

PSY  588 — Individual  Psychological  Test:  Wechsler-Scales.  Four  hours. 

EED  596 — I,  Research  in  Reading.  Four  hours. 

ONE  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  MUST  BE   COMPLETED 

EED  596 — II,  Research  in  Reading.  Four  hours. 

or 
EED  598— Thesis.   Six  hours.   (Credit  deferred  until  thesis   completed)* 

TOTAL— 46  or  44  hours. 

FREE  ELECTIVES— none  or  2  hours. 

*Required   only   of  students  writing  thesis. 

Specialist   Certificate   in   Elementary  Education: 

EED  698 — Research  Problem.    Four  hours. 
AED  704 — School-Community  Relations.    Four  hours. 
AED  710— School  Law.    Four  hours. 

FED  716 — History    of    Public    Education    in    the    United    States,    including 
History  of  Education  in  Mississippi.    Four  hours. 

TOTAL— 16  hours. 

ELECTIVES:  The  student  may  elect  thirty  hours  in  a  subject 
matter  field  or  may  take  other  courses  in  professional 
work,  depending  on  the  needs  of  the  student. 

Advanced  graduate  students  may  elect  any  500  or  above  numbered 
courses  listed  in  the  First  Year  Program,  provided  the  student  has  not 
previously  completed  these  courses. 

COURSE   DESCRIPTIONS 

All  elementary  education  courses  carry  the  code  EED. 
G-301 — Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School.    Four  hours. 

A  course  in  the  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  in  the  elementary 
grades.  Special  attention  is  given  to  developing  an  understanding  of  numbers, 
teaching  basic  combinations,  and  the  use  of  arithmetic  textbooks  and 
workbooks. 
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G-303 — Kindergarten — Primary  Education.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  contributions  which  group  living  makes  to  the  mental 
and  physical  health  of  young  children,  with  emphasis  upon  child  develop- 
ment research  in  curricular  experiences  and  records  designed  to  help  teacher 
and  parent  to  understand  child  devlopment. 

G-305 — Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  Grades.    Four  hours. 

Social  studies  in  the  broad  fields  and  core  curriculum  with  emphasis 
on  objectives  and  content.  Areas,  sequence  of  units,  and  the  evaluation  of 
social  studies  units  for  elementary  grades  is  stressed.  Preparation  and  pre- 
sentation of  a  complete  social  studies  unit  is  required. 

G-306 — Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School.    Four  hours. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  development  of  skills  in  writing,  spelling, 
listening,  speaking,  and  related  fields. 

G-307 — Teaching  Developmental  Reading.    Four  hours. 

Effective  methods  of  teaching  reading  in  the  classroom. 

G-308 — Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Reading.    Four  hours. 

A  course  treating  diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment  of  difficulities  in 
reading  in  the  elementary  schools  with  special  emphasis  on  practices  suit- 
able for  typical  classroom  situations  through  demonstration  and  observation. 

G-317 — Methods  and  Materials  in  Children's  Literature.  Four  hours. 

Reading  in  mythology,  legend,  history,  biography,  fiction,  and  poetry. 
Narrative  and  dramatic  presentation.  Comparative  editions,  graded  biblio- 
graphies, and  standard  practice  in  building  collections  of  books  for  children. 

G-343 — Methods    and    Materials    in    Elementary    Education.    Four   hours. 

An  examination  of  materials  and  their  relatedness  to  methods;  stresses 
approved  techniques  in  light  of  research  in  these  fields:  language  arts,  social 
studies,  number  relationships,  handwriting,  spelling,  science,  health,  and 
creative  experiences. 

G-390 — Reading  Conference.  One  and  one-half  hours.  May  be  taken 
twice  for  graduate  credit. 

G-421 — Clinical  Procedures   in  Reading  I.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  EED  308 

A  specialized  course  in  diagnostic  and  remedial  reading  with  emphasis 
upon  educational  and  psychological  testing  and  the  analysis  of  reading  dif- 
ficulties.   Provides  clinical  practice  in  testing  and  remedial  work. 

G-422 — Clinical  Procedures  in  Reading   II.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite.  EED  308-421 

An  advanced  course  in  reading  clinic  procedures.  Experience  provided 
in  serving  as  assistant  in  the  reading  clinic,  administering  tests,  and  testing 
remedial  cases  or  groups. 

G-490 — Workshop  ini  Aviation  Education.    Four  hours. 

May  be  taken  twice  for  a  total  credit  of  eight  hours. 

528 — Curriculum  Problems  in  the  Elementary  School.    Four  hours. 

A  course  involving  analysis  of  elements  of  the  curriculum.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  implications  of  social  life  and  the  nature  of  the  individual 
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for    curriculum    development.    Evaluates    various    curriculum   procedures    in 
terms  of  the  implications. 

529 — Reading  in  Elementary  Schools.    Four  hours. 

The  focus  of  this  course  will  be  on  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the 
language  arts.  Specific  attention  will  be  given  to  the  application  of  research 
and  theory  in  classroom  practice.  A  critical  analysis  of  methods  and  mater- 
ials will  be  an  important  part  of  the  course. 

536 — Practicum  in  Reading.   Four  hours. 

A  laboratory  course  consisting  of  analysis  of  extreme  reading  dis- 
abilities, case  typing,  and  recommended  remedial  procedures.  Experience  in 
techniques,  procedures,  and  the  preparation  of  case  reports. 

576 — (Pre-School  Education  for  School  Entrance.   Four  hours. 

A  study  emphasizing  problems  connected  with  the  development  of  the 
whole  child.  Case  studies  analyzed,  materials  and  equipment  for  work  and 
play  investigated.    Activities  planned  to  develop  readiness  for  school. 

578 — Art  in  Child  Development.    Four  hours. 

A  consideration  of  art  as  an  integral  part  of  child  growth  and  as 
intimately  related  to  the  social  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school.  Op- 
portunity provided  for  creative  aspects  of  learning  and  for  evaluation  of 
experiences. 

580 — Research  in  Child  Development.    Four  hours. 

Research  in  child  behavior,  child  psychology,  maturity  factors,  labora- 
tory-experimental studies,  physical  growth  studies,  clinical  and  physiologic 
development,  experimental  methods  of  perception  in  children,  inter-personal 
relationship,  behavior  among  children,  or  family  life  variables. 

592 — Special  Problems  I,  II,  III.    One  hour  each. 

A  problem  study  to  be  approved  by  the  appropriate  department  head 
to  develop  knowledge  and  facility  in  a  field  of  interest  for  the  student 
which  requires  preparation  of  a  scholarly  paper  under  the  supervision  of 
a  graduate  professor. 

596 — Research  in  Reading  I,  II,  IIL    Four  hours  each. 

An  advanced  course  for  students  interested  in  individual  and  group 
research  in  methods,  materials,  and!  procedures  of  instruction  in  reading. 

598 — Thesis.    Six  hours. 

603 — Mathematics  for  Elementary  Teachers.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  content  of  modern  courses  in  elementary  mathematics 
and  methods  of  its  presentation.  Emphasis  is  on  the  development  of  arith- 
metic principles  and  the  understanding  of  concepts  which  are  essential 
elements  of  an  adequate  foundation  for  teaching  arithmetic. 

662 — Research  in  Elementary  Education.    Four  hours. 

A  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  elements  and 
methods  of  research,  with  the  representative  types  of  research,  and  with  the 
major  contributions  of  research  to  the  field  of  elementary  education. 

762 — Seminar  in  Elementary  Education.    Four  hours. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  GUIDANCE  (GED) 

Herman  Boroughs,  Chairman 
Gutsch  Weatherford 

The  master  degree  and  specialist  programs  in  guidance  are  designed  to 
prepare  candidates  in  three  areas  of  personnel  work:  (1)  public  schools;  (2) 
colleges  and  junior  colleges;  and  (3)  community  agencies. 

The  individual  student  will  be  guided  by  the  chairman  of  his  advisory 
committee  in  his  choice  of  courses.  The  field  work,  supervised  practice 
counseling,  and  special  problems  courses  offer  flexibility  in  preparation  as 
well  as  experience  appropriate  to  the  individual  student's  needs. 

CURRICULUM  PRESCRIPTIONS: 

For  the  Master  of  Education  degree  in  School  Counseling:  The  course 
pattern,  which  is  designed  to  provide  learning  experiences  in  the  area  of 
public  school  guidance  and  counseling,  will  meet  the  professional  and  aca- 
demic requirements  for  Class  AA  certification  for  secondary  school  counselors 
in  Mississippi.  A  teaching  certificate  based  upon  a  baccalaureate  degree  is 
a  prerequisite  for  this  program. 

FED  501 — Research:    Its  Introduction  and  Methodology.    Four  hours. 
FED  504 — Foundations  in  American  Education.    Four  hours. 
*GED  506 — Fundamentals  of  Guidance.    Four  hours. 
GED  522 — Organization  and  Administration  of  Pupil  Guidance.    Four  hours. 
GED  571 — The  Information  Services  in  Guidance.  Four  hours. 
GED  581 — Methods  and  Techniques  of  Counseling.    Four  hours. 
GED  582 — Use  and  Interpretation  of  Tests  in  Guidance.    Four  hours. 
GED  587 — Analysis  of  the  Individual.    Four  hours. 
GED  593  I,  II,  III — Supervised  Practice  Counseling.    Two,  four,  or  six  hours. 

TOTAL— 34  or  38  hours. 

Specific   courses   highly  recommended — 12   to   16   hours. 

GED  596  I,  II,  III— Field  Work  in  Guidance.    Two,  four,   or  six  hours. 

PSY  587 — Individual  Psychological  Testing:    Stanford-Binet.    Four  hours. 

PSY  588 — Individual  Psychological  Testing:  Wechsler-Bellevue.    Four  hours. 

EPY  510 — Advanced  Educational  Psychology.    Four  hours. 

GED  594 — Advanced  Guidance  Research  Seminar.    Four  hours. 

GED  592  I,  II,  III — Special  Problems.    One,  two  or  three  hours. 

SED  507 — Basic  Course  in  Curriculum  Development.    Four  hours. 

SPE  G-486-^Psychology    and    Education    of    the    Exceptional    Child.     Four 

hours. 
GED  584 — Group   Guidance.    Four  hours. 
EPY  575 — Advanced   Adolescent   Psychology.    Four   hours. 
PSY  G-480 — Psychology  of  Personality.    Four  hours. 
GED  516 — Vocational  Guidance   and  Adjustment  of  Exceptional  Children. 

Four  hours. 
GED  505 — Guidance  in  the  Elementary  School.    Four  hours. 

(Other  electives  may  be  substituted  with  the  approval  of  the  advisor.) 

*Students  who  have  SED  336,  or  equivalent  course  will  elect  another 
course  in  lieu  of  GED  506. 

TOTAL— 46  hours. 
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For  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  College  Counseling:  The  course  pat- 
tern is  designed  for  the  broad  field  of  student  personnel  services  to  meet 
the  needs  of  college  counselors,  deans  of  men  and  women,  directors  of  orien- 
tation, directors  of  housing,  directors  of  student  organizations,  religious 
counselors,   directors  of  placement,  and  registrars. 

FED  501 — Research:    Its   Introduction  and   Methodology.    Four  hours. 
FED  504 — Foundations  in  American  Education.    Four  hours. 
*GED  506 — Fundamentals  of  Guidance.    Four  hours. 
EPY  510 — Advanced  Educational  Psychology.    Four  hours. 

GED  581 Methods  and  Techniques  of  Counseling.    Four  hours. 

GED  586 — Seminar  in  Student  Personnel  Problems.    Four  hours. 

GED  593  I,  II,  III — Supervised  Practice  Counseling,  and/or 

GED  596  I,  II,  III — Field  Work  in  Guidance.    Two,  four  or  six  hours. 

GED  582 — Use  and  Interpretation  of  Tests  in  Guidance.    Four  hours. 

GED  585 — Counseling  College  Students.    Four  hours. 

GED  588 — Student  Personnel  Work  in  Higher  Education.    Four  hours. 

TOTAL— 30  or  34  hours. 

ELECTIVES— 12  or  16  hours.  (Related  to  professional  needs.) 

Electives  highly  recommended 

GED  586 — Seminar  in  Student  Personnel  Problems.    Four  hours. 

GED  584 — Group  Guidance.    Two  hours. 

GED  592  I,  II,  III — Special  Problems.    One,  two  or  three  hours. 

PSY  G-439 — Social  Psychology.    Four  hours. 

GED  571 — Occupational  Services  in  Guidance.    Four  hours. 

GED  522 — Organization  and  Administration  of  Pupil  Guidance.    Four  hours. 

PSY  G-480 — Psychology  of  Personality.    Four  hours. 

PSY  G-491 — Abnormal  Psychology.    Four  hours. 

EPY  575 — Advanced    Adolescent    Psychology.     Four    hours. 

M&FL   550 — Early   Marriage   Adjustments.    Four  hours. 

*Students  who  have  SED  336,  or  equivalent  course,  will  elect  another 
course  in  lieu  of  GED  506. 

For  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  Community  Counseling:  The  course 
pattern,  which  is  purposely  broad  and  flexible,  is  designed  to  prepare  in- 
dividuals to  serve  in  community  agencies  in  counseling  and  personnel  func- 
tions: for  example,  in  community  health,  recreation,  family  and  social  wel- 
fare, religious  agencies,  and  business. 

SOC  G-482 — Methods  of  Social  Research.    Four  hours. 
FED  504 — Foundations  in  American  Education.    Four  hours. 
*GED  506 — Fundamentals  of  Guidance.    Four  hours. 
GED  582 — Use  and  Interpretation  of  Tests  in  Guidance.    Four  hours. 
GED  596  I,  II,  III — Field  Work  in  Guidance.   Two,  four  or  six  hours 

and/or 
GED  593  I,  II,  III — Supervised  Practice  Counseling.    Two,  four  or  six  hours. 
GED  584 — Group  Guidance.    Four  hours. 
PSY — G-445 — Social  Psychology.    Four  hours. 

*Students  who  have  SED  336,  or  equivalent  course,  will  elect  another  course 
in  lieu  of  GED  506. 

TOTAL— 24  or  28  hours. 

ELECTIVES— 18  or  22  hours.    (Related  to  professional  needs.) 
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The  student  will  elect,  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  his  ad- 
visory committee,  from  a  large  number  of  appropriate  graduate  courses  those 
which  will  meet  his  professional  needs.  Those  who  plan  to  counsel  in 
connection  with  health  and  recreation  programs  will  elect  heavily  from 
physical  education  and  recreation.  Family  counselors  will  take  courses 
from  sociology  and  home  economics.  Those  who  plan  to  work  with  industry 
will  choose  courses  in  business  administration  and  psychology.  Candidates 
who  plan  to  pursue  further  graduate  study  in  counseling,  or  who  plan  to 
carry  primary   counseling  responsibility,   will  elect  from  psychology. 

For  the  Specialist  Certificate  in  Guidance:  There  is  purposely  no  set 
curriculum  for  the  (Specialist  Certificate  in  Guidance.  The  advanced  graduate 
student  will  be  guided  in  his  choice  of  courses  by  his  advisor  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  department. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

All  courses  in  Guidance  carry  the  code  GED. 

505 — Guidance  in  the  Elementary  School.    Four  hours. 

A  survey  of  guidance  theories  and  practices  as  they  relate  to  elementary 
education.  Designed  to  give  elementary  teachers,  principals,  and  counselors 
a  fundamental  understanding  of  the  role  of  Guidance  in  the  Elementary 
School. 

506 — Fundamentals   of  Guidance.    Four  hours. 

A  survey  of  vocational  and  educational  guidance  services  designed 
to  give  teachers,  administrators,  and  beginning  counselors  a  fundamental 
understanding  of  the  role   of  guidance  in  school  programs. 

516 — Vocational    Guidance    and    Adjustment    of    Exceptional    Children. 

Four  hours. 

A  study  of  guidance  services  and  adjustment  processes  as  they  apply 
to  atypical  children  including  mentally  retarded,  physically  handicapped, 
partially  handicapped,  partially  sighted,  partially  hearing,  etc.,  as  well  as 
early  recognition  and  direction  of  gifted  children. 

522 — Organization   and   Administration   of   Pupil   Guidance.    Four   hours. 

Prerequisite:  GED  506 

The  course  stresses  administrative  relationships  in  instituting  and 
maintaining  a  program  of  guidance  services,  with  a  study  of  principles  and 
techniques   for  formation  and   evaluation  of  a   complete   guidance   program. 

571 — The  Information  Service  in  Guidance.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  GED  506 

A  survey  of  practices  in  guidance  programs  which  give  teachers,  admin- 
istrators and  counselors  knowledges  and  skills  in  setting  up  and  maintaining 
an  occupational  information  file  and  in  making  the  materials  available  to 
students. 

581 — Methods   and  Techniques  of   Counseling.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  GED  506 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  guidance  worker  with  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  counseling  and  interviewing  the  individual.  Attention  is 
given  to  both  old  and  new  methods  and  techniques  used  in  counseling. 
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582 — Use  and  Interpretation  of  Tests  in  Guidance.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:   GED  506 

A  course  designed  to  provide  the  counselor  with  means  of  securing,, 
recording,  and  using  data  concerning  individuals  and  groups.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  practical  experience  in  using  tests,  inventories  and  other  devices 
for  measurements. 

584 — Group  Guidance.     Four  hours. 

A  consideration  of  values  of  group  activities,  methods  and  techniques 
in  furnishing  guidance  services  to  individuals  within  groups.  Attention  is 
given  td  democratic  leaderhip  methods. 

586 — Seminar  in  Student  Personnel  Problems.    Four  hours. 

Discussion  of  the  problems  of  student  deans,  residence  hall  directors, 
counselors  and  religious  directors.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  orien- 
tation of  new  students,  dormitories,  organization,  and  other  phases  of  stu- 
dent personnel  programs. 

587 — Analysis  of  the  Individual.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  GED  506 

A  study  of  methods  and  techniques  used  by  teachers  and  guidance 
workers  in  helping  individuals  evaluate  themselves,  with  consideration  of 
collecting,  assembling  and  using  information.  Emphasis  is  on  subjective 
techniques. 

GED  588 — Student  Personnel  Work  in  Higher  Education.    Four  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  interested  in  entering  person- 
nel work  at  the  college  level  a  knowledge  of  the  scope  of  personnel  work, 
including  those  services  basic  to  campus  life,  services  for  student  growth, 
aiid  services  for  special  student  groups.  The  professional  nature  of  the 
personnel  worker  is  emphasized. 

592 — Special  Problems  I,  II,  III.    One  hour  each. 

A  problem)  study  to  be  approved  by  departmental  chairman  to  develop 
knowledge  and  facility  in  a  field  of  interest  of  the  student.  Preparation 
of  a  scholarly  paper  is  required. 

593 — Supervised  Practice  Counseling  I,  II,  III.   Two  hours  each. 

Prerequisite:   GED<  581  or  GED  585  and  consent  of  instructor. 

Assignment  of  hours  and  responsibilities  arranged  with  each  student. 
A  supervised  practicum  in  counseling  giving  the  advanced  student  an 
opportunity  for  needed  experience. 

594 — Advanced  Guidance  Research  Seminar.    Four  hours. 

An  advanced  course  for  students  interested  in  individual  and  group 
research  methods,  materials,  and  procedures  in  the  various  guidance  service 
areas. 

596 — Field  Work  in  Guidance  1/  II,  III.    Two  hours  each. 

Registration  only  by  permission  of  instructor. 

Assignment  of  hours  and  responsibilities  will  be  arranged  with  each 
student. 

A  course  designed  to  give  guidance  students  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
experience  in  agencies  that  provide  guidance. 

598 — Thesis.   Six  hours. 
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RECREATION 

J.  L.  Milam,  Chairman 
King      McDavid      Nesbitt      Switzer      Townley       Warren      Yarrow- 
Prescribed  curricula  for  the  master  degree  programs   offered  in  health, 
physical  education,  and  recreation  are  outlined  below: 

For  Ihe  Master  of  Education  degree  in  Health  and  Physical  Education: 

Prerequisite:  An  undergraduate  major  or  minor  in  health  and/or  phy- 
sical  education   thirty    quarter    hours    or    the   equivalent. 

FED  501 — Research:  Its  Introduction  and  Methodology.    Four  hours. 

FED  504 — Foundations  in  American  Education.    Four  hours. 

FED  507 — Basic  Course  in  Curriculum  Development.    Four  hours. 

PE      542 — Problems  of  Curriculum  in  Health  and  Physical  Education.  .Four 

hours. 
PE     544 — Foundations  and  Trends  in  Health  and  Physical  Education.    Four 

hours. 
HTH  546 — Advanced!  School  Hygiene.    Four  hours. 
PE      540 — Problems    of   Administration   in   Health,    Physical   Education,    and 

Recreation.    Four  hours. 
REC  592 — (Problems  in  Recreation.    Four  hours. 

PE     598 — Thesis.    Six  hours.    (Credit  deferred  until  thesis  completed).* 
HTH  G-484 — Evaluation  in  Health  and  Physical  Education.  Four  hours. 

TOTAL— 46  or  40  hours. 

FREE  ELECTIVES— 0  to  6  hours. 

*Required  only  of  students  writing  thesis. 

Alternative  Course  Pattern  for  Health  Social  Workers: 

FED  501 — Research:   Its  Introduction  and  Methodology.    Four  hours. 

FED  504 — Foundations  in  American  Education.    Four  hours. 

FED  507 — Basic  Course  in  Curriculum  Development.    Four  hours. 

EDUCATION  ELECTIVE— (Numbered  in  the   500's).    Four  hours. 

HTH  598 — Thesis.    Six  hours.    (Credit  deferred  until  thesis   completed.)* 

PE      540  or  542— Four  hours. 

HTH  546 — Advanced  School  Hygiene.    Four  hours. 

Eight  hours  in  Mental  Hygiene,  Sociology  and  Guidance. 

TOTAL— 38  or  32  hours. 

FREE  ELECTIVES— 8  or  14  hours. 

*Required  only  of  students  writing  thesis. 

For  ihe  Master  of  Science  degree  in  Recreation: 

REC  551 — Gerontology   and  Recreation.    Four  hours. 

REC  552 — Foundations,  Trends,  and  Philosophies  of  Recreation.    Four  hours. 

REC  553 — Administration  and  Supervision  in  Recreation.    Four  hours. 

REC  554 — Evaluation  in  Recreation.    Four  hours. 

REC  555 — Outdoor  Education  and  Camping.    Four  hours. 

REC  545 — Problems  in  Recreation.    Four  hours. 

REC  598— Thesis.  Six  hours.   (Credit  deferred  until  thesis  completed.) 

EDUCATION — Sixteen  hours  selected  with  approval  of  major  professor. 
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TOTAL— 46  or  40  hours. 

FREE  ELECTIVES— 0  or  6  hours. 

Education  courses  highly  recommended  for  minor: 

FED  501 — Research:   Its  Introduction  and  Methodology.    Four  hours. 
FED  504 — Foundations  in  American  Education.     Four  hours. 
FED  507 — Basic  Course  in  Curriculum  Development.     Four  hours. 

Alternative  Program  for  Hospital  Recreation: 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  program  in  recreation  for  hospital  service 
is  designed  to  prepare  professional  specialists  for  assumption  of  supervisory 
and  executive  responsibility  within  the  para-medical  operations  of  the  hos- 
pital environment.  Course  sequences  will  be  arranged  to  provide  some  med- 
ical as  well  as  recreational  knowledge.  The  program  requires  at  least  24 
hours  of  course  work  in  recreation,  and  16  to  22  hours  of  course  work  in 
other  departments  of  the  University  to  be  arranged  by  the  student's  advisor. 
Included  as  part  of  the  degree  program  is  clinical  experience  of  nine 
months   duration  at  Veterans  Administration  centers  in  Biloxi  or  Gulfport. 

Advanced  Graduate  Programs: 

Course  sequences  for  graduate  study  beyond  the  master  degree  will  be 
arranged  with  the  student's  advisor  and  the  chairman  of  the  department. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Courses  numbered  below  500  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit  only 
by  special  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  only  if  they 
have  not  been  taken  for  undergraduate  credit. 

HEALTH  (HTH) 

G-337 — Driver  Education.    Four  hours. 

Driver  education  provides  an  opportunity  for  public  school  teachers  to  be 
certified  covering  such  items  as  program  of  instruction,  use  of  training  cars, 
delegation  of  authority,  legal  responsibilities,  and  qualifications  of  teachers. 

G-425 — Problems  of  Child  Health.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Health  179 

Child  safety,  nutrition,  diseases  of  children,  mental  health  of  children, 
growth. 

G-431 — Sanitation.    Four  hours. 

Problems  of  sanitation  in  the)  home  and  school,  in  food,  producing  and 
handling,  water  supply,  waste  and  excreta  disposal.  Based  on  an  under- 
standing of  general  biology. 

G-435 — Safety   Education.   Two   hours. 

A  study  of  the  general  program  of  safety  education  in  public  schools, 
with  special  reference  to  the  selection  and  organization  of  materials,  includ- 
ing the  methods  and  techniques  of  instruction;  visual  aids,  safety  projects, 
special  programs,  and  the  utilization  of  agencies  outside  the  school. 
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G-452 — Physiology  of  Exercise.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  physiological  changes  which  occur  in  the  body  during 
muscular   activity,   based  on   a   general  understanding  of  the   human   body. 

G-454 — Health  Education  in  Elementary  Schools.    Four  hours. 

Methods  and  materials  for  the  elementary  teacher,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  instruction  and  on  coordination  of  school  and  community  health 
programs. 

G-455 — Health  Education  in  Secondary  Schools.    Four  hours. 

Primarily  for  students  majoring  or  minoring  in  health  and  physical 
education.  Materials  and  techniques  for  high  school  teachers  of  health; 
conducting    the   school    health   program    at   the    secondary    level. 

G-482 — Kinesiology.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisites:   Biology   101,   102,   103,   and  228 

Analysis  of  movement  based  on  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
as  applied  to  the  function  of  muscles  in  body  mechanics. 

G-483— School  Health.    Four  hours. 

Organization  and  operation  of  the  school  health  program  with  emphasis 
on  policies,  procedures,  problems,   cooperating  agencies,  and  field  work. 

G-484 — Evaluation  in  Health  and  Physical  Education.    Four  hours. 

Open  to  qualified  seniors  and  graduates. 

Tests  of  health,  fitness,  strength,  skills,  and  abilities.  Administration 
and  interpretation. 

540 — Marriage  and  Family  Life.   Four  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  students  who  are  interested  in  programs 
and  materials  for  marriage  and  family  life;  problems  related  to  high  school 
and  college;  special  problems  of  counseling  with  these  groups,  and  sources 
and  methods  of  research. 

546 — Advanced  School  Hygiene.   Four  hours. 

Health  service,  plant  and  equipment,  meeting  community  needs,  utiliz- 
ing community  resources,  health  instruction. 

550 — Safety  Education.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  general  program  of  safety  education  in  public  schools, 
with  special  reference  to  the  selection  and  organization  of  materials,  includ- 
ing the  methods  and  techniques  of  instruction;  visual  aids,  safety  projects, 
special  programs,  and  the  utilization  of  the  agencies  outside  the  school. 

592 — Special  Problems  I,  II,  III.    One  to  three  hours. 

660 — Community  Organization  for  Health  Education.    Four  hours. 

Study  of  the  philosophies  of  the  community  and  the  organizations  that 
deal  with  health,  with  emphasis  on  group  work  techniques  and  their  use  in 
organizing  the  community  for  work  in  health  education;  current  research 
in  community  organizations  and  examination  of  programs  of  community 
health  agencies. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (PE) 

G-401 — Preventive  and  Corrective  Physical  Education.  Four  hours. 
G-404 — Instructor's  Course  in  Life  Saving  and  Water  Safety.  Two  hours. 

Emphasis  on  obtaining  knowledge  and  skills  beyond  the  scope  of  Senior 
Life  Saving  and  certifying  personnel  to  conduct  other  water  safety  courses 
in  schools  and  community. 

G-408 — Techniques  of  Teaching  Rhythms.  Two  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Some  knowledge  of  music. 

G-409 — Physical  Education  in  Elementary  Schools.  Four  hours. 

Materials  and  methods  of  teaching  physical  education  in  the  elementary 
grades;  both  theory  and  practical  experience  in  selecting,  organizing  and 
directing  activities  for  the  elementary  school. 

G-410 — Physical  Education  in  Secondary  Schools.  Four  hours 

Experience  in  planning  activities  for  the  high  school  and  in  reviewing 
or  learning  the  necessary  skills  and  techniques  of  leadership.  Opportunity 
for  study  of  rhythms,  dual  sports,  tumbling,  gymnastics,  group  games 
(volleyball,  speedball,  soccer),  and  aquatics. 

G-411 — Theory  of  Teaching  Swimming  and  Diving.  Two  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Education  363   or  equivalent. 

540 — Problems  of  Administration  in  Health,  Physical  Education.  Four 
hours. 

542 — Problems  of  Curriculum  in  Health  and  Physical  Education.  Four 
hours. 

Fundamental  principles  and  basis  of  curriculum  construction,  analysis 
of  activity  for  teaching  purposes  and  program  planning. 

544 — (Foundations  and  Trends  in  Health  and  Physical  Education.  Four 
hours. 

Scientific  bases,  history,  principles,  curricula,  and  professional  preparation. 

550 — Organization    and    Administration    of    Intramural    and    Extramural 
Activities.  Four  hours. 

Theory  and  practices  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  Intra- 
mural-Extramural activities  as  they  relate  to  finances,  facilities,  equipment, 
programming  activities   and  personnel. 

570 — Facilities  and  Equipment  in  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recrea- 
tion. Four  hours. 

Planning  facilities  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  with 
special  consideration  given  to  recommendations  of  the  Athletic  Institute, 
College  Physical  Education  Association,  and  the  National  Recreation  As- 
sociation. 

594 — Seminar  in  Health  and  Physical  Education.  Two  hours. 

Discovery  and  recognition  of  problems,  evaluation  of  problems  and  pro- 
cedures, types  and  techniques  of  research. 

598 — Thesis.  Six  hours.   (Credit  deferred  until  thesis  is  completed.) 
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750 — Readings  in  Physical  Education.   Four  hours. 

Extensive  reading  and  discussion  of  works  of  men  whose  writings  have 
had  and  will  have  strong  influence  on  physical  education  programs  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

760 — Physical  Effects  of  Motor  Activity.    Four  hours. 

A  graduate  course  that  allows  the  student  to  reach  an  understanding 
of  various  physiological  effects  of  activity  and  to  enable  him  to  pursue 
further  any  particular  interest  in  this  area. 

RECREATION  (REC) 

G-433 — Camp   Counseling   and   Administration  of   Camping.    Two  hours. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  development  of  skills  in  the  techniques  of 
camp  leadership  and  administration. 

G-440 — Recreational   Leadership  Theory.    Four  hours. 

A  course  offering  opportunity  to  develop  individual  personality  and 
competency  in  leading  recreational  activities. 

545 — Problems  in  Recreation.   Four  hours. 

Special  attention  to  problems  in  recreation,  including  small  town 
recreation,  the  school  and  recreation,  coordinating  community  recreation 
services,  field  trips,  public  relations,  program  planning  for  given  situations, 
and  survey  for  recreational  needs. 

551 — Gerontology  and  Recreation.    Four  hours. 

This  is  a  professional  course  at  the  graduate  level.  The  course  deals  with 
the  study  of  the  aging  process  and  recreational  services  as  a  technique  which 
may  enable  the  individual  to  achieve  recognition  and  status  within  his 
own  community.  The  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  factors  that  promote 
intellectual,   emotional,   spiritual,    and   social  maturity. 

552 — Foundations,  Trends,  and  Philosophies  of  Recreation.    Four  hours. 

This  course  deals  with  the  establishment  of  a  discipline  for  the  field  of 
recreational  service.  Course  content  is  concerned  with  concepts  that  are 
traceable  to  early  Greek  Philosophy,  Renaissance  explorations,  enlightenment, 
humanism,  and  contemporary  philosophies  of  the  American  culture.  The 
course  presents  a  conceptualization  of  recreation,  its  foundation,  philosophies, 
trends,  and  place  in  the  American  culture. 

553 — Administration  and  Supervision  in  Recreation.    Four  hours. 

The  content  of  this  course  consists  of  that  subject  which  represents 
the  collected  knowledge  concerning  the  field  of  public  administration,  its 
principles,  techniques  and  practices,  particularly  as  it  pertains  to  recreational 
agencies  which  provide  unique '  services  to  the  public  at  large;  and  more 
generally  to  the  supervisory  process  and  administrative  leadership  in  recrea- 
tional agenoies. 

554 — Evaluation  in  Recreation.    Four  hours. 

This  course  will  contain  such  vital  procedures  as:  the  quantitative  and 
qualitative  gathering  of  information  about  the  recreational  program;  the 
creation  of  standards  and  the  most  effective  means  of  comparison  with 
known  standards  in  the  recreational  process;  the  use  of  research  techniques 
to  discover  the  needs  of  people,  to  appraise  existing  facilities,  to  gauge  public 
sentiment  regarding  program,   to  discern  departmental  development. 
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555 — Outdoor  Education  and  Camping.    Four  hours. 

The  course  contains  phases  of  outdoor  education  concerning  conscious 
recognition  and  identification  of  natural  phenomena  which  includes:  (1)  an 
introduction  to  the  elements  and  philosophy  of  outdoor  education  as  it  is 
related  to  recreation;  (2)  the  integration  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  outdoor 
education;  (3)  fundamentals  of  outdoor  living  or  camping;  and  (4)  methods 
of  programming  in  an  outdoor  setting. 

556 — Organization    and    Administration    in    Hospital    Recreation    Service. 

Four  hours. 

This  specialized  professional  course  deals  with  the  organization  and 
administration  of  hospital  services.  It  provides  needed  information  of  types 
of  diseases,  disabilities,  and  other  infirmities  to  be  encountered  in  various 
types  of  hospitals,  and  medical  terminology  utilized  by  the  professional 
medical  and  technical  staff  in  the  hospital  environment.  Diseases  that  hos- 
pitalize people  are  studied  with  the  aim  of  providing  recreational  experien- 
ces for  the  hospitalized  person. 

557 — Methods,  Observation,  and  Participation  in  Hospital  Recreational 
Service.    Four  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  understand  the  need  for  varying  types 
of  activity  in  relation  to  the  disease  or  disability  of  the  patient. 

598— Thesis.    Six  hours. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  (IA) 

Zed   H.   Burns,    Chairman 
Hunter 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  as  a  subject-matter  degree  is  offered 
with  the   following  requirements: 

a.  Thesis  (Optional,  to  be  determined  by  the  student  and  his  major 
professor). 

b.  The  student  will  select  from  the  courses  listed  below  in  Industrial 
Arts  a  minimum  of  thirty  (30)  quarter  hours  of  work.  He  will  also 
accomplish  a  minimum  of  sixteen  (16)  quarter  hours  of  graduate 
work  in  a  minor  field.  Suggested  minor  fields  include  the  following: 
Psychology,  Education,  Psychology  of  Reading,  Counseling  and 
Guidance,   Economics,   and   Mathematics. 

COURSE    DESCRIPTIONS 

G-314 — Leather  Work.    Four  hours. 

Instruction  in  tooling,  embossing,  lacing,  and  designing  selected  leather 
projects. 

G-400 — Planning  and  Equipping  the  School  Shop.    Five  hours. 

Planning  the  lay  out  of  rooms  and  other  building  facilities.  Purchase 
and  arrangement  of  equipment.  Selection  of  suitable  equipment  for  special 
conditions.    The  cost  of  equipment,  supplies  and  maintenance. 

G-401 — Shop  Care  and  Management.    Five  hours. 

A  study  of  machine  placement;  student  movement;  arrangement  of 
safety  zones;  upkeep  and  repair  of  tools;  tool  storage  and  distribution; 
storage  of  materials;  assembly  areas;  general  appearance  of  the  shop. 
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G-409 — History  and  Philosophy  of  Industrial  Arts.    Five  hours. 

A  critical  consideration  of  various  points  of  view;  important  contribu- 
tions to  general  education;  philosophy  of  education;  philosophy  of  industrial 
arts  education. 

502 — Foundations  and  Principles  of  Industrial  Arts.    Four  hours. 

A  basic  course  of  the  underlying  philosophy  and  principles  of  industrial 
art  education.  Objectives  and  relations  to  allied  fields.  Research  and  indi- 
vidual reports  required. 

503 — Establishing  the  Industrial  Arts  Program.    Four  hours. 

A  detailed  consideration  of  the  individual  school  program  in  industrial 
arts,  its  organization,  physical  and  educational  requirements,  and  coordina- 
tion with  other  educational  requirements.  Specific  problems  studied  and 
reported. 

504 — Shop  and  Small  Plant  Design.    Four  hours. 

Fundamental  problems  in  design  of  work  space.  Working  drawings  and 
reports  required. 

530 — Advanced  Graphic  Science.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  methods  and  materials  used  in  graphic  science,  advanced 
engineering  and  architectural  drafting.  Study  of  the  literature  and  tech- 
niques in  this  field. 

592 — Special  Problems  I,  II,  III,  IV.   One  to  four  hours. 

Intensive  study  of  a  selected  research  area  or  problem  in  industrial  arts. 

594 — Seminar  in  Industrial  Arts  Problems  I,  II,  III.  Two  hours  per 
quarter.    May  be  taken  three  quarters. 

598 — Thesis.    Six  hours.    (Credit  deferred  until  thesis  completed). 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE  (L.S.) 

Warren  Tracy,   Chairman 
Ruth  White 

The  Department  of  Library  Science  participates  in  programs  leading  to 
the  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  degrees.  The  general  require- 
ments for  these  degrees  are  outlined  in  Part  IV  of  this  Bulletin.  As  a  pre- 
requisite, a  student  must  present  the  equivalent  of  the  following  under- 
graduate library  science  courses  and  meet  the  general  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  University's  graduate  program:  L.S.  301,  L.S.  427,  L.S.  428, 
L.S.  462,  and  L.S.  463.  Students  planning  to  use  this  program  for  a  class 
AA  certificate  must  meet  the  requirements  for  a  class  A  certificate  including 
L.S.  302,  Books  and  Related  Materials  for  Children,  and  L.S.  303,  Books  and 
Related  Materials  for  Young  People.  Students  will  elect  additional  courses  on 
the  basis  of  their  field  of  interest  and  the  recommendations  of  their  advisor. 

For  the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  a  minimum  of  46  graduate  hours  is  re- 
quired, half  of  which  must  be  in  courses  numbered  above  500.  In  addition 
to  30  graduate  hours  of  graduate  courses  in  library  science  the  student  must 
complete  16  graduate  hours  in  an  academic  minor  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment,  demonstrate   proficiency  in   a  modern  foreign  language,   and   write   a 
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thesis.  Appropriate  graduate  courses  in  research  methods;  principles  of  ad- 
ministration; statistics;  etc.;  may  be  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  major  when 
approved  by  the  department  chairman. 

For  the  Master  of  Science  degree,  a  minimum  of  46  graduate  hours  is 
required,  half  of  which  must  be  in  courses  numbered  above  500.  In  ad- 
dition to  30  hours  of  graduate  courses  in  library  science  the  student  must 
complete  16  graduate  hours  in  a  minor  approved  by  the  department.  There 
is  no  foreign  language  requirement  and  the  writing  of  a  thesis  is  optional. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

510 — The  Library  in  Society.    Four  hours. 

The  library  as  a  social  institution,  its  background,  and  the  forces  that 
have  shaped  its  development.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  public 
library's  relationship  to  social,  governmental,  and  educational  agencies,  and 
the  national  and  international  role  of  the  library. 

520 — History  of  Books  and  Printing.    Four  hours. 

The  evolution  of  the  book  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present.  An 
examination  of  the  invention  and  spread  of  printing  and  its  impact  on  the 
structure  of  society. 

525 — Communication  and  Libraries.    Four  hours. 

Introduction  to  the  audience,  content,  control,  andj  channels  of  distribu- 
tion of  newspapers,  radio,  television,  and  motion  pictures,  with  special  at- 
tention to  the  relationship  of  the  library  to  these  media  and  its  role  as  an 
agency  of  communication. 

530— Advanced  Reference  and  Bibliography.    Four  hours. 

The  study  of  major  bibliographic  and  reference  sources  common  to  large 
research  and  reference  collection.  The  importance  of  national  and  trade 
bibliographies  for  research  and  their  use  in  library  acquisitions. 

535 — Advanced  Classification  and  Cataloguing.    Four  hours. 

Problems  in  classification  and  cataloguing,  including  serials,  corporate 
entries,  Library  of  Congress  classification,  and  foreign  rules  of  entry.  The 
theory  and  practice  of  classification  and  subject  headings.  Prerequisite: 
L.S.  462  and  463. 

540 — The  College  and  University  Library.    Four  hours. 

The  development  of  the  college  and  university  library.  Emphasis  upon 
the  role  of  the  library  in  higher  education,  and  upon  problems  of  adminis- 
tration, personnel,  financing,  and  buildings  and  equipment  of  academic 
libraries. 

541 — The  Public  Library.    Four  hours. 

The  development  of  the  public  library  as  an  institution;  organization, 
administration,  community  responsibilities;  the  library  board,  finance,  and 
physical  facilities. 

542 — Special  Libraries.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  rise  of  the  special  library  with  a  consideration  of  the 
objectives,  administrative  structure,  and  problems  of  special  libraries.  Pro- 
vision of  an  opportunity  for  each  student  to  investigate  a  particular  field  of 
special  librarianship. 
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550 — Library  Service  to  Children.    Four  hours. 

Consideration  of  library  service  to  children  in  public  libraries  and  school 
libraries  with  emphasis  upon  objectives,  functions,  problems  of  administra- 
tion. 

555 — Library  Service  to  Young  People.    Four  hours. 

The  study  of  the  objectives,  functions,  and  problems  of  administration 
of  library  services  provided  by  public  libraries  and  high  school  libraries  to 
young  people. 

592 — Special  Problems  L  II,  III.    One  -  three  hours. 

Prerequisite:  L.S.  540,  541,  or  542.  Intensive  reading  and  investigation 
of  a  selected  problem  in  the  student's  field  of  particular  interest. 

598— Thesis.    Six  hours. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

Ray  S.  Musgrave,   Chairman 
Barker  Gurman  Sohn  Stritch  Watkins  Rabin 

The  Master  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Science  programs  in  psychology  are 
planned  primarily  to  provide  a  foundation  for  advanced  graduate  work  in 
psychology  for  students  who  intend  to  make  psychology  their  profession, 
with  training  to  the  doctoral  level.  Students  who  successfully  complete 
master's  work  may  also  qualify  for  some  positions  in  schools,  in  state  in- 
stitutions and  hospitals,  in  clinics,  in  industry,  or  with  government  agencies. 

General  requirements  for  master's  degrees  are  listed  in  Part  IV  of  this 
Bulletin.  For  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  with  a  major  in  psychology,  the 
student  must  meet  the  foreign  language  requirement,  complete  a  minor  of  16 
hours  in  another  academic  field,  and  write  a  thesis.  For  the  Master  of  Science 
degree  in  psychology,  the  student  may  elect  a  minor  in  any  field  approved 
by  his  major  professor  and  the  chairman  of  the  department,  including  educa- 
tional psychology.  A  thesis  is  required,  but  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language 
is  not  required  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  psychology. 

Programs  leading  to  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  in  Psychology,  and 
the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  in  Educational  Psychology  are  offered.  The 
general  requirements  for  doctoral  degrees,  listed  in  Part  IV  of  this  Bulletin, 
must  be  observed. 

Students  contemplating  graduate  work  in  psychology  are  invited  to  com- 
municate directly  with  the  Department  of  Psychology. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 
PSYCHOLOGY    (PSY) 

PSY  G-445 — Social  Psychology.  Four  hours. 
Prerequisite:  PSY  201 

Psychological  factors  and  influences  in  group  behavior.  Study  of  the 
individual  in  group  situations,  and  the  influence  of  the  social  environment 
on  his  behavior  and  development. 

PSY  G-449 — Industrial  Psychology.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:   PSY  201 
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Applications  of  psychological  principles  and  methods  to  problems  of 
industry  emphasizing  employee  selection  and  placement,  merit  rating,  acci- 
dent reduction,  training  and  measurement  and  improvement  of  employee 
morale. 

PSY  G-450 — Inlroduction  to  Statistics  for  the  Behavioral  Sciences.  Four 
hours. 

Computation  of  measures  of  central  tendency,  variability,  and  correla- 
tion. Introduction  to  concepts  of  sampling  techniques  (t-tests,  chi  square, 
and  analysis  of  variance). 

P§Y  G-451 — Psychological  Measurement.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  PSY  201  and  450 

Theory  problems  and  techniques  of  psychological  measurement.  Group 
tests  of  ability,   aptitude,   interests  and  personality  are  emphasized. 

PSY  G-466 — Experimental  Psychology  I.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  201  and  450  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Introduction  to  psychological  laboratory  work.  Experiments  include 
study  of  sensory  and  perceptual  processes,  emotion,  and  motivation. 

PSY  G-467 — Experimental  Psychology  II.   Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  201  and  450  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Two  hours  of  lecture  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Introduction  to  psychological  experimental  techniques.  Experiments 
include  study  of  learning,  memory,  and  thinking. 

PSY  G-480 — Psychology  of  Personality.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:   Psychology  201   and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

A  study  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  development  of  the  mature  per- 
sonality, with  an  analysis  of  the  structure  and  dynamics  of  personality; 
critical  review  of  methods  of  personality  evaluation. 

PSY  G-481 — Abnormal  Psychology.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Good  background  in  psychology  and  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

Study  of  the  major  psychoses,  the  psychoneuroses,  and  mental  de- 
ficiency; field  trips  and  demonstration  clinics.  Primarily  for  psychology 
majors,  pre-medical  students,  and  students  planning  to  enter  law,  social 
work,  teaching,  or  the  ministry. 

PSY  G-482— Physiological  Psychology.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  201 

Relationships  between  physiological  functions,  especially  those  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  psychological  functions,  including  perception,  emotion, 
motivation  and  learning.  Primarily  for  psychology  majors  and  pre-medical 
students. 

PSY  G-484 — History  and  Systems  of  Psychology.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
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Review  of  the  history  of  psychology  and  intensive  study  of  current 
systems  of  psychology.  Primarily  for  psychology  majors  as  final  senior 
course. 

PSY  502 — Advanced   Experimental   Psychology.   Four   hours. 

Critical  evaluation  of  and  use  of  a  variety  of  experimental  techniques. 
Each  student  conducts  an  original  study. 

PSY  521 — Introduction   to   Projective  Techniques.   Four  hours. 

Introduction  to  the  theory  and  use  of  various  projective  techniques  in 
the  study  of  personality. 

PSY  522— Personality.  Four  hours. 

Consideration'  of  the  major  theories  of  personality,  and  research  on  the 
development  and  measurement  of  personality. 

PSY  523 — Personnel,  and  Industrial  Psychology.  Four  hours. 

Intensive  study  of  selected  problems  in  industrial  and  personnel  psy- 
chology. 

PSY  524 — Physiological  Psychology.  Four  hours. 

Study  of  neurophysiological  mechanisms  in  behavior,  and  related  prob- 
lems. 

PSY  531— Clinical  Psychology.    Four  hours. 

Psychological  case-study  method,  emphasizing  historical  information,  use 
of  clinical  tests  in  personality  diagnosis,  a  general  survey  of  prevention  and 
treatment  techniques,  including  introduction  to  the  several  methods  of  psy- 
chotherapy. 

PSY  562 — Research  Methods:  Descriptive  Statistical  Methods.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  PSY  450  or  permission  of  instructor. 

A  brief  review  of  measures  of  central  tendency  and  variability  with 
emphasis  upon  correlation  theory,  techniques  of  calculation  and  application 
of  correlation  methods  to  tests,  and  research  data.  Introduction  to  sampling 
problems,  Pearsons  Product  Moment  Method  of  Correlation,  biserial,  point 
biserial  correlations,  tetrachoric  correlation,  contingency  correlation,  partial 
and  multiple  correlation. 

PSY  563 — Research  Methods:  Significance  Tests  and  Experimental  De- 
signs. Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  PSY  562  or  permission  of  instructor. 

A  brief  review  of  descriptive  statistics  and  normal  curve  functions. 
Study  of  inference  and  sampling  theory  emphasizing  parametric  and  non- 
parametric  tests  of  significance:  critical  ratio,  t-test,  chi  square,  analysis  of 
variance,  problems  of  experimental  design. 

PSY  587 — Individual   Psychological   Testing:    Stanford-Binet.  Four  hours. 

To  equip  psychological  workers  to  administer  individual  intelligence 
tests,  and  to  interpret  and  apply  the  test  results  for  diagnosing  difficulties 
in  scholastic  and  personality  adjustment.  Thorough  analysis  and  intensive 
practice  in  mental  testing  is  afforded.  The  Terman-Merrill  Revision  of  the 
Stanford-Binet  is  employed.  Approval  of  the  department  head  or  instructor 
is  required  for  admission  to  the  course. 
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PSY  588 — Individual  Psychological  Testing:  Wechsler  Scales.   Four  hours. 

To  equip  the  psychological  worker  to  administer  individual  intelligence 
tests,  and  to  interpret  and  apply  the  tests  results  for  diagnosing  difficulties 
in  scholastic  and  personality  adjustment.  Thorough  analysis  and  intensive 
practice  in  mental  testing  is  afforded.  The  Wechsler  Scales  are  employed. 
Approval  of  the  department  head  or  instructor  is  required  for  admission  to 
the  course. 

PSY  592— Special  Problems  I,  II,  III.    One  to  three  hours. 

Intensive  study  of  selected  research  area  or  field  of  professional  psy- 
chology. 

PSY  594 — Seminar  in  Problems  in  Contemporary  Psychology  I,  II,  and  III. 

Two  hours  each  quarter  for  three  quarters. 

PSY  598 — Thesis.  Six  hours.  (Credit  deferred  until  thesis  completed.) 
PSY  602 — Experimental  Design.  Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  rationale  underlying  the  selection  of  appropriate  design 
for  experimental  work  and  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  results  ob- 
tained through  the  use  of  such  designs. 

PSY    620 — Philosophy  of  Science.  Four  hours. 

A  study  of  scientific  methodology,  theory  construction,  and  system 
building  in  modern  psychology. 

PSY  640 — Comparative  Psychology.  Four  hours. 

An  examination  of  methodology  employed  in  animal  research,  and  re- 
sults of  experimentation  in  the  area  of  animal  behavior. 

PSY  650— Emotions.  Four  hours. 

A  critical  review  of  the  nature  and  development  of  emotion,  with 
emphasis  upon  current  theoretical  interpretations. 

PSY  660^Perception.  Four  hours. 

The  development  and  nature  of  human  perception  and  its  relation  to 
adaptive  behavior. 

PSY  701 — Factor  Analysis.  Four  hours. 

Methods  of  multivariate  analysis,  emphasizing  methods  of  factor  analysis 
and  cluster  analysis. 

PSY  710 — Personality  Assessment.  Four  hours. 

A  study  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  administration  of  and  interpreta- 
tion of  tests  used  in  the  assessment  of  personality. 

PSY  731— Clinical  Psychology  II.  Four  hours. 

An  analysis  of  the  interrelations  between  behavior  disorders  and  psy- 
chodiagnostics  with  a  view  to  selection  of  appropriate  therapeutic  programs. 

PSY  787 — Advanced  Experimental  Psychology  I,  II,  III.  Four  to  twelve 
hours. 

For  graduate  students  who  wish  to  conduct  research  on  individual 
problems  not  included  in  graduate  thesis.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  back- 
ground preparation,  design  and  analysis  of  research  data.  Problems  should 
be  of  publishable  quality. 

PSY  798— -Dissertation.  Four  hours. 
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EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY    (EPY) 


EPY  503 — Learning  and  Motivation  I.  Four  hours. 

Consideration  of  the  basic  concepts,  problems,  and  research  methodology 
in  the  studying  of  learning  and  motivation. 

EPY  510 — Advanced  Educational  Psychology.  Four  hours. 

Designed  primarily  for  the  graduate  student  wishing  to  broaden  his 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  psychology  of  learning.  Careful  study  of  research 
and  experimentation  dealing  with  individual  and  group  learning. 

EPY  520 — Intelligence:  Theories  and  Development.  Four  hours. 

Nature  of  intelligence,  and  its  development;  critical  evaluation  of  meth- 
ods of  measurement;  relation  of  intelligence  to  social  efficiency. 

EPY  540 — Interpretation  of  Psychological  Tests  for  Exceptional  Children. 

Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  various  psychological  tests  used  in  the  appraisal  and 
evaluation  of  exceptional  children. 

EPY  542— Psychology  of  the  Gifted  Child.  Four  hours. 

Study  of  the  characteristics  and  needs  of  gifted  children  and  the  various 
means   employed   by  the   schools   to   provide  for   these   children. 

EPY  574 — Advanced  Child  Psychology.  Four  hours. 

A  course  dealing  with  the  mental,  motor,  social,  and  emotional  develop- 
ment of  children  of  elementary  school  age.  Stresses  the  application  of 
developmental  psychology  to  education  and  guidance.  Considers  child 
growth  as  progressive  development. 

EPY  575 — Advanced  Adolescent  Psychology.  Four  hours. 

An  advanced  study  of  the  adolescent  and  his  needs  in  the  home,  school, 
and  community.  Includes  a  survey  of  the  research  studies  and  literature 
on  the  period  of  adolescence,  and  individual  and  group  reports. 

EPY  580 — Leadership.  Four  hours. 

Prerequisite.  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

Study  of  the  factors  affecting  leadership  in  a  school  or  industrial  setting; 
emphasis  is  placed  on  status  and  esteem  as  factors. 

EPY  598 — Thesis.  Six  hours.  (Credit  deferred  until  thesis  completed.) 

EPY  603 — Learning  and  Motivation  II.  Four  hours. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  role  of  contemporary  theories  of  learning  and 
motivation  in  current  research. 

EPY  610 — Group  Dynamics.  Four  hours. 
Prerequisite:  EPY  580  or  permission  of  instructor. 

A  study  of  theory  and  practice  in  group  development  and  group  dy- 
namics. 

EPY  625 — Curriculum  for  the  Menially  Retarded.  Four  hours. 

Study  of  different  approaches  to  curriculum  development,  with  emphasis 
on  basic  philosophy  and  goals  of  teaching  the  mentally  retarded. 
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EPY  645 — Psychology  of  Mental  Retardation.  Four  hours. 

Study  of  personality  development,  problems  of  adjustment,  and  abnormal 
behavior  of  the  mentally  retarded.  Consideration  of  psychological  and  medi- 
cal treatment  of  the  emotionally  disturbed,  mentally  retarded  individual. 

EPY  670 — Seminar  in  Teaching  of  Psychology.  Two  hours. 

An  analysis  of!  the  psycho-educational  problems  involved  in  the  under- 
graduate  and  graduate  teaching  of  psychology. 

EPY  680 — Practicum  in  Teaching  Psychology.  Four  hours. 

Supervised  teaching  of  courses  in  psychology. 

EPY  685 — Brain  Damage  and  Behavior.  Four  hours. 

The  numerous  causes  of  brain  injury  are  studied  and  their  effects  on 
the  mental  and  physical  behavior  of  man  are  considered. 

EPY  690 — Advanced  Social  Psychology.  Four  hours. 

A  study  of  theory,  research,  and  practice  related  to  group  processes  and 
their  interaction  with  individual  behavior. 

EPY  798 — Dissertation.  Four  hours. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION   (SPE) 

SPE  G-450 — Education  of  the  Mentally  Retarded.  Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  social,  emotional,  physical,  and  intellectual  characteristics 
of  the  mentally  retarded;  methods  of  diagnosis  and  differentiation;  special 
class  organization,  methods,  and  materials. 

SPE  G-486 — The    Psychology    and    Education    of    the    Exceptional    Child. 

Four  hours. 

Considers  the  psychological  and  educational  needs  of  children  in  the 
atypical  groups;  physically,  visually,  or  auditorially  handicapped;  defective 
speech,  mentally  retarded,  or  socially  and  emotionally  maladjusted. 

SPE  G-487-^Problems  in  Special  Education.  Four  hours. 

Organization  and  administration  at  both  state  and  local  level  of  the 
education  of  the  exceptional  child,  with  attention  to  the  related  problems 
of  special  education  of  the  atypical,  or  handicapped  child. 

SPE  G-490-^Workshop  in  Special  Education  I,  II,  III.  One  and  one-half 
hours  each. 

Workshops  in   selected   areas   of  special   education. 

SPE  500 — Seminar  in  Special  Education.  Four  hours. 

Considers  recent  research  and  its  application  to  the  various  areas  of 
special  education. 

SPE  592 — Seminar  in  Special  Education  I,  II.  Two  hours  each. 

Examination  of  medical,  sociological,  biological,  psychological,  and  in- 
stitutional aspects  of  exceptional  children. 

SPE  598— Thesis. 

SPE  692 — Reading  and  Research  in  Special  Education  I,  XL  III,  IV.  One 

hour  each. 
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Reading  in  special  problems  or  individual  research  for  students  majoring 
in  special  education. 

SPE  694 — Advanced  Seminar  in  Special  Education  I,  II.  Two  hours  each. 

Problems  of  diagnosis,  treatment,  critically  reviewing  the  literature,  and 
designing  and  conducting  research  on  exceptional  children  are  considered. 

SPE  696 — Field    Problems    in    the    Administration    of    Special    Education. 

One  to  six  hours  credit. 

Students  participate  in  the  activities  of  an  organization  involved  in  ad- 
ministering or  teaching  special  education.  This  may  be  at  the  state  or  local 
level,  and  the  student  gains  supervised  experience  in  an  organized  program. 

SPE  735 — Advanced  Study  of  Problems  and  Issues  in  Special  Education. 

Four  hours.    May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Study  of  special  problems  and  issues  such  as  philosophy,  law,  adminis- 
tration, implementation  of  programs,  etc. 

SPE  796 — Practicum  in  Case  Work  and  Guidance  of  the  Exceptional 
Child.  Two  to  eight  hours. 

Individual  cases  are  tested  by  students  and  all  available  information  is 
integrated  for  diagnostic  and  educational  purposes. 

SPE  798 — Dissertation. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION,  SUPERVISION, 
AND  CURRICULUM    (AED) 

James  Mailey,   Chairman 
Baxter  McQuagge  Moody  Owings  Thomas 

Prescribed  curricula  for  the  degree  and  specialist  certificate  programs 
offered  by  the  department  are  as  follows: 

For   the   Master  of   Education  degree   in  Principalship: 

FED  501 — Research:  lis  Introduction  and  Methodology.    Four  hours. 

FED  504 — Foundations  in  American  Education.    Four  hours. 

FED  507 — Basic  Course  in  Curriculum  Development.    Four  hours. 

EPY  510 — Advanced  Educational  Psychology.    Four  hours. 

AED  520 — Basic  Course  in  Educational  Administration.    Four  hours. 

AED  526 — Supervision  of  Instruction.    Four  hours.** 

AED  550 — School  Business  Management.    Four  hours.** 

AED  598 — Thesis.    Six  hours.    (Credit  deferred  until  thesis  completed)* 

Total— 28  or  34  hours. 

Electives — 12  or  18  hours. 

Included  among  the  elective  courses  must  be  one  of  the  following  as 
approved  by  the  student's  advisor: 

AED  513 — Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Junior  High  School.** 
Four  hours. 

AED  516 — Secondary  School  Administration.    Four  hours.** 
AED  518 — The  Elementary  School  Principal.    Four  hours.** 

*Required  only  of  students  writing  a  thesis. 

** Prerequisite:  AED  520. 
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For  the  Master  of  Education  degree  in  Supervision  of  Instruction 

FED  501 — Research:    Its  Introduction  and  Methodology.   Four  hours. 

FED  504 — Foundations  in  American  Education.    Four  hours. 

FED  507 — Basic  Course  in  Curriculum  Development.    Four  hours. 

EPY  510 — Advanced  Educational  Psychology.    Four  hours. 

AED  520 — Basic  Course  in  Educational  Administration.    Four  hours. 

AED  526 — .Supervision  of  Instruction.    Four  hours.** 

AED  638 — Practicum  in  Supervision.    Four  hours.*** 

AED  598 — Thesis.   Six  hours.  (Credit  deferred  until  thesis  completed)* 

Total— 28  or  34  hours. 

Electives — 12  or  18   hours. 

These  courses  will  be  chosen  from  the  fields  of  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tion subject  to  the  approval  of  the  student's  major  professor. 

*Required  only  of  students  writing  a  thesis. 

**Prerequisite:    AED  526 

***Prequisite:    AED  526 

For  the  Educational  Specialist  Certificate:  NOTE:  The  46-hour  require- 
ment here  means  46  hours  beyond  the  master  degree. 

FED  611 — Advanced   Curriculum  Development.    Four  hours. 

AED  636 — Practicum   in   Educational   Administration.    Four   hours. 

AED  668 — Public  School  Finance.    Four  hours. 

AED  698 — Research  Problem.    Four  hours. 

AED  700 — Advanced  School  Administration  and  Supervision.   Four  hours. 

AED  704 — School  Community  Relations.    Four  hours. 

AED  706 — Administration  of  School  Buildings  and  Grounds.   Four  hours. 

AED  710 — School  Law.    Four  hours. 

Total— 36  hours. 

Electives — 10  hours  minimum. 

These  courses  will  be  chosen  with  the  approval  of  the  student's  major 
professor  and  additional  hours  may  be  required  to  satisfy  deficiencies  in 
the  student's  study  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree. 

For  the  Doctoral  Degrees: 

FED  611 — Advanced  Curriculum  Development.   Four  hours. 

AED  636 — Practicum  in  Educational  Administration.    Four  hours. 

AED  638 — Practicum  in  Supervision.    Four  hours. 

AED  668 — Public  School  Finance.    Four  hours. 

AED  700 — Advanced  School  Administration  and  Supervision.   Four  hours. 

AED  704 — School  Community  Relations.    Four  hours. 

AED  706 — Administration  of  School  Buildings  and  Grounds.    Four  hours. 

AED  708 — Administration  of  School  Personnel.   Four  hours. 

AED  710— School  Law.   Four  hours. 

Total — 36  hours. 
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Electives — To  complete  a  program  of  a  minimum  of  118  graduate  hours 
exclusive  of  the  dissertation.  The  student's  advisory  committee  will  approve 
the  selection  of  electives  and  may  require  a  program  of  more  than  the  min- 
imum of  118  hours  in  order  to  secure  breadth  and  depth  in  the  student's 
preparation  program. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

All  undergraduate  courses  that  may  be  allowed  for  graduate  credit  are 
numbered  in  the  G300's  and  G400's  when  taken  for  graduate  credit.  All 
graduate  courses  are  numbered  in  500's,  600's.  or  700's  and  may  NOT  be 
taken  by  undergraduates.  All  school  administration  courses  carry  the  code 
AED. 

513 — Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Junior  High  School.  Four 
hours. 

The  philosophy,  functions  and  curriculum  and  their  implementation  in 
the    organization   and    administration   of   the    junior   high   school   program. 

516 — Secondary    School   Administration.     Four   hours. 

The  practical  problems  encountered  by  high  school  principals:  schedul- 
ing, calendar,  attendance,  discipline,  office  management,  records  and  re- 
ports, activities,  selection  and  supervision  of  staff;  the  principal's  profes- 
sional growth  and  his  relationship  to  the  school,  teachers,  and  patrons. 

517 — Organization  and  Administration  of  an  Audio-Visual  Program.  Four 
hours. 

518 — The  Elementary  School  Principal.    Four  hours. 

A  study  emphasizing  the  administrative  problems  of  the  principal.  Con- 
siders practices  in  administration,  supervision,  school  plant,  supplies  and 
equipment,  attendance,  curriculum,  personnel,  and  parent-teacher  coopera- 
tion.   Stresses  the  professional  leadership  of  the  principal. 

520 — Basic   Course  in  Educational  Administration 

A  basic  course  designed  for  the  local  school  superintendent  (city, 
county,  town,  or  consolidated  district),  dealing  with  the  various  internal 
and  external  problems  of  the  school  superintendent,  particularly  with  the 
legal,  financial  and  school  plant  problems  of  the   local  school  system. 

526 — Supervision   of   Instruction.    Four   hours. 

A  practical  course  in  supervision  from  the  standpoint  of  the  elementary 
or  secondary  principal,  supervisor,  superintendent.  Deals  with  principles, 
nature,  and  procedures  in  supervision.  Emphasizes  growth  of  teachers  in 
service. 

542 — Supervision  and  Curriculum   in  Reading.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  organizational  patterns  in  reading  curricula  and  methods  of 
improving  reading  instruction  in  schools  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  reading 
supervisor   or   consultant  and  the  school  administrator. 

550 — School  Business  Management.    Four  hours. 

A  practical  course  in  school  business  administration  and  management  of 
school  property  and  school  supplies. 

555 — Problems   of  the   County   Superintendent.    Four  hours. 

A  course  designed  for  county  superintendents  to  study  their  problems 
under  the  direction  of  a  graduate  professor. 
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592 — Special  Problems  I,  II.  III.    One  to  three  hours. 

A  problem  study  to  be  approved  by  the  appropriate  department  head, 
to  develop  knowledge  and  facility  in  a  field  of  interest  for  the  student 
which  requires  preparation  of  a  scholarly  paper  under  the  supervision  of  a 
graduate  professor. 

594 — Field  Problems  in  Production  I  and  II.    Four  hours  each. 

Opportunity  to  study  local  school  problems  of  curriculum  revision, 
course  of  study  construction,  evaluation  of  methods,  building  projects, 
community  surveys,  testing  programs,  and  record  systems  under  careful 
supervision  of  authorities  in  the  field  of  educational  research. 

The  project  must  be  approved  by  the  departmental  chairman  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  student's  major  professor. 

598 — Thesis.    Six  hours,  (Credit  deferred  until  thesis  completed.) 
636 — Practicum  in  Educational  Administration.    Four  hours. 

A  study  emphasizing  problems  connected  with  modern  educational  ad- 
ministration.   Experience   in  techniques,   procedures. 

638 — Practicum  in  Supervision.    Four  hours. 

A  study  emphasizing  problems  connected  with  supervision  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  curriculum  director  or  superintendent. 

668 — Public  School  Finance.    Four  hours. 

Principles  of  taxation;  local,  state,  and  federal  financing  of  public 
education;   equalization  of  educational  opportunity,   budget  making. 

698 — Research  Problem.   Four  hours. 

Selection  of  practical  educational  problems  for  solution  by  candidates 
for  Education  Specialist  Certificate,  using  research  and  professional  know- 
ledge.   Scholarly  report  required. 

700 — Advanced  School  Administration  and  Supervision.    Four  hours. 

This  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  concepts  underlying  present  day 
school  administration  and  supervision. 

704 — School  Community  Relations.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  public  relations  problems  faced  by  the  in-service  superin- 
tendent; reporting  to  parents  and  acquainting  the  community  with  the 
purposes,  methods,  accomplishments  and  needs  of  the  school. 

706 — Administration  of  School  Buildings  and  Grounds.    Four  hours. 

Designed  for  the  local  superintendent,  treating  the  problem  of  housing, 
such  as  surveys,  architect,  finance,  site,  plans  and  specification,  equipment, 
awarding  contract,  construction  procedures,  accepting,  building  and  care 
of  grounds. 

708 — Administration  of  School  Personnel.    Four  hours. 

A  course  stressing  the  administrative  relationships  involved  in  develop- 
ing satisfactory  personnel  policies,  techniques,  and  regulations  dealing  with 
the  pupil,  the  staff  and  the  public.  The  general  principles  of  personnel 
management  as  it  affects  the  pupil  and  staff,  instructional  and  noninstruc- 
tional,  will  be  covered. 
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710 — School  Law.    Four  hours. 

Legal  aspects  of  such  factors  as  school  income,  injury  to  pupils,  keeping 
the  school  census,  enforcing  attendance,  teaching  certain  subjects,  and 
related  matter. 

712 — Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Junior  College.    Four  hours. 

The  philosophy,  functions,  and  curriculum  and  their  implementation  in 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  junior  college. 

790 — Administrative  Workshop  I,  II,  III,  IV,  and  V.  One  and  one-half 
hours  per  week. 

(Course  may  be  repeated,  with  only  nine  hours  counting  toward  a 
degree) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION    (SED) 

Norvin  L.  Landskov,   Chairman 
Clements  Felder  Rogers  Campbell  Parker 

Prescribed  curricula  for  the  degree  and  specialist  certificate  programs 
offered  by  the  department  are  as  follows: 

Plan  I  (Thesis)  -  a  total  of  46  hours,  include  FED  501,  FED  504,  EPY  510, 
SED  598,  twenty-four  hours  in  a  subject  field,  and  any  one  of  the  following 
courses:  GED  506,   SED  508,  AED  520. 

Plan  II  -  a  total  of  48  hours   to  include: 

FED  501 — Research:    Its  Introduction   and   Methodology.    Four  hours. 

FED  504 — Foundations  in  American  Education.    Four  hours. 

GED  506 — Fundamentals  of  Guidance.    Four  hours. 

SED  508 — High    School   Curriculum.    Four  hours. 

EPY  510 — Advanced  Educational  Psychology.    Four  hours. 

AED  520 — Basic  Course  in  Educational  Administration.    Four  hours. 

plus   a  minimum   of   24   hours  in  a   subject  field. 

For  the  Educational  Specialist  Certificate  in  Secondary  Education: 

A  total  of  48  hours  beyond  the  master  degree,  to  include: 

SED  698 — Research  Problem.    Four  hours. 
AED  704 — School-Community  Relations.    Four  hours. 
AED  710 — School  Law.    Four  hours. 

FED  716 — History  of  Public  Educaiion  in  the  United  States,  including 
History  of  Education  in  Mississippi.    Four  hours. 

FED  718 — Comparative  Philosophies  of  Education.    Four  hours. 
GED  587 — Analysis   of  the   Individual.    Four  hours. 

plus  24  quarter  hours  in  any  one  subject  field  outlined  in  the  graduate 
Bulletin. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

All  secondary  education  courses  carry  the  code  SED. 
G-462 — Curriculum  of  the  Secondary  School.    Two  hours. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  present  day  curriculum  with  greater 
emphasis  upon  the  core  curriculum. 
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G-464 — Student  Activilies  in  Secondary  Schools.    Two  hours. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  -  general  nature  and  organization  of  the 
program  popularly  known  as  extra-curricular  activities.  Major  emphasis 
upon  the  various  activities  that  constitute  an  activity  program  in  a  modern 
high  school. 

508 — High  School  Curriculum.    Four  hours. 

Various  designs  of  the  curriculum  as  they  apply  to  general  and  special- 
ized education,  and  a  critical  evaluation  of  content  of  subject  matter 
areas  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  youth. 

551 — Advanced  Methods  in  Business  Teaching.    Four  hours. 

Methods,  procedures,  and  techniques  in  teaching  business  subjects,  with 
special  emphasis  on  shorthand  and  typewriting;  includes  a  survey  of  prin- 
ciples, objectives,  testing,  curriculum  construction,  and  guidance  in  business 
education. 

552 — Seminar  in   Business   Education.    Four  hours. 

An  intensive  study  of  specific  problems  in  business  education;  includes 
a  survey  of  literature,  and  emphasis  on  administration  and  supervision  of 
high  school  and  junior  college  business  education  programs. 

554 — Reading  in  the  Secondary  Schools.    Four  hours. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  secondary  teacher  with  a  develop- 
mental high  school  reading  program  with  emphasis  on  the  basic  skills  in 
reading.     Corrective  practices  and  materials  will  also  be  discussed. 

592 — Special  Problems  I,  II,  III.    One  hour  each 

598 — Thesis.    Six  hours.   (Credit  deferred  until  thesis   completed) 

601 — Algebra  for  Secondary  Teachers.   Four  hours. 

A  consideration  of  problems  peculiar  to  the  teaching  of  algebra  and  a 
review  of  special  algebraic  principles. 

605 — Professional  Subject  Matter  in  Mathematics.  Four  hours. 

A  study  of  ways  to  enrich  the  teaching  of  high  school  mathematics  by 
the  introduction  of  elementary  topics  from  college  mathematics. 

606 — Geometry  for   Secondary  Teachers.    Four  hours. 

A  consideration  of  problems  peculiar  to  the  teaching  of  high  school 
geometry  and  a  review  of  special  geometric  principles. 

607 — Materials  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  materials  to  be  used  in  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathe- 
matics for  multi-sensory  aids,  mathematics  clubs,  evaluation,  and  applications. 

608 — Mathematics  for  Junior  High  School  Teachers.   Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  To  be  actively  teaching  junior  high  school  mathematics  or 
have  at  least  a  minor  in  college  mathematics. 

A  consideration  of  problems  peculair  to  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in 
grades  7,  8,  and  9  and  the  organization  of  mathematical  subject  matter  for 
these  grades. 

609 — Advanced  Professional  Subject  Matter  in  Mathematics.  Four  hours. 
Prerequisite:   Education  605 

698 — Research  Problem.    Two  hours.    (For  Specialist  Certificate). 
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Raymond  Mannoni,  Dean 
Gomer  Pound,  Coordinator  of  Graduate  Studies 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  currently  offers  graduate  programs  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  Master  of  Music,  Master  of  Music  Education,  and  Master  of 
Arts.  The  Master  of  Music  degree  may  be  earned  either  in  Applied  Music, 
or  in  Theory-Composition.  The  Master  of  Arts  degree  may  be  earned  in 
Theatre. 

The  School  anticipates  that  it  will  be  authorized  to  offer  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  or  the  Doctor  of  Education  degree  in  Music  Education,  within 
the  near  future.  The  School,  therefore,  now  offers  courses  in  music  educa- 
tion beyond  the  master  degree  level. 

Each  student  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  treated  individually,  which 
permits  some  latitude  and  flexibility  in  arranging  degree  programs.  Course 
selections  must  be  approved  by  the  student's  advisory  committee. 

Graduate  curricula  in  music  offered  by  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  are  fully 
accredited  by  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music. 

Tests   and   Auditions 

Examinations  for  advisory  purposes  are  given  during  registration  week 
of  the  fall  and  summer  quarters,  and  are  required  of  all  new  graduate  stu- 
dents. Auditions  for  applied  music  majors  are  given  at  the  same  time. 
Approval  of  the  graduate  faculty  in  music  must  be  obtained  before  a  student 
is  permitted  to  major  in  an  applied  music  field. 

Ensemble   Participation 

All  graduate  music  students  are  required  to  participate  in  at  least  one 
ensemble  each  quarter  they  are  in  residence. 

Deficiencies 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  retains  the  right  to  determine  deficiencies  in 
the  preparation  of  any  graduate  student,  regardless  of  the  number  of  course 
credits  accumulated.  The  School  will  recommend  appropriate  means  for 
removing  such  deficiencies. 

PRESCRIBED  CURRICULA 

Prescribed  curricula  for  the  degree  programs  are  as  follows: 

For  the  Master  of  Music  Degree  in  Applied  Music. 

Applied    Music 15  quarter  hrs. 

Recital  515  . 0  quarter  hrs. 

Selected  work  from  the  following 23  quarter  hrs. 

Music  Theory  (Minimum  of  6  quarter  hrs.) 

Analytical  Techniques   521,   522,   523 (2-2-2) 

Pedagogy  of  Theory  511,  512,   513 (2-2-2) 

Advanced  Composition  G-411,  G-412,  G-413 (2-2-2) 

Advanced  Counterpoint  G-421,  G-422,   G-423__  (2-2-2) 
Advanced  Orchestration  G-405,  G-406,  G-407____(2-2-2) 

Music  History  and  Literature  (Minimum  of  6  quarter  hrs.) 

Seminar  in  Music  Literature  561,  562,  563 (2-2-2) 

Baroque   Music   G-331 (4) 
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18th  Century  Music  G-332 (4) 

19th   Century  Music  G-333 (4) 

History   of   Opera   G-431 (4) 

American    Music    G-432 (4) 

20th    Century    Music    G-433 (4) 

Vocal  Literature  G-441A,  G-442A,  G-443A (2-2-2) 

Piano  Literature  G-441B,  G-442B,  G-443B (2-2-2) 

Organ  Literature  G-441C,  G-442C,  G-443C (2-2-2) 

Instrumental  Literature  G-441D,  G-442D, 

G-443D (2-2-2) 

Choral  Literature  G-441E,  G-442E,  G-443E (2-2-2) 

(Symphonic  Literature  G-441F,  G-442F, 

G-443F    (2-2-2) 

Chamber  Music   G-441H,   G-442H,   G-443H (2-2-2) 

History  of  Church  Music  G-351,  G-352,  G-353  (2-2-2) 

Gregorian    Chant   G-461 (2) 

Hymnology  G-462  (2) 

Liturgies  G-471,   G-472,   G-473 (2-2-2) 

Music  Electives 

Special    Studies    591,    592,    593 (1-3  hours  each) 

Research   Essay  516 (3) 

Psychology   of  Music   555 (4) 

Administration   of   Church   Music   G-463 (2) 

Musical  Acoustics  G-430 * (4) 

Advanced  Conducting  G-431A  or  B,  G-432A 

or  B,  G-433A  or  B (2-2-2) 

Music  Programs  for  Community  and 

Junior  Colleges   516 ^ (4) 

Directed  courses  outside  the  Department  of  Music 8  quarter  hrs. 


Total 46  quarter  hrs. 

For  the  Master  of  Music  Degree  in  Theory-Composition: 

Analytical  Techniques  521,  522,   523 6  quarter  hrs, 

Advanced  Composition  G-411,  G-412,  G-413 6  quarter  hrs. 

Arrangement  or  Composition  for  Symphonic  Bands,  or 

Orchestration  514,  or  Thesis  598 6  quarter  hrs. 

Selected  work  from  the  following ...20  quarter  hrs. 

Musid  History  and  Literature  (minimum  of  6  quarter  hrs.) 

Seminar  in  Music  Literature  561,  562,  563 (2-2-2) 

Baroque   Music   G-331 (4) 

18th  Century  Music   G-332 (4) 

19th   Century   Music  G-333 (4) 

History  of  Opera  G-431 (4) 

American    Music    G-432 (4) 

20th  Century  Music  G-433 (4) 

Vocal  Literature  G-441A,  G-442A,  G-443A (2-2-2) 

Piano  Literature  G-441B,  G-442B,  G-443B (2-2-2) 

Organ  Literature   G-441C,    G-442C,   G-443C (2-2-2) 

Instrumental  Literature  G-441D,  G-442D, 

G-443D    (2-2-2) 

Choral  Literature  G-441E,  G-442E,  G-443E (2-2-2) 

Symphonic  Literature  G-441F,  G-442F, 

G-443F    (2-2-2) 
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Chamber  Music  G-441H,   G-442H,   G-443H (2-2-2) 

History  of  Church  Music  G-351,  G-352, 

G-353 ....(2-2-2) 

Gregorian   Chant    G-461. _ — _-(2) 

Hymnology   G-462 (2) 

Liturgies    G-471,    G-472,    G-473 (2-2-2) 

Music  Electives 

Pedagogy  of  Theory  511,  512,  513 (2-2-2) 

Psychology    of   Music    555 (4) 

Special    Studies    591,    592,    593 (1-3  quarter  hrs.  each) 

Applied    Music (2-2-2) 

Musical  Acoustics  G-430 (4) 

Advanced  Conducting  G-431A  or  B,  G-432A 

or  B,   G-433A   or  B (2-2-2) 

Directed  courses  outside  the  Department  of  Music 8  quarter  hrs. 

TOTAL 46  quarter  hrs. 

For  the  Master  of  Music  Education  Degree: 
Music  Education  * 22  quarter  hrs. 

Required   . 1 2  quarter  hrs. 

Seminar  in  Music  Education  525,  526,  527 (2-2-2) 

*Thesis    598 (6) 

Selected  Work  from  the  following 10  quarter  hrs. 

Applied   Music (1-1-1) 

Special  Studies  591,  592,   593 (1-3  quarter  hrs.  each) 

Psychology  of  Music  555 ^—(4) 

Band   Literature    536 . (2) 

Advanced  Topics  in  Instrumental  Music  510— (2) 

Advanced   Topics   in  Vocal  Music  512 (2) 

Organization  and  Administration  of 

School  Music  Programs   514 . (4) 

Music  Programs  for  Community  and 

Junior  Colleges   516 (4) 

Curriculum  Problems  in  Music  Education 

G-423A   (2) 

Organization  and  Administration  of  School 

Orchestras  and  Bands  G-432B (2) 

Advanced  Strings  Methods  G-425 (2) 

Advanced  Winds  Methods   G-427 (2) 

Percussion  Methods  G-429 (2) 

Advanced  Conducting  G-431-A  or  B,  G-432A  or  B, 

G-433A   or   B + (2-2-2) 

Music:  (Minimum  of  6  quarter  hrs.  in  Theory  and  6  in 
History  or  Literature) 

Pedagogy  of  Theory  511,  512,  513 (2-2-2) 

Analytical  Techniques  521,  522,  523 (2-2-2) 

Arranging  for  School  Bands,  Orchestras,  and 

Choruses   586,   587,   588 (2-2-2) 

Seminar  in  Music  Literature  561,  562,  563 (2-2-2) 

Advanced  Orchestration  G-405, 

G-406,  G-407 . (2-2-2) 

Baroque  Music   G-331 * (4) 

18th  Century  Music   G-332 (4) 
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19th  Century  Music   G-333 . (4) 

History  of  Opera  G-431 (4) 

American  Music  G-432 (4) 

20th  Century  Music  G-433 (4) 

Musical  Acoustics  G-430 (4) 

Directed  Courses  in  the  School  of  Education (8  quarter  hrs.) 

Total 46     qt.  hrs. 

*Eight  hours  of  electives  in  music  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  thesis. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 
APPLIED  MUSIC  AND  ORGANIZATION  (APM) 

501-502-503 — Piano.    One  to  five  hours  each  quarter.  (505-506-507) 
511-512-513— Organ.     One  to  five  hours  each  quarter  (517-518-519) 
521-522-523 — Strings.  (Violin  or  'Cello)  One  to  five  hours  each  quarter. 

(502-503-504) 
531-532-533 — Woodwinds.    One  to  five  hours  each  quarter. 
541-542-543 — Brass.    One  to  five  hours  each  quarter. 
551-552-553 — Percussion.    One  to  five  hours  each  quarter. 
561-562-563— Voice.    One  to  five  hours  each  quarter.  (508-509-510) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  (MUS) 

David  Foltz,  Chairman 
Avery  Hays  Imbragulio  Presser  Speer 

G-331 — Baroque  Music.    Four  hours. 

Rise  of  oratorio  and  opera;  keyboard  literature;  development  of  the 
concerto  principle;  instrumental  ensembles;  sacred  and  secular  cantatas; 
performance  practice.  Open  to  non-music  majors  with  consent  of  instructor. 
Offered  1963-64  and  in  alternate  years. 

G-332— 18th  Century  Music.    Four  hours. 

Development  of  the  sonata-concept  and  its  application  to  musical  forms 
through  Beethoven.  Open  to  non-music  majors  with  consent  of  instructor. 
Offered  1963-64  and  in  alternate  years. 

G-333 — 19th  Century  Music.    Four  hours. 

Origins  of  musical  romanticism;  expansion  of  the  sonata-concept;  sym- 
phonic poem  and  music  drama;  piano  works  and  Lieder;  nationalism.  Open 
to  non-music  majors  with  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  1963-64  and  in 
alternate  years. 

G-351,G-352,G-353— History  of  Church  Music.    Two  hours  each. 

G-405,G-406,G-407 — Advanced  Orchestration.    Two  hours  each. 

G-411,G-412,G-413 — Advanced  Composition.    Two  hours  each. 

Writing  in  larger  forms  for  various  choral  and  instrumental  combinations. 

G-421,G-422,G-423— Advanced    Counterpoint.    Two   hours   each. 

Eighteenth  century  canons  and  fugal  writing.  Sixteenth  century  writing 
in  madrigal  style. 
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G-430 — Musical  Acouslics.    Four  hours. 

An  investigation  into  the  nature  and  perception  of  musical  sounds  de- 
signed to  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  problems  of  tone  production, 
intonation,  and  allied  musical  aspects. 

G-431 — History   of   Opera.   Four   hours. 

The  history  of  musical  theatre  from  Greek  drama  to  present.  Open  to 
non-music  majors  with  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  1962-63  and  alternate 
years. 

G-432 — American  Music.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  music  in  North  America  with  particular 
emphasis  in  three  areas;  (1)  European  heritage  (2)  jazz  (3)  composers  of 
the  twentieth  century  whose  idioms  evidence  strong  roots  in  American 
culture.  Open  to  non-music  majors  with  consent  of  instructor.  Offered 
1962-63  and  in  alternate  years. 

G-433 — 20th  Century  Music.    Four  hours. 

Examination  of  musical  trends  since  Debussy  and  Mahler.  Open  to  non- 
music  majors  with  consent  of  instructor.    Offered  1962-63  and  alternate  years. 

G-441A,  G-442A,  G-443A^Vocal  Literature.    Two  hours  each. 

G-441B,  G-442B,  G-443B — Piano  Literature.    Two  hours  each. 

G-441C,  G-442C,   G-443C— Organ  Literature.    Two  hours  each. 

G-441D,  G-442D,  G-443D — Instrumental  Literature.    Two  hours  each. 

G-441E,  G-442E,   G-443E — Choral  Literature.    Two  hours  each. 

A  survey  of  accompanied  and  unaccompanied  choral  music  from  Gre- 
gorian chant  to  the  present.  Open  to  non-music  majors  with  consent  of 
instructor. 

G-441F,   G-442F,   G-443F — Symphonic   Literature.     Two   hours   each. 

The  history  and  literature  of  the  symphony  orchestra  from  1600  to  the 
present.    Open   to   non-music   majors   with   consent   of   instructor. 

G-441H,   G-442H,   G-443H  —  Chamber   Music.    Two  hours   each. 

A  survey  of  music  for  small  instrumental  ensembles.  Open  to  non-music 
majors  with  consent  of  instructor. 

G-461 — Gregorian  Chant.    Two  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  Gregorian  Chant,  with  literature  and  recordings  for  demonstra- 
tion purposes.  Practical  experience  in  conducting  Gregorian  Chant  is  offered 
also.    Offered  1963-64  and  alternate  years. 

G-462 — Hymnology.    Two  hours. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  Hymn  from  its  roots  to  present-day  forms. 
Offered  1963-64  and  alternate  years. 

G-463 — Administration  of   Church  Music.    Two  hours. 

Practical  aspects  of  Church  Music  are  presented  in  this  course,  such  as: 
building  a  church  library,  organizing  and  directing  various  church  choirs, 
the  volunteer  choir  system,  directing  from  the  console,  etc.  Offered  1964-65 
and  alternate  years. 
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G-412,  G-472,  G-473 — Liturgies.    Two  hours  each. 

Liturgy  in  worship:  the  Jewish,  Eastern  Orthodox,  and  Roman  Catholic 
liturgies  and  their  music;'  liturgies  of  the  Reformation  period;  music  of  the 
Lutheran,  Calvanist,  and  Anglican  churches;  music  of  non-liturgical  churches. 

511,  512,  513 — Pedagogy  of  Theory.   Two  hours  each. 
A  course  in  the  teaching  of  theory. 

514 — Arrangement    or    Composition    for    Symphonic    Band    or    Orchestra. 

Six  hours. 

Open  to  students  with  a  major  in  theory-composition. 
515 — Recital.    O  hours. 

Required  for  a  major  in  applied  music.  The  candidate  must  be  granted 
approval  to  present  his  recital  by  an  auditioning  committee  made  up  of  the 
applied  faculty  of  the  major  area  and  representatives  of  the  music  graduate 
faculty  at  least  five  weeks  prior  to  the  recital  date. 

516 — Research  Essay.    Three  hours. 

521,  522,  523 — Analytical  Techniques.    Two  hours  each  quarter. 

A  course  in  the  techniques  of  harmonic  and  contrapuntal  analysis. 

561,  562,  563 — Seminar  in  Music  Literature.    Two  hours  each. 

Study  of  music  of  individual  composers,  or  of  special  areas  of  music 
literature. 

586,    587,    588 — Arranging   for    School    Bands,   Orchestras,    and    Choruses. 

Two  hours  each. 

Techniques  of  arranging  music  for  performance  by  groups  within  the 
skill  level  of  public  school  instrumental  and  vocal  students. 

591,  592,  593 — Special  Studies.    One  to  three  hours  each. 

Investigation  of  specialized  areas  of  interest  within  the  broad  field 
of  music,  with  emphasis  on  individual  research.  A  committee  of  not  less  than 
three  graduate  faculty  is  appointed  to  evaluate  the  results  of  each  study. 

630^Hisiory  of  Style  in  Music.    Four  hours. 

Detailed  analysis  of  selected  musical  works  from  antiquity  to  the  20th 
century.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  identification  of  style  deter- 
minants.   Doctoral  students  only. 

696 — Seminar  in   Performance  Practices.    Two  hours. 

A  seminar  in  the  performance  of  music  from  selected  periods,  with  em- 
phasis on  music  composed  before  1800.  Transcription  of  older  music  into 
forms  suitable  for  performance  by  modern  media.    Doctoral  students  only. 

691,  692,  693 — Special  Studies.  One  to  three  hours  each.  Doctoral  stu- 
dents only. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION    (MED) 

William  Gower,   Chairman 
Lynch  Maier  Moody  Neumann 

G-423A — Curriculum  Problems  in  Music  Education.    Two  hours. 

Intensive  research  into,  and  discussion  concerning,  current  values  and 
trends  in  music  education  in  America. 

G-423B — Organization  and  Administration  of  School  Orchestras  and 
Bands.    Two  hours. 

Techniques  of  promoting  and  maintaining  successful  orchestras,  bands, 
and  instrumental  ensembles;  research  by  students;  emphasis  on  problems  of 
marching  bands  and  pageantry. 

G-425 — Advanced   Strings   Methods.    Two  hours. 

G-427 — Advanced  Winds  Methods.    Two  hours. 

G-429 — Percussion  Methods.    Two   hours. 

G-431A,  G-432A,  G-433 A— Advanced  Choral  Conducting.   Two  hours  each. 

Conducting  and  interpreting  representative  works  of  great  choral 
school  and  composers  since  the  sixteenth  century;  opportunities  for  forma- 
tion of  judgment  of  choral  music.  Church  chorus  and  sacred  music  studied 
in  fall  quarter. 

G-431B,  G-432B,  G-433B— Advanced  Instrumental  Conducting.  Two  hours, 
each. 

G-441,  G-442,  G-443 — Opera  Workshop.    Two  hours  each. 
Cannot  be  applied  toward  a  music  degree. 

G-490A,  G-491A,  G-492A— Piano  Workshop.    V/2  hours  each. 
Cannot  be  applied  toward  a  music  degree. 

G-490B,   G-491B,   G-492B— Instrumental  Workshop.    V/2   hours   each. 
Cannot  be  applied  toward  a  music  degree. 

G-490C,  G-491C,  G-492C— Choral  Workshop.    V/2  hours  each. 
Cannot  be  applied  toward  a  music  degree. 

G-490E,  G-491E,  G-492E— Elementary  Music  Workshop.    V/2  hours  each. 
Cannot  be  applied  toward  a  music  degree. 

510 — Advanced  Topics  in  Instrumental  Music.    Two  hours. 

Investigation  of  current  trends  and  practical  topics  in  instrumental  mu- 
sic education,   with   an  emphasis  on   secondary   and   collegiate   instruction. 

512 — Advanced  Topics  in  Vocal  Music.    Two  hours. 

Investigation  of  current  trends  and  practical  topics  in  vocal  music 
education,  with  an  emphasis  on  secondary  and  collegiate  instruction. 
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514 — Organization  and  Administration  of  School  Music  Programs.  Four 
hours. 

A  study  of  the  organization,  supervision,  and  evaluation  of  the  total 
school  music  program,  including  problems  of  finance,  in-service  training, 
consultants,  and  selection  of  personnel  and  equipment. 

516 — Music  Programs  for  Community  and  Junior  Colleges.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  evolution  of  music  programs  in  junior  colleges  through- 
out the  United  States,  with  an  emphasis  upon  influences,  programs,  and 
services  of  junior  colleges  in  Mississippi. 

536 — Band  Literature.    Two  hours. 

A  study  of  band  literature  from  its  emergence  to  present.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  individual  research  and  preparation  of  representative  literature  for 
performance. 

525,   526,  527 — Seminar  in  Music  Education.    Two  hours  each. 

Required  of  all  students  pursuing  the  Master's  degree  in  Music  Educa- 
tion. Open  by  permission  to  other  interested  students.  This  course  reviews 
current  philosophies  of  education  and  their  application  to  the  music  cur- 
riculum. In  addition,  the  student  will  engage  in  studies  of  individually 
chosen  problems  of  special  interest. 

555 — Psychology  of  Music.    Four  hours. 

A  course  designed  particularly  for  the  teacher  or  prospective  teacher 
of  music.  Review  of  fundamental  concepts  from  the  science  of  psychology. 
Special  study  in  the  areas  of  auditory  perception,  motivation,  and  personal- 
ity, leading  to  an  understanding  of  individual  differences  in  musical  capa- 
cities and  concomitant  application  in  teaching. 

598 — Thesis.    Six  hours. 

For  students  in  Music  Education.  No  thesis  will  be  accepted  without 
being  accompanied  by  an  abstract.  Theses  which  employ  questionnaires  for 
their  research  will  not  be  accepted  without  suitable  copies  of  the  findings 
presented  in  readiness  to  be  mailed  to  respondents. 

625 — Doctoral   Seminar  in  Music  Education.    Two  hours. 

Studies  in  the  literature,  philosophy,  and  research  techniques  in  music 
education. 

627 — Teaching  Music  in  Higher  Education.    Two  hours. 

A  seminar  dealing  with  problems  of  teaching  music  in  institutions  of 
higher   learning.    Doctoral   students   only. 

629 — Administration   of    College    and    University    Music    Programs.     Two 

hours. 

Doctoral  students  only. 
798— Dissertation. 
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Gilbert  Hartwig,  Chairman 
Treser 

G-405,  G-406,  G-407 — History  of  European  Theatre.    Four  hours  each. 

G-413 — Acting.    Four  hours. 

G-416 — Playwrighting.   Four  hours. 

G-418 — Directing.    Four   hours. 

G-421,  G-422 — History  of  American  Theatre.    Four  hours  each. 

G-430,  G-431,  G-432,  G-433— Summer  Theatre.  I,  II,  III,  IV.    Four  hours 
each. 

Prerequisite:   consent  of  staff. 

An  eleven  week  program  covering  all  phases  of  theatre  production  in  an 
operating  stock  theatre.    Must  be  taken  concurrently. 

G-492 — Problems  in  Theatre.    I,  II.    Two  hours  each. 

500 — Reading  in  the  Field.    Two  hours.  (May  be  repeated  once.) 

502 — Scene  Design.    Four  hours. 

503 — Stage  Lighting.    Four  hours. 

506 — Dramaturgy.    Four  hours. 

Examination  and  evaluation  of  theories  of  the  structure  of  drama  since 
Aristotle. 

508 — Graduate  Technical  Direction.   Four  hours. 

518 — Graduate  Directing.   Four  hours. 

598 — Thesis  in  Theatre.    Six  hours. 

620 — Contemporary  Trends  in  Theatre.    Four  hours. 
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Drain  Golden  Weaver 

Graduate  work   in  the   Division   of  Home   Economics   offers   the   oppor- 
tunity to  earn  the  Master  of  Science  degree. 

General  Points 

1.  Graduate  work  in  the  major  field  of  specialization  must  be  preceded 
by  course  work  sufficient  to  satisfy  undergraduate  requirements  for 
a  major  or  enough  related  work  to  indicate  the  student's  ability  to 
do  graduate  work  in  his  major  field.  Graduate  work  in  the  minor 
field  of  specialization  must  be  preceded  by  at  least  enough  course 
work  to  satisfy  the  undergraduate  requirements  for  a  minor  or  enough 
related  work  to  indicate  that  the  student  can  successfully  do  graduate 
work  in  the  minor  field. 

2.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  graduate  program,  a  comprehensive  oral 
examination  covering  major  and  minor  fields  will  be  required  to 
fulfill  the  qualification  for  a  degree. 

3.  Students  may  have  the  option  of  the  thesis  plan  or  the  non-thesis 
plan.   A  four-quarter-hour  course  in  research  must  be  completed, 
regardless  of  the  choice  of  plan — thesis  option  or  non-thesis  option. 

Plan   for   major   and   minors    for   Master    of    Science    Degree    earned   in 
the  Division  of  Home  Economics: 

A.     Major  and  minor  areas. 

1.  Suggested  major  areas: 
Child  Development 
Family  Living 
Institution  Management 
Home  Economics  Education 

2.  Suggested  minor  areas: 
Child  Development 
Clothing  and  Textiles 
Family   Living 
General  Home  Economics 
Home   Management 
Food  and  Nutrition 
Equipment 
Psychology 

Sociology 
Education 

3.  Suggested  combinations: 

Major  Minor 

Child    Development  Family  Living  or 

Food  and  Nutrition 

Family  Living  Child  Development  or 

Food  and  Nutrition  or 
Home  Management 

Food  and  Nutrition  or 
Home  Management  or 
Equipment 

General   Home  Economics 


Institution  Management 


Home  Economics  Education 
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B.  Thesis  Plan 

1.     Twenty-four  hours  in  a  major  area  inclusive  of  thesis. 

For  the  major  in  Home  Economics  Education  two  courses  in 
Education  are  required:  FED  501  and  504,  and  sixteen  hours 
in  courses'  in  Home  Economics  Education. 

2.  Six  hours  for  thesis. 

3.  A  minor  of  sixteen  hours  in  an  area  other  than  that  of  the 
major,  excepting  for  Home  Economics  Education  which  requires 
a  minor  of  24  hours.  General  Home  Economics  is  recommended 
as  the  minor  for  those  majoring  in  Home  Economics  Education. 

4.  FED  501 — Research:  lis  Introduction  and  Methodology.  Four 
hours. 

C.  Non-thesis  Plan 

1.  Twenty-four  hours  in  a  major  area. 

For  the  major  in  Home  Economics  Education,  two  courses  in 
Education  are  required:  FED  501  and  FED  504.  Four  to  six 
quarter  hours  of  this  work  are  to  be  a  field  study,  a  special 
problem,  or  an  internship  in  or  related  to  the  specialized  area.* 
This  part  of  the  program  must  be  preceded  by  FED  501,  or  the 
equivalent,  and  sufficient  course  work  to  satisfy  the  student's 
advisory  committee. 

*Example:  Graduate  work  at  Merrill  Palmer  as  approved  in  1955. 

2.  A  minor  of  sixteen  hours  in  an  area  other  than  that  of  the 
major,  except  Home  Economics  Education,  which  requires  a  minor 
of  24  hours.  General  Home  Economics  is  recommended  for  those 
majoring  in  Home  Economics  Education. 

3  FED  501 — Research:  Its  Introduction  and  Methodology.  Four 
hours. 

Home  Economics  Education 

The  master's  degree  program  in  Home  Economics  Education  is  designed 
for  (1)  teachers  of  home  economics  education  in  the  public  school;  (2)  teach- 
ers of  home  economics  on  the  junior  college  level  and  (3)  those  interested  in 
supervisory  positions  in  home  economics.  Those  preparing  for  teaching 
home  economics  education  may  follow  the  thesis  plan  or  the  non-thesis  plan. 
Those  preparing  for  teaching  home  economics  on  the  college  level  and  for 
supervisory  positions  in  home  economics   are  advised  to  write   a  thesis. 

Students  who  elect  this  major  for  their  master's  degree  should  have 
complied  with  the  undergraduate  requirements  in  home  economics  education 
or  the  equivalent. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 
CHILD    DEVELOPMENT    (CD) 

G-420 — Advanced   Child  Development.    Four  hours. 

This  course  is  for  students  interested  in  further  study  of  pre-school 
children  and  in  developing  techniques  and  accepting  full  responsibilities  in 
the  daily  activity  of  the  nursery  school. 

Special  problems  will  be  included  on  the  graduate  level. 
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592 — Special  Problems  in  Child  Development.    Two  to  six  hours. 
594 — Seminar  in  Child  Development.   Two  to  six  hours. 
596 — Research  in  Child  Development.    Two  to  six  hours. 
598 — Thesis.    Six  hours. 
CLOTHING  AND  TEXTILES  (C&T) 

M  G-312 — Consumer  Textiles.    Three  hours. 

A  practical  consumer  study  of  textiles;  the  fibers,  structure,  design, 
finish,  and  quality  of  fabrics  for  clothing  and  home  furnishings  including 
selection,  use,  and  care 

G-452 — Textile   Testing.    Four  hours. 

Two  one-hour  and  two  two-hour  periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:    C&T   312   or   360,   or   approval   of  Department   Head. 

Testing  apparel  and  household  textile  fabrics  by  standard  ASTM  and 
AATCC  methods;  interpreting  and  evaluating  test  results;  application  of  data 
to  better  consumer  understanding  and  practices. 

G-456 — Textile  Economics.    Two  hours. 

A  study  of  problems  which  affect  the  consumer  in  the  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  textiles  and  clothing.  Survey  of  recent 
developments  in  the  textile  and  clothing  field. 

560 — Apparel  Designing  Through  Draping.    Four  hours. 

Two  one-hour  and  two  two-hour  periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:    Permission  of  instructor. 

Creative  dress  design  through  draping  principles  and  procedures;  study 
of  leading  designers,  their  techniques  and  places  in  the  market. 

565 — Flat  Pattern  Design.    Four  hours. 

Two  one-hour  and  two  two-hour  periods  per  week. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

Creative  dress  design  through  the  principles  and  application  of  flat 
pattern  techniques:  emphasis  on  solving  figure  problems;  study  of  manu- 
facturing process  of  commercial  patterns;   setting  sizing  standards. 

570 — Textiles:    Recent  Developments.    Two  hours. 

590 — Institute  on  the  Bishop  Method  of  Clothing  Construction. 

Basic  Course,  One  and  one-half  hours. 

Workshop  in  clothing  construction  in  which  student  is  taught  the  new- 
est development  in  teaching  clothing  construction,  the  unit  method  intro- 
duced by  Mrs.  Edna  Bryte  Bishop. 

591 — Institute  on  the  Bishop  Method  Applied  to  Tailoring.  One  and  one- 
half  hours. 

596 — Research  in  Textiles  and  Clothing.    Two  to  six  hours. 
Prerequisite:   Permission  of  instructor. 
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FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  (F&N) 

G-442 — Experimental  Foods.    Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  285. 

This  course  will  include  elementary  research  to  determine  factors  af- 
fecting standard  products  and  experimentation  in  preparation,  ingredients, 
methods  of  cooking,  temperature  and  utensils  used.  Special  problems  will 
be  included   on   the   graduate  level. 

G-447 — The  School  Lunch.    Four  hours. 

This  course  will  include  actual  experience  in  menu  planning,  large 
quantity  food  preparation  for  school  lunch  room,  food  buying,  serving,  a 
study  of  equipment  and  organization  for  school  lunch  rooms.  Special  prob- 
lems will  be  included  on  the  graduate  level. 

G-476 — Diet  in  Disease.    Four  hours. 

This  course  will  involve  study  of  diseases  which  are  influenced  by 
diet  and  the  dietetic  treatment  of  these  diseases.  Special  problems  will  be 
included  on  the  graduate  level. 

Prerequisite:    Foods  and  Nutrition  335. 

G-478 — Advanced   Nutrition.    Four  hours. 

Four  1-hour  periods  weekly. 

Prerequisite:     Foods   and  Nutrition  335. 

Study  of  current  literature  for  newer  findings  in  the  field  of  nutrition. 

575 — Community    Health    and    Nutrition.     Four    hours. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  insight  and  understanding  of  the  relation 
of  the  development  and  training  of  pupils  enrolled  in  classrooms  to  condi- 
tions and  facilities  of  this  community.  Health  will  be  discussed  not  only 
from  the  physical  aspect  of  the  individual,  but  from  the  mental,  social, 
economic,  and  spiritual  requirements  necessary  for  wholesome  development. 
Students  will  be  expected  to  make  a  survey  of  the  health  facilities  of  their 
community  and  study  methods  for  determining  the  nutritional  status  and 
food  habits  of  pupils  in  a  classroom  Each  student  will  prepare  an  original 
paper  on  a  problem  in  this  field  in  which  she  has  a  special  interest. 

577 — The  Nutrition  of  Children.    Four  hours. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  application  of  the  basic  principles  of 
nutrition  in  the  growth  and  development  of  children,  beginning  with  birth 
and  continuing  through  early  childhood,  school  age,  and  adolescence  to 
maturity.  Methods  of  studying  visible  and  invisible  growth,  of  recognizing 
hidden  hunger  and  development  will  be  explored;  the  relation  of  nutrition 
to  the  mental,  social,  and  emotional  development  of  the  individual  will  be 
considered;  also  the  factors  influencing  food  practices  in  families.  The 
course  will  include  some  guided  observation  of  children  as  assigned  periods. 

578 — Quantity  Food  Preparation.   Four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Approval  of  Instructor. 

One  lecture  and  six  hours  of  laboratory. 

Application  of  basic  principles  of  cookery  to  preparation  of  food  in 
large  quantities;  standardization  of  formulas  with  reference  to  quantity, 
manipulation,  and  cost.    Use  of  institution  food  service  equipment. 
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579 — School  Lunch  Supervision.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  school  lunch  program,  of  organization  and  administration 
with  experiences  which  will  help  the  school  lunch  supervisor  in  supervising 
ischool  lunch  programs  on  the  city,   county,   and  national  level. 

580 — Institution  Organization  and  Administration.    Four  hours. 

Analysis  of  quantity  food  service  operations  as  related  to  methods  of 
control,  selection  and  training  of  personnel,  labor  laws,  employer-employee 
relationships  so  as  to  produce  a  system  of  order  into  a  group  of  related 
activities  and  provide  the  means  for  their  direction  and  development. 

592 — Special  problems  in: 

a.  Nutrition.    Two  to  six  hours. 

b.  Institution  Managment.    Two  to  six  hours. 

594 — Seminar  in  Food  and  Nutrition.  Two  to  six  hours. 
596 — Research  in  Food  and  Nutrition.  Two  to  six  hours. 
598 — Thesis  writing.    Six  hours. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION  (HEE) 
500 — Supervision  of  Home  Economics.    Four  hours. 

Designed  for  high  school  home  economics  teachers  interested  in  the 
student-teacher  program.  The  course  stresses  the  supervisory  practices  and 
procedures  for  promoting  student-teacher  growth  and  development.  Super- 
visory problems  in  guidance  of  students  for  home  economics  education 
teachers  will  be  included. 

502— Home  Economics  in  American  Education.   Four  hours. 

This  course  is  a  brief  survey  of  home  economics  in  American  educa- 
tion. It  is  designed  to  give  understanding  of  the  trends  and  issues  in  cur- 
riculum development,  instruction,  guidance,  supervision,  administration  and 
research  in  this  field. 

504 — Curriculum   Problems   in   Home   Economics.    Four  hours. 

A  course  for  teachers  which  deals  with  problems  in  curriculum  making. 
It  will  include  the  place  of  home  economics  education  in  the  total  school  cur- 
riculum for  that  specialized  area.  Opportunity  will  be  given  for  students 
to  work  out  practical  problems  relating  to  their  local  schools. 

510 — Home  Economics  in  Higher  Education.    Four  hours. 

Home  economics  at  the  college  level  will  be  studied  with  special  refer- 
ence to  that  of  the  junior  college.  Problems  in  deveopment  of  the 
curriculum,  in  college  instruction,  in  guidance  of  students,  in  administrative 
problems   and  in  evaluation  of  a  department  will  be   considered. 

514 — Teaching  Homemaking  to  Adults.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  adult  home  economics  education  program  with  experi- 
ences which  will  help  toward  effective  participation  in  it.  Special  problems 
will  be  included. 

552 — Teaching  Family  Living  on  the  Secondary  Level.    Four  hours. 

A  study  of  the  theory,  content,  and  methods  of  marriage  and  family 
life   education   at   the   secondary  level. 

Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  high  school  teachers  and  administrators 
in  this  area. 
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592 — Special  Problems  in  Home  Economics  Education.    Two  to  six  hours. 

Students  will  be  encouraged  to  choose  for  investigation  research  prob- 
lems which  are  pertinent  to  their  situation. 

594 — Seminar  in  Home  Economics  Education.    Two  to  six  hours. 

Seminar  problems  may  be  taken  for  two,  four,  or  six  quarter  hours 
of  credit. 

596 — Research  in  Home  Economics  Education.    Two  to  six  hours. 
598 — Thesis.    Six  hours  (Credit  deferred  until  thesis  is  completed). 

HOUSING   AND   HOME   MANAGEMENT    (H&HM) 
540 — Home  Engineering.    Four  hours. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  selection,  placement,  and  storage 
of  home  appliances  and  their  use  as  related  to  the  mechanical  features. 
Considerable  time  will  be  spent  in  design  characteristics  of  the  various 
appliances  and  the  media  used.  The  adaptation  of  certain  activities  to  adult 
programs,  as  well  as  to  the  junior  and  the  senior  high  school,  will  be  made. 

592 — Special  problems  in  any  of  the  following  areas:    Two  to  six  hours. 

a.  Household  Equipment 

b.  Housing. 

c.  Home  Furnishings 

d.  Home  Management 

MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  LIFE  (M&FL) 
G-351 — Marriage    and   Family   Living.    Four  hours. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  better  understanding  of 
the  factors  that  contribute  to  success  and  happiness  in  marriage.  Preparation 
for  marriage,  marriage  adjustment,  family  functions  and  situations,  and 
factors  making  for  successful  living  will  be  emphasized.  Special  problems 
will  be  included  on  the  graduate  level. 

550 — Early  Marriage  Adjustments.    Four  hours. 

Deals  with  the  social-psychological  aspects  of  the  pair  relationships 
during  engagement  and  early  marriage.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  inter- 
action and  communication  as  the  pair  faces  the  determining  of  family 
goals,   the  use  of  resources,  planning  for  the  family,   and   living  together. 

A  study  will  be  made  of  college  marriages. 

551 — The  Family  in  the  Community.    Four  hours. 

Designed  to  help  the  teacher  better  understand  the  social  setting  in 
which  students  live  and  its  importance  in  the  development  of  family  living 
courses  to  meet  student  needs. 

554 — Parents  and  Children.    Four  hours. 

This  course  is  offered  to  students  who  are  interested  in  parent-child 
relationships.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  parent-child  interaction,  home- 
school  relationships  and  methods  of  working  with  parents  in  groups  and 
individually. 

592 — Special   Problems    in   Family   Living.     Two   to   six   hours. 

594 — Seminar  in  Family  Living.    Two  to  six  hours. 

596 — Research  in  Family  Living.    Two  to  six  hours. 

598 — Thesis.    Six  hours. 
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GENERAL   ADMINISTRATION 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Of   State  Institutions  of  Higher   Learning.  State   of  Mississippi 


Members   Whose   Terms   Expire   May   7,    1976 

W.   D.   GUEST,   Fourth   Congressional  District,  Bruce 
M.  PAUL  HAYNES,  Northern  Supreme  Court  District,  Baldwin 
THOMAS  N.  TURNER,  Third  Congressional  District,  Belzoni 
GEORGE  M.  YARBROUGH,  Second  Congressional  District,  Red  Banks 


Members  Whose  Terms  Expire  May  7,  1972 

W.   O.    STONE,   Central   Supreme   Court   District,   Jackson 
IRA  L.   MORGAN,   State-at-Large,   Oxford 
M.  M.  ROBERTS,   Sixth  Congressional  District,  Hattiesburg 
E.  RAY  IZARD,   Southern  Supreme  Court  District,  Hazlehurst 


Members  Whose  Terms  Expire  May   7,    1968 

DR.  VERNER  S.  HOLMES,  Seventh  Congressional  District,  McComb 

J.  N.  LIPSCOMB,  First  Congressional  District,  Macon 

S.   R.   EVANS,  State-at-Large,   Greenwood 

TALLY  RIDDELL,  Fifth  Congressional  District,   Quitman 

LEON  LOWERY,  LaBauve  Trustee  (Desoto  County)  Olive  Branch 


OFFICERS    OF    BOARD 

DR,   VERNER   S.   HOLMES,   Chairman 

DR.   E.   R.   JOBE,   Executive  Secretary   and  Director 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

WILLIAM  DAVID  McCAIN,  B.S.,  MA.,   Ph.D President 

ROGER  BARTON  JOHNSON,  B.S.,  M.S ,. Administrative  Assistant 

THOMAS  GARNER  JAMES,  B.A.,  MA., Research  and  Editorial  Assistant 

to  the  President 

JOHN  HORTON  ALLEN,  B.A.,  MA.,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  University 

RALPH  SEER  OWINGS,  A.B.,  MA.,  Ed.D.u Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

CARLTON  LAMAR  McQUAGGE,  B.S.,  MA.,  Ed.D.-^-Bean  of  the  School  of 

Education  and  Psychology 

CLAUDE  EDWIN  FIKE,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts 

and  Sciences 

JOSEPH  ARTHUR  GREENE,  JR.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  School  of 

Business  Administration 

RAYMOND  MANNONI,  B.S,  B.M.,  M.M.Ed.  M.Ed.D Dean  of  the  School 

of  Fine  Arts 

BERTHA  MAUDE  FRITZSCHE,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Chairman  of  Division 

of  Home  Economics 

SIDNEY  E.  L.  WEATHERFORD,  JR.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D Dean  of  the  Basic 

College    and   Director  of 
Student  Counseling 

JAMES  REGINALD  SWITZER,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.O Dean  of  Student  Affairs 

IVAH  OSTRANDER  WILBER,  B.S.,  MA ,. Dean  of  Women 

WILLIAM  RADER  GRANTHAM,  B.S.,  M.A Dean  of  Men 

AUBREY  KEITH  LUCAS,  B.S.,  MA ,____Registrar 

JOSEPH  SAMUEL  ANZALONE,  B.S.,  M.S + Director  of  Admissions 

CHARLES  OTTO  SMALLING,  B.S Financial  Secretary 

ALBERT  JOSEPH  JAEGER,  B.B.A 1 Assistant  Financial  Secretary 

PAUL  CLAUDE  MORGAN,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ed.D . Dean  of  Division 

of  Continuing  Education 

WARREN  FRANCIS  TRACY,  A.B.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Librarian 

BERNARD  REED  GREEN,  B.S Director  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 

ROBERT  HAYS  CLEVELAND Director  of  Public  Relations 

CLIFFORD  HELMAR  HAGENSON,  B.S.Ed.  Ph.M Director  of  Housing 

JAMES  EDWARD  BAXTER,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ed.D...-u Director  of  Placement 

Bureau 

POWELL  G.  OGLETREE,  B.S.,  M.A Alumni  Secretary 

WILLIAM  ELLIS  KIRKPATRICK,  BJS ,._ Director  of  University  Union 

RALPH  MANUEL  SIVERIO,  B.S Director  of  Latin-American  Institute 

JOEL  REESE  EAKENS,  B.S Director  of  Physical  Plant 
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GRADUATE  COUNCIL 

Officers   of  the   Council 

RALPH    S.    OWINGS,    Ed.D * Chairman 

AUBREY  K.   LUCAS,   M.A _ Secretary 

WILLIAM  D.  McCAIN,  Ph.D Ex-Officio  Member 

Permanent  Members 

JOHN  H.  ALLEN,  Ph.D,  Dean  of  the  University 

RALPH  S.  OWINGS,  Ed.D,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

CARL  L.   McQUAGGE,   Ed.D,   Dean   of  the   School   of   Education   and   Psy- 
chology 

CLAUDE  E.  FIKE,  Ph.D,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

JOSEPH  A.   GREENE,  JR.,  Ph.D,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business   Admin- 
istration 

RAYMOND  MANNONI.  M.  Ed.D,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts 

BERTHA  M.  FRITZSCHE,  Ph.D,  Chairman  of  Division  of  Home  Economics 

WARREN  TRACY,  Ph.D,  Librarian 

Members  with  terms  expiring  June  30,   1967 

HERMAN  BOROUGHS,  Ed.D,  School  of  Education  and  Psychology 
PORTER  WEBSTER,  Ph.D,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
RICHARD  VREELAND,  Ph.D,  School  of  Business  Administration 

Members  with  terms  expiring  June  30,   1966 

JAMES  MAILEY,  Ph.D,  School  of  Education  and  Psychology 
HOWARD  BAHR,  Ph.D,   College  of  Arts   and   Sciences 
BEN  FORBES,  Ph.D,  School  of  Business  Administration 

Members  with  terms  expiring  June  30,   1965 

HARRY  R.  BARKER,  JR.,  Ph.D.,  School  of  Education  and  Psychology 
JOHN  E.  GONZALES,  Ph.D,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
RECTOR  R.  HARDIN,  Ph.D,  School  of  Business  Administration 
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THE  GRADUATE  FACULTY 

WILLIAM  DAVID  McCAIN,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.  D. President  of  the  University 

B.S.,    Delta   State   College;    M.A.,   University   of   Mississippi;    Ph.D.,    Duke  Univer- 
sity. 

PROFESSORS 

JOHN  HORTON  ALLEN,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  University 

and  Professor  of  Sociology 
B.A.,  Southeastern  Louisiana  College;  M.  A..  Louisiana,  State  University;  Ph.D., 
The   Pennsylvania  State  University. 

HOWARD  WILSON  BAHR,  A.B.,  Ph.D.....Professor  of  English  and  Literature 
A.B.,  Oberlin  College;  graduate  study,  Ohio  State  University;  Oberlin  College; 
Ph.D.  University   of  North   Carolina. 

HERMAN  BOROUGHS,  B.S.,  M.Ed.  Ed.D Chairman  of  Department  of 

Guidance  and  Professor  of  Education 
B.S.,  Texas  College  of  Arts  and  Industries;   M.Ed.,   Ed.D.,   University  of  Missouri. 

ROBERT  ARTHUR  BRENT,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Professor  of  History  and 

Political  Science 
A.B.,  Gettysburg  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia;  post-doctral  study, 
Columbia  University. 

BAHNGRELL  WALTER  BROWN,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Professor  of  Geology 

B.A.,   University  of   Omaha;   M.S.,   Ph.D.,   University    of   Nebraska. 

ZED  HOUSTON  BURNS,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ed.D Chairman  of  Department  of 

Industrial  Arts  and  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 
B.S.,  in  Arch.,  M.S.,  Auburn  University;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Cincinatti;  summer 
study,   Columbia  Universty;   University  of  Alabama. 

JOHN  NEWELL  BURRUSI,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Chairman  of  Department  of 

Sociology  and  Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,    University   of   Mississippi;    M.A.,    Ph.D.    Louisiana    State   University. 
COLDWELL  DANIEL,  III,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.....Chairman  of  Department  of 

Economics  and  Professor  of  Economics 
B.B.A.,  Tulane  University;  M.B.A.,  Indiana  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

JAMES  TREADWELL  DAVIS,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.._....Chairman  of  Department 

of  History  and  Professor  of  History 
B.S.,    Memphis   State   University;   M.A.,    Ph.D.,    Vanderbilt  University. 

DAVID  ANDREW  DeVRIES,  B.S.,  Ph.D. Professor  of  Geology 

B.S.,   Wheaton  College;   Ph.D.,   University  of  Wisconsin. 

LOUIS  VERNON  DIXON,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Connecticut;   Ph.D.,   University  of  Florida. 

HORACE  CHESTER  DUDLEY,  A.B.,  Ph.D Chairman  of  Department  of 

Physics  and  Astronomy  and  Professor  of  Physics 
A.B.,  Southwest  Missouri  State  College;  Ph.D.,  Georgetown  University;  post-doc- 
toral studies,  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies;  University  of  California; 
Brookhaven    National   Laboratory. 

HENRY  BENJAMIN  EASTERLING,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D Professor  of 

Education 

B.S.,    University    of    Southern    Mississippi;    M.A.,    University    of    Alabama;    Ed.D., 
Duke   University. 

VIRGINIA  ISABELLE  FELDER,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ed.D.___  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Mssissippi  State  College  for  Women;  M.S.,  Tulane  University;   Ed.D.   Colum- 
bia  University. 

CLAUDE  EDWIN  FIKE,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D  .....Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 

Sciences  and  Professor  of  History 
A.B.,    Duke  University;   A.M.,   Columbia  University;   Ph.D.,    University  of  Illinois. 

DAVID  BARON  FOLTZ,  B.M.,  M.M.,  Mus.D Chairman  of  Department  of 

Music  and  Professor  of  Music 
B.M.,   M.M.,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University;   Mus.  D.,   Texas  Wesleyan   College. 

BEN  LAWRENCE  FORBES,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A.,  Ph.D Chairman  of 

Department  of  Accounting  and  Professor  of  Accounting 
B.S.,   M.B.A.,   Louisiana   State   University;   Ph.D.,   University   of  Illinois. 
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BERTHA  MAUDE  FRITZSCHE,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Chairman  of  Division  of 

Home  Economics  and  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B.S.,   M.S.,    Iowa   Stale    University;   Ph.D.,   Ohio   State  University. 
JEWEL  GOLDEN,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.... Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B.S.,    Auburn     University;    M.A,    Columbia    University    Teachers    College;    Ph.D., 

Florida    State   University. 

JOHN  EDMOND  GONZALES,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Professor  of  History 

B.S.,   M.A.,    Louisiana   State   University;    Ph.D.,   University    of    North    Carolina. 

LENA  YARBROUGH  GOUGH,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Professor  of  Education 

A.R.,    Alabama  College;   M.A.,   George   Peabody  College;   Ph.D.,   University  of   Ala- 
bama. 

WILLIAM  TURNER  GOWER,  B.Mus.,  M.Mus.,  M.F.A.,  Ph.D Chairman  of 

Department  of  Music  Education  and  Professor  of  Music  Education 

B.Mus.,    M.Mus.,    University    of    Denver;    M.F.A.,    Ph.D.,    University    of    Iowa. 

JOSEPH  ARTHUR  GREENE,  JR.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Dean  of  the  School  of 

Business   Administration   and   Professor  of  Economics 
B.A.,    Berea   College;   M.A.,    Ph.D.,    University  of  Virginia. 

GORDON  GUNTER,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Professor  of  Biology 

A.  1 5,  Northwestern  State  College  of  Louisiana;   M.A.,   Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas. 

RECTOR  ROEMILT  HARDIN,  B.A.,  M.A.,  C.L.U.,  Ph.D Chairman  of 

Department  of  Finance  and  Professor  of  Finance 
B.A.,  Berea  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University;  C.L.U.,  The  American  College 
of   Life   Underwriters;    post-doctoral   study,    Harvard   University. 

ANTONIO  EFTHEMIOS  HARRISES,  A.  B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D....  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,    Saint   Anslem's   College;    M     S.,    University   of   New   Hampshire;    Ph.D.,    Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame. 

GILBERT  FREDERICK  HARTWIG,  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Chairman  of 

Department  of  Speech  and  Professor  of  Speech 

Ph.B.,    M.A.,    Marquette    University;    Ph.D.,    University    of    Wisconsin. 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON  HATCHER,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D....  Professor  of  Political 

Science 
B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Arkansas;   Ph.D.,  Duke  University. 

ARTHELL  KELLEY,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Chairman  of  Department  of 

Geography  and  Professor  of  Geography 

B.S.,    University    of    Southern    Mississippi;    M.A.,    University    of    Missounri;    Ph.D. 
University    of   Nebraska. 

EDGAR  PRESTON  KELLY,  JR.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Dean  of  Basic  College 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.,  Stephen  F.  Austin  State  College;  M.S.,  Florida  State  University;  Ph.D. 
Oklahoma  State  University. 

SHERIFF  L.  KNIGHT,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ed.D Professor  of  Education  and 

Director  of  The  Film  Library 

B.A.,    Southwestern  at  Memphis;   M.A.,  University   of   Southern   Mississippi;    Ed.D., 
Indiana  University. 

NORVIN  LAWRENCE  LANDSKOV,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Chairman  of 

Department  of  Secondary  Education  and  Professor  of  Education 
B.A.,    St.    Olaf  College;    M.A.,    Ph.D.,   University  of  Minnesota. 

CHARLES  ELMER  LANE,  JR.,  B.S.,  Ph.D Chairman  of  Department  of 

Chemistry  and  Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,   Ph.D.,   University  of  Chicago. 

CARLTON  LAMAR  McQUAGGE,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D Dean  of  School  of 

Education  and  Psychology  and  Professor  of  Education  Administration 

B.S.,    University    of    Southern    Mississippi;    M.A.,    University    of    Mississppi;    Ed.D., 
University  of  Texas. 

JAMES  HOWARD  MAILEY,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.....Chairman  of  Department  of 

School  Administration,  Supervision   and  Curriculum 
and  Professor  of  Educational  Administration 

B.S.,   Western  Montana   College   of  Education;    M.A.,   Ph.D.,   University  of  Chicago. 

RAYMOND  MANNONI,  B.S,  B.M.,  M.M.Ed,  M.Ed.D.       ...  Dean  of  School  of 

Fine  Arts  and  Professor  of  Music 
B.S,  Kansas  State  College;  B.M,  University  of  Michigan:  M.M.Ed.,  Northwestern 
University;  M.  Ed.D,  Chicago  Musical  College;  study,  U.S.  Navy  School  of  Music; 
University  of  Chicago;   Kansas  University. 
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JESSE  LLOYD  MILAM,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ed.D Chairman  of  Department  of 

Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  and 
Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.A.,   Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute;    M.A.,   Ed.D.,   Columbia    University. 

LEO  REYNOLDS,  MILLER,  B,S.Ed.,  M.S.Ed.,  Ed.D , Chairman  of 

Department  of  Elementary  Education  and  Professor  of  Elementary 

Education 

B.S.Ed.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  Teachers  College;   M.S.Ed.,   University  of  Kansas; 
Ed.D.,   Pennsylvania  State  University. 

LAMAR  MOODY,  B.A.E.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.S.,  Ed.D Professor  of  Educational 

Administration 
B.A.E.,   M.Ed.,   Ed.S.,   Ed.D.,   University  of  Florida. 

CHARLES  WICKLIFFE  MOORMAN,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Chairman  of 

Department  of  English  and  Literature   and  Professor  of 

English  and  Literature 
A.B.,   Kenyon  College;   M.A.,   Ph.D.,    Tulanei  University;    Guggenheim   Fellow. 

RAY  SIGLER  MUSGRAVE,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.. Chairman  of  Department  of 

Psychology  and  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.,  Bethany  College;  M.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity;   post-doctral   study,   University   of   Cincinnati;   Columbia   University. 

JOHN  FREDERICK  NAU,  B.D.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Chairman  of  Department  of 

Religion  and  Philosophy  and  Professor  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 
B.D.,  Concordia  Seminary;  M.A.,  Tulane  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

HOWARD  CAROLL  NESBITT,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ed.D Professor  of  Health  and 

Physical  Education 

B.A.,   "Washington  College;   M.A.,   Ed.D.,    Columbia  University. 
GEORGE  WILSON  NICHOLSON,  B.S.,  M.A.,  LL.B,  Ph.D Professor  of 

Mathematics 
B.S.,  The  Citadel;  M.A.,  LD.B.,  University  of  South  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  North  Carolina. 

LINWOOD  ELDEN  ORANGE,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Professor  of  English  and 

Literature 
A.B.,    M.A.,    Ph.D.,    Duke   University. 

RALPH  ISEER  O  WINGS,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.__Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and 

Professor  of  Educational  Administration 
A.B.,   M.A.,   Wofford   College;   M.A.,   Ed.D..   Columbia  University. 

ROBERT  WILLIAM  PETERS,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Director  of  Speech  and 

Hearing  Clinic  and  Professor  of  Speech 
B.A..    University  of   Minnesota;   M.A.,   Ph.D.,   Ohio  State  University. 

GASTON  SMITH,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D H Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi;   M.  A.,   Ph.D.,   University  of  Alabama. 

MARTIN  STEGENGA,  B.S.,  M.S.,  D.B.A Chairman  of  Department  of 

Management  and  Professor  of  Management 
B.S.,  M.S.,   Mississippi   State  University;   D.B.A.,  Indiana  University. 

WILBER  WHITE  STOUT,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Professor  of  English  and 

Literature 

A.B.,    M.A.,    Ph.D.,    University   of    North    Carolina. 

THOMAS  MICHAEL  STRITCH,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,   M.A.,Ph.D.,   Emory   University. 

JAMES  REGINALD  SWITZER,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ed.D Dean  of  Student  Affairs 

and  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi;  M.S.,  Louisiana  State  University:  Ed.D., 
University  of  Texas. 

JAMESi  ERNEST  THOMAS,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D Professor  of  Educational 

Administration 
B.S.,   Middle  Tennessee  State  College;  M.A.,   Ed.D.,   University  of  Tennessee. 

ERIC  LLEWELLYN  THURSTON,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.„..Professor  of  Education 

and  Director  of  Reading  Clinic 
B.S.,    M.A.,    University  of   Southern   Mississippi;    Ed.D.,    University   of   Houston. 
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WARREN  FRANCIS  TRACY,  A.B.,  B.S.,  in  L.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Librarian 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Library   Science 
and  Professor  of  Library  Science 
A.B.,Earlham    College;    B.S.,    in    L.S.,    Western    Reserve    University;    M.A.,    Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago. 

BENJAMIN  ORMOND  VAN  HOOK,  A.B.,  M.A.  ...Chairman  of  Department  of 

Mathematics  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 
A.B.,  Millsaps  College,  M.A.,  Vandcrbilt  University;  pre-doctoral  study,  Vanderbilt 
University:    Duke    University. 

RICHARD  CRAWFORD  VREELAND,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,   Ph.D Chairman  of 

Department  of  Marketing  and  Professor  of  Marketing 
B.A.,    Rollins   College;    M.B.A.,    Ph.D.,    University    of    Florida. 

JAMES  FREDERICK  WALKER,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.....Chairman  of  Department 

of  Biology  and  Professor  of  Biology 
A.B.,  M.S.,  University  of  Mississippi;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa;  post-doetoral 
study,    University   of   Miami;    University   of   California   at   D.A. 

SIDNEY  EDWARD  LEE  WEATHERFORD,  JR.,  B.S,  M.A.,  Ed.D  .  Director  of 

Student  Counseling  and  Professor  of  Education 
B.S.,    M.A.,   University  of   Southern   Mississippi;    Ed.D.,    University   of   Florida. 

PORTER  GRIGSBY  WEBSTER,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D... ....Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,    Georgetown   College;   M.S.,   Ph.D.,    Auburn   University. 

RALPH  LEE  WHITE,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D..  .Chairman  of  Department  of  Student 

Teaching  and  Professor  of  Education 
B.S.,  University  of  Tennessee;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College;  Ed.D.,  University 
of  Tennessee. 

LEON  AUSTIN  WILBER,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D............ Chairman  of  Department  of 

Political  Science  and  Professor  of  Political  Science 
A.B..M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan;  post-doctoral  study,  University  of 
Chicago;   University  of  Southern   California. 

ROBERT  ASBURY  WOODMANSEE,  B.S,  M.S.,  Ph.D.......Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,   M.S.,  University  of   Miami;   Ph.D.,   Western   Reserve   University. 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS 

HARRY  ROSS  BARKER,  JR.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of 

Psychology 
B.A.,  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College;  M.A.,  Marshall  University;  Ph.D.,  Emory 
University. 

FRANCES  ELIZABETH  BENNER,  B.M.,  Mus.M., Associate  Professor  of 

Music 
Arthur  Jordan  Conservatory,  Butler  University,  Soloist  Diploma  in  Piano;  Fon- 
tainbleau   School   of  Music;    B.M.,   Mus.M.   in   voice,    Cincinnati    College   of  Music. 

CHARLES  RAY  BRENT,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.....Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.A.,   University  of  Southern  Mississippi;  M.S.,   Ph.D.,   Tulane   University. 

CLAUDE  LOUIS  CAMPBELL,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D Associate  Professor  of 

Education 
B.S.,   University  of  Southern  Mississippi;   M.A.,   Ed.D.,    George  Peabody  College. 

BEN  ARLEN  CHAPPELL,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

B.A.,    M.A.,    North   Texas   State,  University;    Ph.D.,    University   of   Oklahoma. 

THOMAS  THORNTON  CHISHOLM,  B.A.,  M.A Acting  Chairman  of 

Department   of  Foreign  Languages   and 
Associate  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages 
B.A.,  University  of  Mississippi;   M.A.,  University  of  Texas;   Ful bright  Fellow  Sor- 
bonne  and  University  of   Strasbourg;    pre-doctoral   study,    University   of   Texas. 

JOSEPH  HARDIN  CLEMENTS,  A.  B,  M.B.A.,  Ed.D.....Associate  Professor  of 

Finance 
A.B.,  University  of  Kentucky;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Mississippi;  Ed.D.,  University 
of  Oklahoma. 

JOSEPH  WILLIAM  CLIBURN,  B.S.,  M.A,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of 

Biology 
B.S.,  Millsaps  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Alabama. 
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GERALD  LOYD  COLLIER,  B.A.,  M.A., Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

B.A.,    Southern   Methodist  University;    M.A.,   University   of  Nebraska;    pre-doctoral 
study,  University  of  ^Nebraska. 

HENRY  BRYANT  CHEECH,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.....Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

B.S.,    East    Carolina    College;    M.A.,    Ph.D.,    Ohio    State    University. 

GEORGE  THOMAS  CROCKER,  B.S.,  M.S.. . .-...Associate  Professor  of 

Mathematics 

B.S.,     Union    University;    M.S.,     Auburn    University;     pre-doctoral     study,     Auburn 

ARTHUR  HENRY  DeROSIER,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D ....Associate  Professor  of 

History 

B.S.,     University     of     Southern     Mississippi;     M.A.,     Ph.D.,     University     of     South 
Carolina. 

LUIS  ANTONIO  GARGIULO,  B.A.,  LL.D Associate  Professor  of  Foreign 

Languages 
B.A.,  National  College  of  Buenos  Aires;  LL.D.,  National  University  of  Buenos 
Aires;    graduate   study,    Southwestern   Baptist   Seminary. 

ALBERT  DONALD  GEORGE,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. Associate  Professor  of 

Sipeech 
A.B.,   M.A.,   Ph.D.,   Louisiana  State  University. 

ROBERT  ORVILLE  GRANGE,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of 

Speech 
B.A.,  Idaho  State  College;   M.A.,   Denver  University;   Ph.D.,   Indiana  University. 

ERIC  McCOY  GUNN,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,    M.A.,    University   of   Southern    Mississippi;    Ed.D.,    George    Peabody    College. 

ERNEST  BASIL  GURMAN,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of 

Psychology 
B.S.,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University. 

KENNETH  URIAL  GUTSCH,  B.M.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D Associate  Professor  of 

Education 

B.M.,   University  of  Miami;   M.Ed.,   University  of  Mississippi;   Ed.D.,   Florida   State 
University. 

ROBERT  DENECKE  HAYS,  B.S.,  M.S Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.S.,    M.S.,    University    of   Oregon;    graduate    study,    Columbia   University;    Florida 
State    University;    Indiana    University. 

JOSEPH  FRANCIS  HUCK,  Mus.B.,  M.M Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Mus.B.,    M.M.,    American    Conservatory;    graduate    study,    American    Conservatory; 
Chicago  Musical   College. 

WILLIAM  JENNINGS  HUFF,  LL.B.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.....Associate  Professor  of 

Geology 

LL.B.,    University    of    Mississippi;    B.S.,    Mississippi  State  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Rice   University. 
ELVIN  MAX  HUNTER,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D..___Associate  Professor  of  Industrial 

Arts 
B.S.,    M.Ed.,    Ed.D.,    University   of   Missouri. 

HOWARD  OLIVER  JACKSON,  B.S.,  M.A.,  C.P.A Associate  Professor  of 

Accounting 
B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi;  graduate  study,  University  of 
Alabama. 

BRYCE  DONNELL  JORDAN,  B.S.,  M.P.A Associate  Professor  of  Finance 

B.S.,     Mississippi     State     University;     M.P.A.,     Harvard     University;     pre-doctoral 
study,   University  of  Alabama. 

JAMES  WILLIAM  KELLEY,  B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  C.P.A.__....Associate  Professor  of 

Accounting 

B.B.A.,    Baylor   University;    M.B.A.,    Indiana   University;    pre-doctoral    study,    Uni- 
versity of  Alabama. 

FREDERICK  DILL  KENAMOND,  A.B.,  M.S.,  C.P.A Associate  Professor  of 

Accounting 
A.B.,  Shepherd  College',;  M.S.,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi;  pre-doctoral 
study,    University   of  Alabama. 

DAVID  VONDENBURG  LeMONE,  B.S  ,  M.S.,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of 

Geology 

B.S..  New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  &  Technology;   M.S.,   University  of  Arizona; 
Ph.D.,    Michigan    State    University. 
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WALTER  JAMES  LOK,  B.Des.,  M.Des .Chairman  of  Department  of  Art 

and  Associate  Professor  of  Art 
B.Des.,  M.Des.,  University  of  Michigan;  summer  study,  Mexico  City  College;  pre- 
d oct oral    study,   University   of   Alabama. 

AUBREY  KEITH  LUCAS,   B.S.,   M.A _ Registrar  and 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi;  pre-doctoral  study,  Florida  State 
University. 

ROBERT  FINLEY  MeDAVID,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of 

Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S..  University  of  Notre  Dame;  M.S.,  University  of  Mississippi;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Michigan. 

JAMES  HAROLD  McPHAIL,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D Coordinator  of  Student 

Teaching  and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
B.S.,   M.Ed.,   University  of  Southern  Mississippi;   Ed.D.,  Boston   University. 

HARVEY  EDWIN  MAIER,  B.A.,  M.A,  Ed.D Associate  Professor  of  Music 

Education 
B.A.,  North  Dakota  State  Teachers  College;  M.A,  University  of  Washington; 
Ed.D.,    Columbia   University. 

KARL  NEUMANN,  LL.D,  M.F.A Associate  Professor  of  Music  Education 

L.L.D.,   Prague  University;   M.F.A,   Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

CARL  RAY  NEWSOM,  B.S,  M.S.,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,     Millsaps    College;    M.S.,    University     of    Alabama;     Ph.D,     George    Peabody 
College. 

PAUL  WEBSTER  PARKER,  B.S.E,  M.Ed,  Ed.D Associate  Professor  of 

Student  Teaching 
B.S.E..  Arkansas  State  Teachers  College;   M.Ed,   Ed.D,   University  of  Arkansas. 

CHARLES  ALFRED  PAYNE,  B.S,  M.S.,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of 

Chemistry 
B.S,   M.S.,   Ph.D.,   Auburn  University. 

GOMER  JEFFREY  POUND,  Mus.B.,  M.Mus.Ed Coordinator  of  Graduate 

Studies  and  Associate  Professor  of  Music  Education 
Mus.B.,  Michigan  State  University;  M.Mus.Ed,  Florida  State  University;  pre- 
doctoral   study,   Florida   State  University. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  PRESSER,  A.B,  Mus.M,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of 

Music 
A.B,  Alma  College;  Mus.M.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Ro- 
chester;  post -doctoral   study,   George  Peabody  College;   University  of  the   South. 

LOUIS  LEROY  ROGERS,  B.S,  M.A,  Ed.D Associate  Professor  of 

Education 
B.S,   M.A.,   University   of   Southern   Mississippi;    Ed.D,    University   of   Tennessee. 

WILLIAM  MACK  SANDERS,  B.S.Ed,  M.A Associate  Professor  of 

Mathematics 
B.S.Ed.,  Arkansas  State  Teachers  College;  M.A,  University  of  Arkansas;  pre- 
doctoral   study.   University  of  Illinois. 

EDUARDO  GONZALEZ  SCHEEL,  B.A,  M.A.....Associate  Professor  of  Foreign 

Languages 
B.A.,    M.A.,    pre-doctoral    study,    University    of    Texas. 

DAVID  SOHN,  B.A,  Ph.D , Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,    Brooklyn    College;    Ph.D,    University   of   Texas. 

ELIZABETH  MELAINE  SORBET,  A.B,  M.A,  Ph.D.__._..Associate  Professor  of 

Marketing 
A.B.,  Northwestern  State  College  of  Louisiana;  M.A,  George  Peabody  College; 
Ph.D,    Louisiana    State    University. 

WILLIAM  TUCHAK,  LL.M,  I.A.M,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of  Political 

Science 
LL.M.,  Casimir  University;  I. A.M.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D,  University  of 
Colorado. 

JOHN  PIETERSON  VAN  DEUSEN,  B.S,  M.A,  Ed.D.  ..Associate  Professor  of 


BS,   M.A,   Ed.D.,   Florida  State  University. 
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JESSIE  STEWART  WALL,  B.A.,  A.M.,   Ed.D Associate   Professor  of 

Elementary  Education 
A.B.,  Fairmont  State  College;  A.M.,  West  Texas  State  College;  Ed.D.,  Florida  State 
University;    post- doctoral    study,    Florida    State    University;    Columbia   University. 

EARNEST  ORELL  WATKINS,  B.S.,  Ph.D._.Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.S.,   University  of  Southern  Mississippi;   Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee. 

SARAH  LITTLETON  WEAVER,  B.S.,  M.A., Associate  Professor  of  Home 

Economics 
B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi;  pre-doctoral  study,  Florida  State 
University. 

MINER  LILE  WEEMS,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of  Political 

Science 
B.A.,   University  of  Washington;   M.A.,   Ph.D.   Georgetown   University. 

PAUL  FRANCIS  WEISEND,  B.A.,  LL.B.,   M.A., Associate  Professor  of 

Finance 
B.A.,  Duquesne  University;  LL.B.,  St.  Mary's  University;  M.A.,  Mississippi  State 
University. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  WELBY,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.____Chairman  of  Department  of 

Geography  and  Associate  Professor  of  Geology 
B.S.,  M.S..  University  of  California;  Ph.  D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

RUTH  WILLIAMS  WHITE,  A.B.,  M.S.  in  L.S.,  Ph.D._._. Associate  Professor  of 

Library  Science 
A.B.,  University  of  Vermont;  M.S.,  in  L.S..  Simmons  College;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Southern  Mississippi. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS 

HAYWARD  GLENN  ANDERSON,  B.,S„,  M.A.,  C.P.A.„___.Assistant  Professor  of 

Accounting 

B.S.,    M.A.,    University   of    Southern    Mississippi,     graduate     study,     University     of 
Alabama. 

ROBERT  LEE  ARRINGTON,  B.A.,  M.A Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University;   M.A.,   Tulane  University;   pre-doctoral   study.   Tulane 
University. 

HAROLD  VINCENT  AVERY,  B.M.Ed.,  M.Mus.___.Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
BM.Bd.,  M.Mus.,  University  of  Nebraska;  pre-doctoral  study,  University  of  Texas. 

VERA  TURNER  BARNETT,  B.S.,  M.S >____Assistant  Professor  of  Home 

Economics 

B.S.,  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women;  M.S.,  Florida  State  University;  graduate 
study,   Florida  State  University. 

RAYMOND  GERALD  BISHOP,  A.B.,  M.A..__.Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
A.B.,  Tulane  University;  M.A.,  University  of  "Virginia;  pre-doctoral  study,  Tulane 
University. 

BEN  ALLEN  BLACKMON,  B.A.,  M.A Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,     Mississippi    College;     M.A.,     Louisiana  State  University;  pre-doctoral  study, 
Louisiana  State  University. 

LILLY  ANNELLE  BONNER,  B.S.,  M.A., Acting  Chairman  of  Department 

of  Office  Administration  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Office  Administration 
B.S.,   M.A.,   University  of   Southern  Mississippi;    pre-doctoral    study,    Indiana    Uni- 
versity. 

KIRON  CHANDRA  BORDOLOI,  B.S.,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,    University    of    Gauhati;    M.S.,    University    of    Calcutta;    pre-doctoral    study, 
Louisiana  State   University. 

ELOISE  CHATHAM  DENT,  B.S.,  M.A Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

and  Assistant  in  the  Reading  Clinic 
B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi;  graduate  study,  University  of 
Virginia. 

LOIS  ARENDER  DRAIN,  B.SL,  M.S.,__..Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
B.S.,    Northeastern  State   College;   M.S.,   Oklahoma  State   University. 

GEORGE  EUGENE:  IMBRAGULIO,  B.M.,  M.M.__..Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
B.M.,  M.M.,  Michigan  State  University;  summer  study,  Aspen,  Colorado;  St  Ce- 
celia Conservatory,  Rome,  Italy;  Florida  State  Universitv;  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity. 
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JOHN  MORGAN  KING,  JR.,  B.S.,  M.P.E Assistant  Professor  of  Health, 

Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
B.S.,  Mississippi  College;  M.P.E.,  University  of  Florida;  predoctoral  study,  Indiana 
University. 

RAYMOND  MARTIN  LYNCH,  B.S.,  M.Mus Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Education 
B.S..  Davidson  College;  M.Mus.,  University  of  Michigan;  pre-doctoral  study,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

KENNETH  GRAHAM  McCARTY,  JR.,  B.S.,  M.A Assistant  Professor  of 

History 
B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi;  pre-doitoral  study,  Duke  Univer- 
sity. 

DANIEL  WILKINS  McMURRY,  A.B.,  M.A...  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
A.B.,   M.A.,   pre-doctoral   study,   University  of   North   Carolina. 

JAMES  MERWYN  McQUISTON,  JR.,  B.S.,...  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.,    University   of   Southern    Mississippi;    pre-doctoral    study,     University     of    Vir- 

WILLIAM  JOSEPH  MOODY,  B.S.,  M.M Assistant  Professor  of  Music- 
Education  and  Director  of  Bands 
B.S.,    University   of   Minnesota   at   Duluth;    M.M.,    Butler    University;    pre-doctoral 
study,  University  of  Minnesota. 

CAROLYN  ROBERTS  MORROW,  B.A.,  M.A., Assistant  Professor  of 

Foreign  Languages 
B.A.,  Newcomb  College;  M.A.,  Tulane  University;  pre-doctoral  study,  University 
of  Pennsylvania  and   Tulane   University. 

FRANCES  ROBERTA  JELLINEK  MYERS,  B.S.,  M.A....  Assistant  Professor  of 

Health  and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi;  pre-doctoral 
study,   Columbia  University. 

EDITHA  SCHLANSTEDT  NEUMANN,  B.A.,  M.S.W......  Assistant  Professor  of 

Foreign  Languages 
B.A.,    University   of   Berlin;    M.S.W.,    University   of   Pittsburgh. 

MORTON  HERBERT  RABIN,  B.A.,  M.A.,....Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  pre-dootoral  study,  Co- 
lumbia  University   and   Florida   State   University. 

FRANCIS   ELIZABETH  RECK,   B.S.,   M.A., Assistant  Professor   of  Office 

Administration 
B.S.,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  State  University  of  Iowa;  graduate 
study,  New  York  University;  Gregg  College;  Indiana  University;  University  of 
Colorado. 

ROBERT  LEWIS  ROBINSON,  A.B.,  M.A Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,   M.A.,   University  of  Alabama;   pre-doctoral   study,   Columbia  University  and 
Duke   University. 

KLAUS  SPEER,   B.A.,   M.Mus.,   Ph.D Assistant   Professor  of  Music 

B.A.,     Paedagogische    Akademie,     Hamburg- Altona;     M.Mus.,     Westminster    Choir 
College;   Ph.D.,   Indiana  University. 

BUFORD  BENNETT  STRANGE,  B. A.,  M.A Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

B.A.,    Louisiana  College;    M.A.,   University  of  Southern   Mississippi. 

JAMES  AIRD  TOWNLEY,  B.S.,  M.A Assistant  Professor  of  Health 

and  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  Mississippi;  pred-doctoral  study,  Louisiana 
State   University. 

ROBERT  MORRIS  TRESER,  B.S.,  M.F.A Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

and  Director  of  Theatre 
B.S.,  Lehigh  University;  M.F.A. ,  University  of  Oklahoma;  study,  Yale  Drama 
School. 

TOMMY  GENE  WATSON,  A.B.,  M.A Assistant  Professor  of  English  and 

Literature 
A.B.,  Oklahoma  Baptist  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Arkansas;  pre-doctoral 
study,    University    of    Arkansas    and    Louisiana    State    University. 

ALLIE  MARGUERITE  WEBB,   A.B.,  M.A Assistant  Professor  of  English 

and  Literature 
A.B.,  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  graduate 
study,    University   of    North    Carolina;    Breadloaf    School   of    English. 

BILL   MARTIN  WILLIAMS,   B.S.,    M.A Assistant   Professor   of   Speech 

B.S.,  Auburn  University;   M.A.,   University  of  Oklahoma;    pre-doctoral  study,   Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma. 
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GRADUATE  FELLOWS 

1963-64 

JAMES  MARTIN  BARBAREE . Biology 

WILLIAM  DREW  BELLAMY . Guidance 

MARY  FRANCES   BOBO . Biology 

LOUIS  EUGENE  BOONE Business  Administration 

CHARLES  THOMAS  BRUMFIELD,  JR Economics 

LARRY  B.  CHRISTENSEN Psychology 

DONALD    JOHN    CLEMENS .....Educational   Administration 

JAMES  ERNEST  CLINTON . Economics 

MARGARET  LEWIS  CRAIG Guidance 

JAMES    RONNIE    DAVIS Economics 

JULIA    M.    DAVIS Speech 

PETER   EASTON   DURKEE . Guidance 

ROGGIE  VIRGINIA  FULLER Home  Economics 

RICHARD  CHARLES  GLOVER . Economics 

LEROY   GRAVES Reading   Clinic 

ALBERT  GIBSON  GREEN . Physical  Education 

JOHN  LOUIS  GRIFFIN,  JR ....Psychology 

WORD  HENDERSON  GUILD Secondary  Education 

LUIS    JESUS    HADDAD ^ Economics 

SARA    LOUISE    HAGENSON Elementary    Education 

HETTIE    DIANE    HALES . History 

JOHN    WARREN    HARDTLA Mathematics 

DON  EUGENE  HAYDEN . . Educational  Administration 

JOHN  RICHARD   HICKS _, Mathematics 

CAROLYN  HODGES..... Office   Administration 

SARAH  RUTH  ROGERS  HOWELL English 

MICHAEL    ALLEN    KNIPPERS Speech 

EDITH  MARIE  MITCHELL  LANCASTER Home  Economics 

JAMES  JOSEPH  LAPOINT Business   Administration 

RICHARD    CHARLES    LENOIR Mathematics 

WALTER   LEE   LOWE .. History 

LAWRENCE   JOSEPH   MALLEY . ...  History 

BETTY  PEAVY  MALONE English 

ELIZABETH    COKER    NEFF. Journalism 

MYRA  LYNN  NETTLES Home  Economics 

OLA   KATE   NORTHUM English 

TERREL  ANN  PIKE . Office  Administration 

JORJA  MAE  POUND Elementary   Education 

RICHARD  POPE  REESE Educational  Administration 

MARY    VIRGINIA    RICHARDSON . English 

VIRGINIA  BALL  RYAN Physical  Education 

STEPHEN    APOLLOS    SAXON Mathematics 

DONALD  WALTER  SEAY I Speech 

OLIVER    WENDELL     SMITH ,  Chemistry 

OTIS  DARRELL  SMITH , Chemistry 

JEAN    TAYLOR     SPIKES English 

JERRY  STEVEN  STEPHENS .    Foreign  Language 

JOSEPH    HARVEY    STEVENS .  History 

WILLIAM   ROBINSON    STERRITT .....Physical   Education 

JERRY   GLENN  SULLIVAN .   .  History 

THOMAS  H.  TEDDER,  JR Educational  Administration 

HAROLD  COURTIS  THOMPSON,  JR . Chemistry 

INEZ    THORNHILL Office    Administration 

CLAIRA  SEAL  WEISEND History 

PHYLLIS  CLAIRE  WILLOUGHBY Reading  Clinic 
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Name 

Donald  Joseph  Daigle 
Paul  Heseltine  Smith 


Howard   Glenn  Adkins 
Tynes  Carr  Boone 


DEGREES  GRANTED 

June  2,  1963 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 

College  Attended 

Tulane   University 
University  of  Southern 
Mississippi 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
University  of  Southern 


Degree 

B.S. 

B.A. 


B.S. 


Date 

1961 

1961 


1961 


Mississippi 

B.S. 

1956 

Virginia  Lowe  Chain 

Mississippi    College 

B.A. 

1951 

Ellen  Smidt  Christensen 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1960 

Lucy  Moore  Clearman 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1959 

Donald  John  Clemens 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1953 

Allan  Truman  Curry 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1958 

Toba  Fay  D'Amico 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1960 

William  Thomas  Freeman 

University  of  Slouthern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1957 

Irma   Howell   Golden 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1959 

Elizabeth  Pounders  Huey 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1954 

Lynus  Lacy  Lott 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1957 

Marshall  O.  Magee 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

B.S 

1962 

Anthony  Manuel  Manguno 

University  of  Sbuthern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1955 

Foster  Malcolm  Millis 

William   Carey  College 

B.S. 

1957 

(Degree  awarded  posthumously) 

Maxine  D.  Mills 

William  Carey  College 

B.S. 

1957 

George  L.  Patterson,  Jr. 

University  of  Sbuthern 

Mississippi 

B.A. 

1950 

Jimmye  B.  Reeves 

University  of  Sbuthern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1961 

Nancy  Lesley  Russ 

University  of  Sbuthern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1959 

John  Kermit  Savell 

Western  Michigan 

College 

B.S. 

1949 

Kathryn  Reeves  Walters 

University  of  Sbuthern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1950 

MASTER  OF  MUSIC 

Oliver  Clarence  Ainsworth, 

Jr.           University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

B.A. 

1961 

John  Earl  Ard 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1959 

James  W.  Barnes 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1959 
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Degrees    Granted 


James  Vernon  Blackburn 

Tennessee  Temple  Colleg 

;e  A.B. 

1956 

Ruth  Naomi  Miller  Clark 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

B.S 

1958 

Mercedes  Barrett  Davis 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1960 

Robert  William  Dushlek 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1962 

Lillian  A.  Hayden 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1962 

Leonard  Roswell  Hill 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1961 

Russell  Bradley  Ives 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1960 

Carolyn  Sue  Ladner 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1962 

Mayer  Littman 

University  of  Maryland 

B.S. 

1955 

Gerald  Anthony  Martello 

Centenary   College  of 

Louisiana 

B.S. 

1960 

S.  Janell  Johnson  Osborn 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

BjS. 

1955 

Joseph  Chapman  Pate 

Wofford  College 

A.B. 

1951 

Rebecca  Ann  Phillips 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1962 

Marlon  Cornelious  Rico,  Jr. 

Delta    State    College 

B.S. 

1962 

Robert  Louis  Robinson 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1962 

Darla  Vaughn  Slipper 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1956 

Kenneth   Elmo  Smith 

University    of 

Mississippi 

B.B.A. 

1950 

William  John  Tarver 

University   of   Southern 

Mississippi 

B.A. 

1961 

Carolynn  Rebecca  Ulmer 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1962 

Wannette  Vaughn 

Southeastern  Louisiana 

College 

B.A. 

1959 

Myrtle  Nancy  Williams  Wilson 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

B.S. 

1949 

EDUCATIONAL    SPECIALIST    IN   SCHOOL    ADMINISTRATION 

Wilfred  Charles  Husmann 

Delta  State   College 

B.S. 

1942 

Teachers  College  Columbia 

University 

M.A. 

1948 

DOCTORAL  GRADUATES 

DOCTOR   OF    PHILOSOPHY 

Lillien  Erl  Mehearg  Louisiana  State 


Walter  Butler 
Charles   E.   Thompson 


Charles  Lamar  Thompson 
Charles  V.  Wright 


University 

M.A. 

1958 

DOCTOR   OF   EDUCATION 

University  of  'Southern 

Mississippi 

M.A. 

1951 

University   of  'Southern 

Mississippi 

Ed.M. 

1960 

n                    Mississippi   College 

Ed.M. 

1958 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 

M.A. 

1950 
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Degrees  Granted 


DEGREES  GRANTED 
August  13,  1963 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 


Name 

College  Attended 

Degree 

Date 

S.  David  Buice,  II 

Stetson  University 

B.A. 

1962 

Patricia  Ann  DeLand  Moody- 

University  of  Southern 
Mississippi 

B.S. 

1962 

Neil  Raymond  McMillen 

University  of  Southern 
Mississippi 

B.A. 

1962 

Russell  Wilcox  Ramsey- 

U.  S.  Military  Academy 

B.S. 

1957 

Sandra  Ervin  Simonich 

University  of  Southern 
Mississippi 

B.A. 

1962 

MASTER 

OF  EDUCATION 

Joseph  Robert  Abrams,  III 

Mississippi  College 

B.S. 

1954 

Irene  Jeanette  Burt  Adkinson 

University  of  Southern 
Mississippi 

B.S. 

1960 

Lonnie  Thay  Adkinson 

University  of  Southern 
Mississipppi 

B.S. 

1959 

Herbert  Badger 

William  Carey  College 

B.A. 

1962 

Mack  Lee  Barlow 

Southeastern  Louisiana 
College 

B.A. 

1958 

A.  Kent  Bennett,  Jr. 

University  of  Southern 
Mississippi 

B.S. 

1958 

Tommy  Rex  Blackwell 

University  of  Southern 
Mississippi 

B.S, 

1958 

Hayward  Daniel  Boone 

Louisiana  State 
University 

B.S. 

1958 

Robert  Alvin  Dowdy 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi                  B.M.Ed. 

1958 

James  Louis  Easom,  Jr. 

University  of  Southern 
Mississippi 

B.S. 

1958 

Harold  Boyd  Easterwood 

Mississippi  State 
University 

B.S. 

1955 

Carlos  Byron  Elmore 

University  of  Southern 
Mississippi 

B.S. 

1961 

Norma  Hoadley  Evans 

University  of  Southern 
Mississippi 

B.S. 

1960 

Donaver  P.  Hanna 

University  of  Southern 
Mississippi 

B.S. 

1961 

Betty  Mae  Rushing  Harrell 

University  of  Southern 
Mississippi 

B.S. 

1952 

Peggy  Akins  Helton 

University  of  Southern 
Mississippi 

B.S. 

1958 
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Degrees   Granted 


Orrey  Curtis  Holyfield,  Sr. 
James   E.   Keaton 

Gustav  A.   Kuhnert 

Thomasi  Edward  Landrum,  Jr. 

Tommy  George  Leos 

Grace  Coon  Little 

Bennie  Frank  Lucroy 
Jessie  Raymond  McMullan 

LaVone  Sumrall  Rouse 
Caroll  Dewitt  Russell 

Richard   Steve   Sansing 

Cynthia  Whitehead  Sheppard 

David  Lee  Sheppard 

Ina  Jussely  Shoemaker 
Evelyn  C.   Smalling 
Douglas  Dogan  Smith 

T.  J.  Smith 

Thomas  Terrell  Tisdale 

Elizabeth  Lowry  Walley 


Mississippi  College 
Southeastern  Louisiana 

College 
Mississippi    College 
Mississippi   State 

University 
Northeast  Louisiana 

State    College 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
Livingston  State  College 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
Blue   Mountain   College 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
Maryville   College 
University  of  Mississippi 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
Delta    State    College 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 


B.S. 


1953 


MASTER  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 


Jennie  Lou  Moore  Breland 
Margie  Ann  Fike 
Jerry    Napier 
Rolland  Hugh  Shaw 


Byalor  University 
William    Carey    College 
Mississippi    College 
Mississippi    College 


B.A. 
B.S. 

1953 
1960 

B.S. 

1952 

B.S. 

1957 

B.S. 
B.S. 

1958 
1959 

B.S. 
B.A. 

1959 
1928 

B.A. 

1955 

B.S. 

1950 

B.S. 

1960 

B.S. 
B.A. 
B.A. 

1960 
1942 
1931 

B.S. 
B.S. 

1936 
1956 

B.S. 

1960 

B.S. 

1958 

B.M. 
B.A. 
B.M. 
B.S. 

1944 
1952 
1961 
1960 

MASTER   OF   SCIENCE 


Preston  Hale  Aust 
Lawrence  John  Bellipanni 
Buford  Daniel  Berry 
Mildred  Lucretia  Bishop 
Eva  Jeanette   Bounds 
Elsie   Fay  Boyd 


University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
Milsaps    College 


B.S. 

1960 

B.S. 

1959 

B.S. 

1962 

B.S. 

1962 

B.S. 

1961 

B.A. 

1956 
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Degrees  Granted 


Luther  R.  Boyd 

Gale  Woodfin  Breland,   Jr. 

Lois    True   Breland 

Franklin  Douglas  Brewer 
Charles  William  Brogdon 

Doris  Ethel  Buchanan 

Robert  Lawrence  Burnham 

Albert  Fritz   Busch 
Stanley  Strong  Cooke 

Jack  Carlus   Cooley 

Joy  Hastings  Davis 

L.  Jane  Dukes 

Charles  Tillman  Dunn 

Ernest   Calvin  Flowers 
Martha  Louise  Ginn 

Flavius  Leon  Gossage,  Jr. 
Margaret  Ann  Sims  Higgins 

Edgar  Allen  Hughes 

Peaster  Leo  Hughes,   Jr. 
Morris  Durell  Jacobs 

Rosalie   Kresteel 

Lonnie  Delmer  Lard 

Charles  William  Logan 

Morris   Vincent   Maniscalco 

Billy  Joe  Martin 

James  Donald  Maxwell 
Byron  Wallace  Melvin 

Wendell  McDowell 
160 


University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
Mississippi  State 

University 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
Mississippi  College 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
Nicholls    State    College 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
Evangel  College  I 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
Florida  State  University 
Mississippi  College 
Southwestern  Baptist, 

Theological 

Seminary  M.Rel.Ed. 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
Mississippi  College 
North   Texas    State 

University 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
University   of  Southern 

Mississippi 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 
Mississippi    College 
University  of 

Washington 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi 


B.S. 

1962 

B.S, 

1957 

B.S. 

1958 

B.S. 

1960 

B.S. 

1961 

B.S. 

1960 

B.A. 

1962 

B.S. 

1962 

B.A. 

1960 

B.S. 

1958 

B.S. 

1962 

B.S. 

1959 

B.S 

1961 

*.Ad. 

1962 

B.S. 

1958 

B.S. 

1961 

B.A 

1953 

1955 


B.S. 

1961 

B.S. 

1960 

B.S. 

1953 

B.S 

1962 

B.S. 

1957 

B.S. 

1962 

B.S. 

1959 

B.S. 

1962 

B.S. 

1962 

B.A. 

1962 

B.S. 

1956 

Degrees    Granted 


William  N.  Nail 

John  Thomas  Reeve 

Ralph  Jackson  Rogers 

Marjorie   Ann   Sigrest 

Edna  Brogan   Smith 

Thomas  Ralph  Smith 
John  Lee  Tarver,  Jr. 

James  Francis  Tierney 

James  Leonard  Williams,   Sr. 


University   of  Southern 
Mississippi 

B.S. 

1958 

University   of  Southern 
Mississippi 

B.S. 

1962 

University   of  Southern 
Mississippi 

B.S. 

1962 

University  of  Southern 
Mississippi 

B.S. 

1961 

Mississippi  State   College 
for    Women 

A.B. 

1932 

Louisiana    College 

B.S. 

1959 

University   of  Southern 
Mississippi 

B.S. 

1962 

University   of  Southern 
Mississippi 

B.S. 

1962 

University  of  Southern 
Mississippi 

B.S. 

1956 

DOCTORAL  GRADUATES 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

Oscar  Newton  Walley,  Jr. 

Ruth  Williams  White 

DOCTOR  OF   EDUCATION 


University  of  Southern 

Mississippi  M.S. 

Simmons  College  M.S.L.S. 


Tony  B.  Byles 
William  Ronald  Luckie 

George   L.   Marcoulier 

Mercer  Bowden  Miller,  Jr. 


University  of  Arkansas  M.Ed. 
University  of  Southern 

Mississippi  M.Ed. 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi  M.S. 

University  of  Southern 

Mississippi  M.A. 


1960 
1956 


1956 
1961 
1959 
1956 
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INDEX 


A 

Academic  Regulations, 

General 26-35 

Accreditation Inside  front  cover 

Accounting    88-90 

Administrative    Officers 1 44 

Admission   Requirements 16-20 

Application  Procedures 17,  18 

Arts  and  Sciences,  College  of.— 37-84 

Assistant  Professors 152,   153 

Associate  Professors 149-152 

Audiology    80-82 

Available  Financial  Help 25 

B 

Biology  38-47 

Board  of  Trustees 143 

Business  Administration, 

School  of 85-95 

Business  Administration 

Degree  85,  86 

Business  Education  Degree 87,  88 

C 

Calendar    _ 4-8 

Candidacy  for  Degree 19,  20 

Chemistry    47-50 

Child  Development 137,  138 

Clothing  and  Textiles 138 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences— 37-84 

College  Counseling 1 04 

Communications  50,  51 

Community  Counseling 104,  105 

Conditional  Graduate  Student -18 


Degrees 


.27,  28 


Director  of  Admissions 17,  18 

Dissertations  . 34.  35 


Division  of  Home 
Economics   


.136-141 


Economics   . 90-92 

Education  &  Psychology, 

School  of  96-126 

Educational  Psychology 119,  120 

Educational  Specialist 
Certificate  97 

Elementary    Education 98-102 

English  &  Literature 52-55 

Expenses    ., 21-25 


Faculty,  Graduate 

Professors    146-149 

Associate  Professors 149-152 

Assistant  Professors 152,   153 

Fees  —22-25 

Fellows,    Graduate 154 

Finance  and  General 
Business  92-94 


Fine  Arts,  School  ol 


.127-135 


Food  and  Nutrition . 139,  140 

Foreign  Languages 55-58 

French  . 55,  56 
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INDEX 


Geography  ,. - -58 

Geology   59 

German -.—56,  57 

Grading  System 29 

Graduate  Council — ^ 145 

Graduate  Fellows...... 1 54 

Graduate  Record 

Examination   .....29,   30 

Graduation  Exercises  (see  Calendar) 

H 
Health  108,   109 

Health,  Physical  Education, 

and    Recreation 107-112 

Health  Social  Workers 107 

History   62-65 

Home  Economics, 
Division   of 136-141 

Home  Economics  Education.,140,  141 

Hospital  Recreation 108 

Housing  &  Home  Management— .141 

I 

Incidental  Fee 22 

Industrial  Arts .112,  113 


Library  Science 113-115 

M 

Management  ^ 94 

Marine   Biology 38 

Marketing   , 95 

Marriage  and  Family  Life__._109,  141 

Mathematics   66-72 

Membership Inside  front  cover 

Music    130-132 

Music  Education 133,  134 

N 
National  Teacher 

Examination .....(see  Calendar) 

Non-Resident  Status 22,  23 


O 

Office  Administration 95 

P 

Philosophy  ...76,  77 

Physical  Education 110,   111 

Physics   and  Astronomy 72,   73 

Political    Science 74-76 

Professors    .146-149 

Psychology    115-121 

Public  Address  and  Radio 50,  51 

R 

Radio   and   Television 50 

Recreation  111,    112 

Refund  Policy 23,  24 

Register,  of  graduates 155-161 

Registration   (see  Calendar) 
Religion  &  Philosophy 76,  77 

S 

School  Administration 121-125 

School    Counseling 103 

Secondary  Education 125,   126 

Sociology  78-80 

Spanish  57,  58 

Special  Education 120,   121 

Speech  Therapy 82-84 

Speech  and  Hearing  Sciences_...80-84 

T 

Tables  of  Expenses 24,  25 

Theatre  135 

Theses  ........30,  31 

Time   Limitation 28 

Transfer  of  Credits 29 

V 

Veterans    -25 

Z 
Zoology    38 
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